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Who says aluminum can cut costs? 
People who talk to Alcoa. 


Cost brake on bomb retarder. '‘Snake Eye 
pe blast. Sheet, bar, extrusion, ir 
workable Alcoa” Aluminum to cut costs anc 
um-packed in a lamination of Alc Alun Y New directions in highway sigr 
ay fresh indefinitely. Packag acks easie poles t to low-main 
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Change for the better with Alcoa Aluminum 
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“Did you hear the one about 
the traveling salesman?” 








He got 3,000 extra miles with 


The Round Tire! 


We can’t guarantee you a laugh every 
time, but we know one tire that prom- 
ises you a pleased grin. The Atlas 
PLYCRON* tire—The Round Tire— 
will give you at least 3,000 more miles 
of wear than the tires that come on 
most new cars. And roundness is just 
one reason for the happy bonus you 
get with The Round Tire. 

How come? For one thing, The 
Round Tire comes from a rounder 


(and that’s no joke). 


mold—a mold precision engraved to 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just one 
example of the extra care taken in mak- 
ing Atlas Plycron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 
—lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 


miles of service that you want. 

Tests prove that you can expect at 
least 3,000 more miles from the Atlas 
PLYCRON tire. These tests were con- 
ducted on sets of four tires from vari- 
ous manufacturers’ production for 
1966 model cars and were promptly 
run under identical conditions by an 
independent test fleet. 

Want more miles? Then it’s time to 
get The Round Tire. 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Atlas Tires « Batteries « Accessories « Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
*Trade-marks “Atlas” “Plycron” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © 1966 Atlas Supply Co. 
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Emergo takes the 
guesswork out of 
pension planning. 


And only Continental Bank has the formula. 
Everybody has his own way to pick investments. 
But the pension trust fund staff at Continental 
Bank has created one of the most effective. 


It is Emergo—a unique formula that balances 
highly productive common stocks with 
fixed-income securities. Ten years of Emergo 
application, coupled with the sophisticated 
management of our investment staff, 

have produced truly impressive earnings 
records for the many funds we manage. 


An Emergo analysis can uncover exciting 

new growth opportunities for your company’s 
pension fund. We can also demonstrate how 
the perspective of Continental, as an additional 
trustee, can provide valuable financial insight. 


Continental Bank is one of the country’s top 
banks working with corporations on 

their employee benefit funds. We are uniquely 
able to provide access to outstanding investment 
opportunities, including private placements, 

in Midwest corporations. 


But formulas and geography do not fully explain 
what happens to a pension fund at Continental. 


We invest, you see, a great deal more than money. 


CON TINENTAL BANK 


ontinental Illinois National a ank and Trust Shee. f Chicago 
Brussels »« London + Mexic y* Milan+ Osaka+ Tokyo + Zurich 
Continental Bar k International, New York 
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You can add up to 8 relaxing hours to your stay in Tokyo—by flying Northwest. 





PHOTO BY CARROL. SEGHERS, 


The fellow with the cigar 
flew Northwest to Tokyo. 


And saved himself 8 hours. 


Think what you could do with the 8 hours 
you gain by flying to Tokyo on Northwest. 

You could refresh yourself in a Japanese 
bath. Then, head for the Marunouchi busi- 
ness district. Or just relax and window-shop 
along the Ginza. 

Whatever you do, you'll be awfully glad 
you flew Northwest to Tokyo. 

It's the fastest way from the U.S.A. 

That's because Northwest flies the fastest 
route—straight across! 

Compared to the way most airlines fly— 
across the mid-Pacific—we make your trip 
to Tokyo up to 8 hours shorter. 





El 


If you're like most people, you'll like that. 

You'll like our flight schedule, too—for 
sheer convenience. In fact, as of July 15, 
we'll have more flights to Tokyo than any 
other airline across the Pacific—23 Fan-Jets 
weekly. 

So, you can leave any time you like. 

What about plane-changing on the way? 
You won't have to bother on Northwest. 

You can step aboard our Orient flights in 
any of 9 major U.S. cities* and fly direct to 
Tokyo... one plane straight through! 

Add it up. 8 hours faster. 23 flights. 9 U.S. 
gateways. No matter how you figure it, you're 





better off flying to the Orient with Northwest. 

For reservations to Tokyo—or anywhere in 
the Orient—call your travel agent or North- 
west Orient Airlines. 


*Northwest flies direct to Tokyo from more U.S. 
cities than any other airline: from New York, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Chicago, Seattle and Anchorage, 
And starting July 15—from Philadelphia, Detroit 
and Minneapolis/St. Paul. 


NORTHWEST ORIENT 


THE FANJET AIRLINE 








ACTION 
ORIANDO 2 
FLORIDA! 


Over half of the Sunshine State’s major attractions 


are within 90 minutes driving time! 





ONS aw 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS in physics, engineering, 
business administration and education are offered 
at scenic Rollins College. Plans are underway at 
Rollins for a new science complex and a cultural 





A VACATION BASE where you can fish, play golf, shop center. The new ten-college Florida Technological 
and relax between short trips to Florida's major attractions. University breaks ground this fall on the outskirts 
Send coupon below for free sightseeing guide. of Orlando. 


\ A DISTRIBUTION 

, DAYTONA BEACH HEADQUARTERS 

y\ where major companies 
reach Florida's $14 
billion market faster and 
more economically than 
from any other city in 
the state. 





penne - - - - --- er ee 
ORLANDO AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE — Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1913— ORLANDO, FLORIDA — 32802 


CO Please send me a free copy of your color brochure 
“Orlando — Action Center of Florida." 


and specific information on - - 





NAME = _ 
ADDRESS . == 
TY STATE |: IP CODE. 











CAPE KENNEDY is a fascinating 
stop an hour away from Orlando. 
Free tours offer a close-up view of 
this space capital of the nation. 


0 Iam interested in how a business can profit by locating 
a plant, office or warehouse in Central Florida. 
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At sea for a fun vacation? You'll go overboard for Bermuda! 


ermuda was settled in 1612 by adven- 
B turers who sailed over from England, 
and there's scarcely been a day since then 
that sailing has not figured in our lives. 
But who can blame us? Those Gulf 
Stream breezes, broad bays jeweled with 
islands, and sparkling sunshine are irre- 
sistible temptations. 





Reminder of Britain: a Bermuda “bobby”’ 


Today the fun on Bermuda's waters 
goes by many names, like Firefly, Snipe, 
Corvette, Sunfish. These are sailboats you 
can command by the day, half-day, or 
week, at modest cost. A modicum of ex- 
perience is always advisable, but lacking 
that we can teach you, or providea 
skipper for you. And of course you can 
always sail off into the blue without ever 
leaving the dock. (See illustration above.) 


Boating pleasure doesn’t end with the 
tack-and-jibe set. Plying our waters are 


speedboats, sight-seeing yachts, glass- 


bottomed reef cruisers, game fishing 
boats and little ferries that chug around 
the village circuit. All for you. 

If—that is—you can tear yourself away 
from the secluded, pink-tinted beach you 
have discovered. And the golf course, the 
dining table, and the dance floor! 

If you do manage to slip away, spend 
some time roaming our villages. St. 
George may be the classic Georgian co- 
lonial town, complete with pillory and 
stocks, and streets named Old Maid’s 
Lane and One Gun Alley. Flatts Village 
boasts a fascinating museum and aquar- 
ium. In Hamilton you will find our Colo- 
nial Parliament, and some of the most 








Bermuda hit: the coral reef ballet. 


tempting international shops on earth. 

Is this sea-enchanted island the per- 
fect setting for a honeymoon, rejuvenat- 
ing holiday or a family romp? See for 
yourself! You merely choose your favor- 
ite way to get here (ocean liner, jet liner, 
or your own sailboat). Select your accom- 
modation from Bermuda's wide choice: 
resort hotels, waterfront inns, cottage col- 
onies, guest houses. And come! 

Your travel agent in the U.S. or Can- 
ada will help you. Or write Bermuda: 
610 Fifth Ave., New York 10020 + 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 60602. 

RI 
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CASTLE et 
SPAIN Head 


e 6° 


for two weeks - -— air fares and 000 
in Bank of America Travelers Cheques! 


Visit any bank where Bank of America Travelers Cheques are sold, 
and you may win a magical 14-day vacation for two in a castle in Spain. 
You'll fly there first class, via TWA StarStream Jet. An elegant castle 
suite will be yours for two weeks—with meals and use of a car. At 
your command will be a personal maid, butler, and chauffeur, For 
spending money, you'll have $1000 in Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques—moncey only you can spend. That's the Grand Prize in Bank 
of America’s “Castle in Spain Sweepstakes.” 
Easy to enter. Whenever you buy Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques, you automatically enter the Sweepstakes—and you're being 
wise in the way you handle your travel money. Bank of America Trav- 
elers Cheques are the safest way to carry cash. If your cheques are 
lost or stolen, they're promptly replaced—no matter where you are in 
the world. The world’s largest bank guarantees it! 
Free entry blanks. No purchase is required. Just pick up a free 
entry blank and contest rules at any of the thousands of banks where 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques are sold. Enter as often as you 
wish, but mail cach entry blank separately. The deadline for entries is 
October 15, 1966, (For a list of winners, write Bank of America Trav- 
elers Cheque Dept., PO. Box 3415 Rincon Annex, San Francisco, 
Calif.. enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Sweepstakes void 
where prohibited by Federal, State, or local laws.) 
316 other yaluable prizes. With every entry, you're also eligible 
for additional Bank of America “Castle in Spain Sweepstakes” prizes. 
Full details at your bank 


416 882 000 


tn elem 


For complete prize information, rules, gs ae 


} “Wank o of 3 Americn 


and free entry blanks for “Castle in 
Spain Sweepstakes” visit any bank that 
sells the money only you can spend— 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 
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SECOND PRIZE 


A 1967 Mustang, fully equipped 


THIRD PRIZES 
Complete Bell & Howell 
8-mm home movie outfits 


oS 


FOURTH PRIZES 


Matched Samsonite luggage sets 








FIFTH PRIZES 


Kodak Hawkeye Instamatic camera outfit 


What you can do about obscene, 
harassing or threatening phone calls 


It’s our policy —indeed, it’s our 
business—to make sure that cus- 
tomers receive the best possible 
phone service. 


That’s why, when the telephone 
becomes an instrument of annoy- 
ance, unpleasantness or harass- 
ment, it’s a matter of the most 
serious concern to us. 

There are three things that you 
and members of your family can 
do about such calls, if you receive 


any. 





1. Don’t talk to a caller you're 
doubtful of. Don’t give him the au- 
dience he wants. 


2. Hang up at the first obscene 
word, or if the caller doesn’t say 
anything, or doesn’t identify him- 
self to your satisfaction. 

3. Call your Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office if the annoyance per- 
sists. We have employees who are 
trained to assist and advise you and 
who can frequently help in identify- 
ing the origin of unwelcome and 
troublesome calls. 


en 


In communities across the 
nation, we are working with police 
officials and other authorities to 
curb abusive calling. 


In most circumstances we can 
reveal the origin of abusive calls 
to law enforcement authorities 
with the consent of the called 
party. We want to do all we can 
to protect your right to privacy. 


The more everyone cooperates, 
the fewer such calls there will be. 


A Tez ‘é &) — Tern Li poo 








good vacation 
replacements 
are hard to find 


manpower 
white glove girls 
are hard to beat! 


Manpower White Glove Girls are known the world over for their 
ability to step in, while your staff is away, and keep 

your office work current, Make arrangements nov for the typists, 
stenos, office machine operators, or replacements you need. 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world *« World Headquarters: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, June 22 


BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THE- 
ATER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* “In Pursuit of 
Excellence.” written and directed by John 
Cassavetes, concerns a college track star 
who decides to cheat on his finals. 

THE JOHN GARY SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.), The musical-variety summer re- 
placement shows are still pouring out of 
the network woodwork. Filling in for Dan- 
ny Kaye. this one features—surprise— 
Danny as its first guest, Premiére. 





Friday, June 24 
WAYNE AND SHUSTER TAKE AN AFFECTION- 
ATE LOOK AT JACK BENNY (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Canada’s top comics clip filmed and 
taped performances of U.S. comedy greats 
the way holders of gilt-edged securities 
clip coupons. 


Saturday, June 25 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
§-6:30 p.m.), The National A.A.U. Out- 
door Track and Field Championships at 
Randall's Island, N.Y.: the Grand Prix of 
Belgium in Spa: the final hours of the Le 
Mans 24-hour Grand Prix of Endurance. 


Sunday, June 26 

CAPELLA PAOLINA (CBS, 10-1] a.m). A 
special on two Michelangelo frescoes— 
The Conversion of St. Paul and The Cru- 
cifixion of St. Peter—in the Pauline Chap- 
el of St. Peter's Cathedral in Rome. 

CAMERA THREE (CBS, I1-11:30 a.m.). 
One of the earliest Negro activists was a 
slave named Sojourner Truth. She was 
born in 1797, and she went to court to 
test segregation, retrieve a child from 
slavery, sue a White man for slander. This 
program dramatizes her struggle. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Moscow University and its 35,000 
students. Repeat 

NBC NEWS ENCORE (NBC, 6:20-7:20 
p.m.). David Brinkley is “Our Man on the 
Mississippi,” taking a camera cruise from 
Lake Itasca, Minn.. to Pilottown, La., and 
never the Twain shall meet. Repeat. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:30 p.m.). Gordon MacRae and Shirley 
Jones in the film version of Rodgers & 
Hammerstein's Carousel. 


Monday, June 27 

DARK SHADOWS (ABC, 4-4:30 p.m.). A 
new daytime serial all about a young gov- 
erness and a ten-year-old boy who live in 
a brooding, 19th century castle on a pre- 
cipitous cliff above the raging sea on the 
rockbound coast of Maine. Premiére. 

THE AVENGERS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). One 
of the season's wittiest British imports now 
turns its satiric eye on Manchurian Can- 
didate in “Room Without a View.” 


Tuesday, June 28 

THE RED SKELTON HOUR (CBS, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). Tallulah Bankhead plays 
Madame Fragrant. “the world’s greatest 
authority on exotic perfumes,” to Skelton’s 
man from the gas company looking for a 
leak. Repeat. 

ESSAY ON HOTELS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Harry Reasoner, whose Essay on Bridges 
and Essay on Doors were both delightful 


All times E.D.1 
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Which of these 


four Mutual Funds is 


for you? 


= 


SMU aunts / 


You can find out easily—each fund is designed to meet a dif- 
ferent financial objective. Yet each provides a diversified and 
professionally supervised portfolio of prudently selected se- 
curities. Briefly— 

Investors Stock Fund is designed to give you long-term capital 
appreciation possibilities and reasonable income from securi- 
ties emphasizing common stocks. 

Investors Mutual is a balanced fund. It is planned to provide 
a reasonable return, to preserve your capital, and to secure 
long-term appreciation possibilities. 

Investors Selective Fund is a bond and preferred stock fund. 
Its objective is to provide a reasonably stable quarterly in- 
come while conserving the value of your investment. 
Investors Variable Payment Fund emphasizes common stocks 
with capital appreciation possibilities. 

For free booklets (prospectuses) giving the complete story of 
each, use coupon, or— 


CALL YOUR hKevestows MAN. TODAY ! 


He's listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Mutual Funds” or “Investment Securities” 
NOTE: You can use Investors Accumulation Plan to buy Investors Stock 
Fund for $20 a month, after an initial $40 payment—or you can also accu- 
mulate a specific sum of money over a definite period of years with “Install- 
ment-Type” face amount certificates of Investors Syndicate of America. 
Send coupon or call your Investors Man. 
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DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC, 
Founded 1894 


Investors Building * Minneapolis, Minn, 55402 


I'd like your free information booklet (a prospec- 
tus) on the type of investment cheched below: 


(1 COMMON STOCK FUND 

0) BALANCED FUND 

0 BOND & PREFERRED STOCK FUND 
0 VARIABLE PAYMENT FUND 


The following securities available in most states: 
O INVESTORS ACCUMULATION PLAN 
0 FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATES 


of Investors Syndicate of America 


Name. 





Address, 





City. 








you can now 
make home movies! 





The kobena Super 8 is a remarkable new 
movie camera that uses instant load 
movie film. If you can push buttons, 
whether you are a man, woman or teen- 
ager, you can now make great home 
movies. kobena does all the thinking for 
you; eliminates all that worry about load- 
ing, winding and exposure... allows you 
to concentrate on the creative end of film 
making. Just look at your gorgeous off- 
spring through the viewfinder (if you're a 
bachelor—you know what to look for) and 
press the button. Don't let your family 
grow up and those exciting experiences 
fade away without movies to immortalize 
them. kobena Super 8 movie cameras 
from $59.50 to $159.50. See them at your 
photo dealer or write for free folder. 
(Hurry —think of all the wonderful scenes 
you missed today !). Marketed exclusively 
by Ponder & Best: New York / Chicago / 
Hollywood * P. O. Box 38610, Hollywood, 
California 90038. 


kobena 


super 8 uses 
instant load 
———— 


movie film 


as low as 
$5950 





blends of fact and philosophic musing, 
now finds an inn thing to do—illustrated 
by film clips of hotels and motels in 50 
cities with prices ranging from $500 to 
$1.10 a day. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME is more lavish entertainment than 
outstanding musical, but it looks good and 
has the brash assurance typical of Broad- 
way when it does something well because 
it is familiar. Angela Lansbury plays 
kooky Auntie with gusto. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! When a 
man leaves home and country, he buries 
part of himself, and he is not likely to 
stand beside that grave dry-eyed. Patrick 
Bedford and Donal Donnelly are excellent 
as the public and private selves of a young 
Irishman on the eve of departure for 
Philadelphia and the New World. 

SWEET CHARITY. As a dance-hall dolly 
whose heart is leaden but whose feet are 
mercury. Gwen Verdon is effusive. The 
slickness of Bob Fosse’s choreography is 
suffusive. What there is of Neil Simon's 
book is elusive. 

CACTUS FLOWER. In a sex farce from 
France, a seasoned playboy dentist (Barry 
Nelson) loves nothing more than to cut 
the mustard. His plain nurse (Lauren 
Bacall) puts an end to all that with relish. 


RECORDS 


Piano 


BACH: CONCERTO IN D MINOR; CHOPIN: 
CONCERTO NO. 2 IN F MINOR (London). 
Viadimir Ashkenazy’s technical brilliance 
is enough by itself to rivet the listener's at- 
tention, but it is only one factor in a su- 
perb performance. He moves across the 
glittering surface of the Chopin like moon- 
light on a windswept lake, and gives the 
popular Bach concerto an almost hearty 
treatment that displays to perfection the 
gaiety in its baroque adornments, 

BEETHOVEN: DIABELLI VARIATIONS (RCA 
Victor). Thirty-three variations on a waltz 
by the Austrian composer Anton Diabelli 
pose a formidable test for the virtuoso 
talents of 32-year-old John Browning, 
Much talked about but seldom performed, 
they strain the pianist’s technical mastery 
and his emotional ambience, Browning. 
who is one of the best of the “percussive” 
school, passes the technical trials splen- 
didly, but in the melancholy later varia- 
tions, when he should be exploring Bee- 
thoven’s darker nature, he appears to be 
marking time before the florid finale. 

JOHN CAGE: VARIATIONS IV (Everest). 
Composer Cage arranges a curious coun- 
terpoint to the playing of David Tudor by 
splicing a variety of noises into the stac- 
cato piano theme: the sound of traffic on 
the street outside, a patrician English girl 
chattering nervously, a chanteuse, a col- 
oratura, a boy soprano, Florence Foster 
Jenkins murdering high D at the end of 
the Queen of the Night's aria from The 
Magic Flute, Oddly but irresistibly, they 
add up to a cry from the heart. 

MOZART: CONCERTOS 14, IN E FLAT MAJOR, 
AND 17, IN G MAJOR (Columbia). The 
elegant flowers of Mozart's genius are 
tended with loving care by Rudolf Serkin. 
He does particularly well at portraying 
the shifting moods of the G Major Con- 
certo, which begins like one of the com- 
poser's opera overtures with a triumphant 
flood of sound, then grows increasingly 





introspective. Serkin’s careful hands hold 
the balance, and the listener hears one of 
Mozart's most poignant statements. 

KEYBOARD GIANTS OF THE PAST, VOLUME 
tt (RCA Victor). Memories of an older 
and less self-conscious day, when a world- 
famous virtuoso could sit down and race 
through the Ride of the Valkyries and 
not hear teeth grinding in the audience, 
Olga Samaroff does it here, and Paderew- 
ski plays Senta’s Spinning Song from The 
Flying Dutchman. The tone is unabashed- 
ly romantic, the style bravura, and the 
fact that the sound doesn’t come thun- 
dering down several amplifiers but stays 
within human bounds only emphasizes 
the heroic proportions of these interpret- 
ers. Among them are Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne playing Mozart, Alfred Cortot 
with Ravel and Ossip Gabrilowitsch play- 
ing his own work. The record’s chief de- 
light is an utterly ravishing performance 
by Rachmaninoff of Kreisler’s sentimen- 
tal ditty, Song Without Words. 

LISZT: SONATA IN B MINOR; SCHUBERT: 
“WANDERER” FANTASY (RCA Victor). Artur 
Rubinstein lavishes what seems to be a 
lifetime’s wisdom and dedication on these 
masterpieces of 19th century pianoforte. 
In the Liszt and in the opening of the 
Schubert he displays brilliant pyrotech- 
nics: in the slow movement of the Wan- 
derer, he spins out the quiet melody ten- 
derly and serenely. 


CINEMA 


THE NAKED PREY. A desperate white 
hunter (Cornel Wilde) flees ten man- 
killing native hunters, giving fierce mo- 
mentum to a classic African adventure 
drama that never stints on beauty, blood 
or savagery. 

“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING.” As a Soviet sailor 
whose sub runs aground on an island off 
the New England coast, Broadway's Alan 
Arkin (Luv) makes light of cold war jit- 
ters in a rib-cracking feature-film debut. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Growing up on a 
sheep ranch in New Mexico proves event- 
ful for the ten-year-old hero (Pat Cardi) 
of a sturdy adventure film by the makers 
of such children’s classics as Misty and 
Island of the Blue Dolphins. 

LE BONHEUR. A happy French philan- 
derer tacks blissfully between his wife and 
mistress in Director Agnés Varda's exqui- 
site essay on young love, spelled out with 
considerable cynicism and eye-filling art. 

BORN FREE. Living among lions and 
looking as though they love it, Virginia 
McKenna and Bill Travers add zest to a 
dandy movie based on Joy Adamson’s best- 
seller about her rambunctious house pet, 
Elsa. 

MANDRAGOLA, A cool Renaissance beau- 
ty (Rosanna Schiaffino) defends her vir- 
tue to the next-to-last gasp but turns out 
to be a good loser in Italian Director Al- 
berto Lattuada’s lively version of Machia- 
velli’s comedy. 

MORGAN! Polished performances by Va- 
nessa Redgrave and David Warner lend 
luster to an oddball comedy about an ec- 
centric London painter who woos his 
ex—zgorilla-style. 

DEAR JOHN. Swedish Director Lars Mag- 
nus Lindgren studies the sexcapade of a 
lusty sailor Uarl Kulle) and a winsome 

waitress (Christina Schollin) who discov- 
er that a weekend abed can lead to love. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Cast by 
the Nazis as persecutor of a helpless old 
Jewish shopkeeper (Ida Kaminska), a 
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We taught it to read zip codes. 






! 


And for good reason. By reading the type- As you might suppose, it took a great nu 
written zip code on letters it can help the Post of new ideas to create the electronic zip code 
Office sort the mail at the astonishing rate of reader. But we're old hands at new ideas, Big — 
36,000 letters per hour—fifteen times fasterthan _ ideas, like the Mission Control Center in Houston 
sorting by hand. And the sooner the mailis sorted that Philco designed for NASA. And little ideas, 
the sooner it can start on its way to you. like an automobile key that's cut the same way 
The electronic zip code reader was developed _on both sides, so it's always right side up. 
by our Philco subsidiary. It is now in operation in Don't be surprised if the next idea you like 
the Detroit Post Office. And more are onthe way. comes from Ford. 
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| seriocomic Aryan nonentity (Josef Kro- | 





Since 1960, 

638 new manufacturers 
found happiness here. 
Why’s that? 


For the same reasons that 1033 
existing industries in Massachusetts 
added more plants or plant additions. 


For example, the anticipated 
reduction of industrial property taxes. 
The supply of executive talent 

for industry from Massachusetts’ 
113 institutions of higher learning. 
A quality labor force, with a 
record among industrial states for 
fewest “days lost” through 
worker-management disputes. 
The nearness to Europe 
(Massachusetts is closer than any 
industrial state). The geographical 
splendor of sun-swept beaches, 
flashing ski trails, brilliant 

autumn foliage. 


Want more reasons why your 
industry, too, would find happiness 
in Massachusetts? 

Just write or call: 


Massachusetts Dept. of Commerce 


and Development 
100 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 02202 
Dept. T- Telephone (617) 727-3218. 
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ner) struggles against moral bankruptcy 
in a fine Czechoslovakian drama that re- 
duces the march of history to events on a 
pathetically human scale. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

ARIEL, by Sylvia Plath. Suicide ended 
the promising career of Poet Sylvia Plath 
in 1963. In these poems written during her 
last months, she dipped her pen in old 
wounds and secret bile and scribbled a 
volume of violent verse that constitutes a 
‘major contribution to the poetry of ab- 
reaction. 

THE LAST GENTLEMAN, by Walker Percy. 
In this chaste and witty fable. Walker Percy 


| surpasses his earlier achievement in The 
| Moviegoer, and tells how a bright, likable 


young Southerner settles up with his ideal- 
ism by settling down to ordinary life. 

1066: THE STORY OF A YEAR, by Denis 
Butler. In the 900th anniversary year of 
the Norman invasion, Author Butler mem- 
orably measures the price of Hastings in 
terms of the man who died there (Harold 
of England) and the man who survived to 
wear the crown (William the Conqueror). 

THE DOCTOR IS S’CK, by Anthony Burgess. 
As usual, Burgess’ though's run deeper 
than his plot in this richly antic tale of a 
philologist who enters a hospital with a 
brain injury and discovers that it is a fun 
house mirroring unaccustomed images. 

EARTHLY PARADISE, by Colette, edited by 
Robert Phelps. From random reminis- 
cences that Colette published from time to 
time, Editor Phelps has skillfully con- 
structed a sort of accidental biography 
that reveals her as the most extraordinary 
character in her oeuvre. 

SELECTED POEMS, by Eugenio Montale. 
Poet Montale has been called “the Italian 
Eliot,” and this first volume of his verse 
in translation to appear in the U.S. shows 
that readers have been missing a writer of 
importance, indisputably the most pro- 
found Italian poet of this century. 

ON AGGRESSION, by Kenrad Lorenz. In 
this fascinating natural history of violence, 
a celebrated Austrian naturalist traces the 
all-too-human passion of aggressicn to its 
roots in the lower phyla and finds there 
an inherent (and hopefully inherited) ca- 
pacity to transform aggression into love. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (1) last 
week) 
The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
. The Source, Michener (4) 
. The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
Tell No Man, St. Johns (5) 
. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (6) 
Those Who Love, Stone (7) 
. Tai-Pan, Clavell 
. The Comedians, Greene (10) 
. Columbella, Whitney (9) 


NONFICTION 
The Last Battle, Ryan (1) 
Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (2) 
How To Avoid Probate, Dacey (6) 
. In Cold Blood, Capote (3) 
Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
Johnson (4) 
The Proud Tower, Tuchman (5) 
. Gomes People Play, Berne (8) 
. The Last 100 Days, Toland (7) 
. Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader (10) 
. Churchill, Moran 
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Short runs, too! 
Because they're murder on 
critical engine parts. 

No matter how you drive. 
Kendall quality protects. 
lubricates, saves premature 
wear and costly repair. 
Refined from the richest 
100% Pennsylvania Crude Oil 


KENDALL 
REFINING COMPANY 
BRADFORD, PENNA, 


Division of Witco Chemical 
Company, inc. 
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Fly there On anzenicaw 
and charge your tickets on your American Express Card 
—take a year to pay if you like. 


THis little card has put Los Angeles 
and 46 other American Airlines cit- 
ies within easy reach. 

Gone is the inconvenience of 
plunking down a bundle of cash 
every time you want to fly. Gone is 
the red tape of credit checks, 

With the American Express Card, 
you can charge tickets in seconds on 
American and 70 other airlines fly- 


12 


ing almost everywhere in the world. 
Just show your card and sign your 
name. 
Pay for your airline tickets on 
your next American Express bill. 
Or take a year to pay. Unlike other 
credit plans, the American Express 
service charge is down to earth. The 


ox on the right shows how much 


you actually save. 


66 ™ 
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12-MONTH CHARGE PER $100 OF TICKETS 









American Express | $6.00 (Averages 
plan | 50¢ a month) 


Another major | More than 
credit card plan | $9.50 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
The Company For People Who Travel 
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PPG makes sunglasses for buildings: 
Windows that increase comfort, reduce costs. 


Special trom PPG make windows that 
are even better than wearing sunglasses. These 
environmental control glasses reduce glare and 
keep buildings warmer in winter, cooler in 


summer. And they cut heating and air condition 
ing costs 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* 

There’s a PPG Glass Conditioning product for 
every exposure of every building in any climate 


We make one glass that insulates like a brick wall 
a foot thick 

If you're making building decisions, ask your 
architect to contact a PPG Architectural Repre 
sentative. He can help make your building a better 
investment. Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 15222 
PPG makes the glass that makes the difference 


Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company 
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Juan for President, or Mayor 


Sir: A superb cover story on Juan Mari- 
chal [June 10]. Bat-swinging incidents 
and beanballs are unpleasant but real phe- 
nomena of baseball. Any one incident, 
such as the Marichal-Roseboro affair, will 
not live long in anyone’s memory. The 
memory that will linger is that at one time 
Juan Marichal was indeed “the best right 
arm in baseball.” 
NICHOLAS R. LANG 

Staten Island, N.Y. 


Sir: A basic component of greatness in 


baseball is longevity. Juan Marichal’s skill- 
ful assortment of pitches and love of the 
game ensure his being a 20-game winner 
for at least another decade. He may not 
be President of the Dominican Republic 
by then, but being the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco isn’t so bad. 
ALLEN GROSNICK 

Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: It’s about time someone recognized 
the “real” Juan. As a native of Santa Cruz, 
Calif., | am a faithful Giant fan and arch 
Dodger foe. They can have their $130,000 
Koufax. We've got Willie and Juan, and 
that’s all it takes, 
Dat A. CoTrrett 

Allendale, NJ. 


Sir: A pitcher must be judged not by 
the number of different pitches in his rep- 
ertoire, but by his effectiveness, particu- 
larly in “clutch” situations, Sandy has no 

er in this department today; it is un- 
ikely that there has ever been anyone to 
match him on that score. Nor is it fair 
to state that Koufax gets his “kicks out 
of setting strikeout records,” any more 
than it would be fair to say Joe Louis got 
his kicks out of knocking opponents down. 
Marichal is a fine pitcher, but Koufax is 
a living legend. 

Victor H. BLANK 

Woonsocket, R.1. 


Voices from the Foxholes 


Sir: As I finished reading about the frus- 
trations and inconveniences visited upon 
the poor students facing the draft [June 
3], | received the news of the death in 
Viet Nam of my nephew, Lance Corpo- 
ral Philip Dorn of the Marines. No one 
had to twist his arm to get him to go and 
help out in the job he knew had to be 
done. He and the thousands like him who 
have enlisted have made possible the de- 
ferment of many students who are using 
someone else's future to educate them- 
selves. I wouldn't trade one of the mem- 
ories I have of my nephew for the whole, 
smug, overeducated carcass of one of these 
bearded, unbathed louts who are infesting 
our colleges and using them as a haven for 
their cowardice or as a sounding board for 
Red propaganda. 
Victor Dorn 

Shrewsbury, N.J. 


Sir: Perhaps those students who 25 years 
ago “tramped off to the Post Office to en- 
list en masse” were of a different breed 
than the Class of '66. If that is so, I am 
ashamed to be a member of the present 
generation. 
Barry F. WesTFALL 

Ist Lieutenant, U.S.M.C.R. 

Phu Bai, South Vict Nam 


Sir: As I prepare to go on an operation 
against “the enemy I don’t know,” I would 
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like to know one thing: When will these 
college boys become men? They sound 
like a bunch of girls with growing pains. 

(L. Crt.) JoHN K. McDermMoTT 
Hué, South Viet Nam 


Sir: A college senior who considers Viet 
Nam “so foreign” and “so remote” is con- 
fused about the realities of world politics. 
It is in Southeast Asia that the U.S. is 
preparing its answer to the Chinese Com- 
munist form of aggression. How can a 
student begrudge Uncle Sam two years of 
his life after having spent 20 years enjoy- 
ing all the American freedoms, and with 
the reasonable expectation of 40 more 
years of enjoyment after his military ob- 
ligation is complete? I do not think it un- 
reasonable that the new car, career and 
family should wait a couple of years. If 
the draft is a threat to personal freedom, 
what then is Communism’s worldwide 
campaign? And what is to be our reply 
to this campaign without a strong mili- 
tury establishment? 
(SP4) STEPHEN McCLureE 

U.S.A 


rmy 
An Khe, South Viet Nam 


Sir: I wish Gary Wilson a successful ca- 
reer in geology. Perhaps he can begin by 
examining the rocks in his head. 

(SP6) WittiaM G. CusHING 
Ist Cavalry Division (Airmobile) 
South Viet Nam 


Sir: Your heart-rending explication of 
Actor George Hamilton's impecunious 
plight has softened the hearts and moist- 
ened the eyes of even the most leathery 
marine in this office. In a spontaneous 
charitable eruption, we have amassed a 
small contribution, consisting of Military 
Payment Certificates (the medium of ex- 
change here in Viet Nam), and will glad- 
ly confer this meager token of our sym- 
athy on the struggling young actor on 
his next U.S.O. appearance here. Mr. 
Hamilton should be warned that he may 
not be welcomed exclusively by souls like 
us, imbued with the spirit of human kind- 
ness. In the event of a hegira from his 
high-ceilinged mansion to this land of 
canvas canopies, we would ask him in his 
magnanimity to overlook the selfish taunts 
of privates earning $83.30 base pay per 
month with wife and children back in the 
States. I trust he'll excuse these impetuous 
youths for not understanding modern pa- 
triotism. Our best to Mr. Namath also. 
(Capt.) Francis T. COLEMAN 
Legal Assistance Officer 
Ist Marine Division 
Chu Lai, South Viet Nam 


Bonze or Banza? 


Sir: Reading about the South Vietnam- 
ese Buddhists [June 10], whose primary 
purpose seems to be to foster instability 
in their country, I have come to wonder 
whether “bonze,” the title of their leaders, 
is a derivative of banza, a Hausa word of 
West Africa meaning “emptiness, vanity, 
worthlessness, cheapness.” 
RONALD WISNER 

Peace Corps Volunteer 

Maradi, Niger, West Africa 


Sir: The tastelessness and irresponsibility 
of Time's cynical report on the South Viet 
Nam immolations are repugnant. Such 
disrespect for individual human lives is 
not justified, despite the war's wholesale 
destruction of human life. 

CHARLENE M. Woopcock 


Missoula, Mont. 


The Long View 


Sir: About “Covering Viet Nam” [June 
10]: for perspective’s sake, to my quote 
“Any idiot can cover a war,” please add, 
“I ought to know because I've covered 
four.” 
KEYES BEECH 

Chicago Daily News 

Saigon 


To the Core 


Sir: You describe Floyd McKissick, na- 
tional director of CORE, as “winner in 
a covert internal coup that ousted long- 
time CORE Leader James Farmer” [June 
10]. There was no coup, covert or overt, 
internal or external. There was no “oust- 
ing.” My resignation was of my own voli- 
tion. | made that decision in order to 
launch a literacy campaign under auspices 
of the Center for Community Action 
Education to supplement the fight waged 
by the civil rights movement, lest, when 
equal opportunity is won, we find that 
many are unable to enjoy their new 
freedom. At my request CORE set up 
a committee, on which I served, to 
screen candidates for the post I was relin- 
quishing. Mr. McKissick, a longtime per- 
sonal friend, was the candidate who had 
my support. 
JAMES FARMER 


New York City 


> Time is happy to print Mr. Farmer's 
version, 


Straight Razor 


Sir: As his former boss and later when 
I made him a minority partner in my 
business, | am mortified that my good 
friend and geologist, Franc. R. Joubin, 
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Golf's #1 ball is more popular than 
ever before (and remember: nobody's 
paid to play the Titleist Golf Ball). 


TOURNAMENT RECORD 


Nearest 
Playing Competi- 
Titleist tive Ball 


45 35 


Tournament 


33 
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ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 


Sold through golf course pro shops only 





should write as he does of my career 
(June 10). When Canadian Franc. Joubin 
was employed by me, the price of uranium 
had already been fixed by the U.S. at the 
rate of $8 or better per pound for all 
uranium-producing countries. Canada was 
not excluded. The North Span Uranium 
Mine was completely financed by Morgan, 
Stanley & Co. and the Chase Manhattan 
Bank to the extent of about $90 million. 
The bulk of financing for the other mines 
came from the U.S. and Canada—not 
from Europe. 

| When Franc. Joubin was first employed 
by me, he could not put up $1,000 in one 
of my first syndicates. I loaned him the 
necessary $1,000. When Franc. Joubin left 
| my employ, he had made between $2.000.- 
| 000 and $4,000,000. 

Franc. R. Joubin should, and I suspect 
does, sing “God Bless Joe Hirshhorn” at 
least twice each morning as he is being 
shaved. 


JoserH H. HiIRSHHORN 
Cap d’Antibes, France 


Raising the Flag 


Sir: Although it flies the Italian flag, Ali- 
talia [June 10] gets no direct subsidy from 
the Italian government. Yet. with the ex- 
ception of 1958 when we bore the heavy 
expenses of inaugurating North Atlantic 
service, we have shown u profit every year 
since 1952. 
JoserH H. LETOuURNEAU 
Public Relations Manager 
Alitalia 
New York City 


Sir: Time refers to KLM as a heavily 
subsidized company. KLM _ has not re- 
ceived a single cent of subsidy since 1945 
The Netherlands government owns 50.5% 
of the common stock; much of the bal- 
ance is owned by American investors. 

F. O. KiELMAN 

Vice President 

KLM 
New York City 


No Case Is Hopeless 


Sir: Time is to be congratulated for its 
interesting and authoritative article on ar- 
thritis and rheumatism [June 17] 

As public attention becomes more 
sharply focused on health matters, partic- 
ularly with Medicare going into effect, 
there must be greater depth of understand 
ing of the causes of chronic disease and 
disability, which will be straining medical- 
care facilities more and more. 

Something can be done about arthritis. 
The major forms of it cannot be cured, 
but, with the knowledge we now have, 
more serious disability can be prevented in 
most cases. Moreover, with modern reha- 
bilitative technology, severely crippled pa- 
tients can be returned to meaningful activ- 
ity. No case is hopeless. 

WILLIAM S. CLark, M.D. 
President 
The Arthritis Foundation 
Denver 


Specter of Sylvia 


Sir: The specter of my teens was that 
Mysterious Upstart Sylvia Plath [June 10}. 
I was one of the also-rans who copped 
local awards and got published on every- 
body’s amateur page, while Miss Plath 
carried off the big prizes. In college we 
were haunted by her, too, as she plunged 
into print in Mademoiselle and became a 
Seventeen fashion editor in their annual 
| contest. Then she won a Fulbright. She 
| had everything except an appreciation of 


life. even at its worst, and of her own 
possibilities. 
(Mrs.) Myra DECHAINE 


Los Angeles 


Sir: For Time to state that Sylvia Plath 
“adds a powerful voice to the rising chorus 
of American bards who practice poetry as 
abreaction” (aberration?) is to sanction 
what today is the “in” thing to do—lift 
the lid off the cesspool and revel in its bad 
odors. Spare us the ravings of the “confes- 
sional poet”: poetry is no place for psy- 
chotic self-purgation. Miss Plath is typical 
of those who. in the words of Poet Gustav 
Davidson, have “corrupted poetry by emp- 
tying it of music, magic and meaning.” 
FRANCESCA GULI 





Rochester 


Four, the Hard Way 


Sir: Time loads the dice inexcusably in 
its report [June 17] on London's reaction 
to Osborne's play. A Bond Honoured, 


Writes Time: “London's critics cast one 
look at the tasteless mayhem and 
held their noses.” Of the twelve major 


newspaper critics, at least four held their 
breath. Harold Hobson in the Sunday 
Times said of Osborne: “He is not only 
our most important dramatist; he is also 
our chief prophet.” According to Ronald 
Bryden of the Observer, “the effect of A 
Bond Honoured in performance is marvel- 
ously theatrical.” Alan Brien of the Sun- 
day Telegraph thought it “a serious, am- 
bitious and valuable play which matures in 
the memory and fertilizes the imagina- 
tion.” while for Milton Shulman in the 
Fvening Standard, it was “a stunning 
parable with a _ magnificent theatrical 
impact.” Perhaps Time will honor its bond 
with fair reportage by letting these voices 
be heard. 





KENNETH TYNAN 
London 


Stoking the Fires 


Sir: Thank you for setting us straight on 
Leopold Stokowski [June 3]. His genius 
has been far more profitable to the musi- 
cal world than his few past antics have 
been abusive. Presently, all we are asked 
to contend with are his Dionysian method 
of conducting (which is. for many, a more 
valuable visual aid than some are willing 
to admit) and certain liberties he may 
take with an orchestral score. Those who 


may feel they are not supposed to like 
such things need to remember what 
Brahms once said to Conductor Arthur 


Nikisch after Nikisch’s fiery interpretation 
of the Brahms Violin Concerto: “So—it 
can be done that way too.” 

(THe Rev.) Ropert B. MERTEN 
First Presbyterian Church 
Coudersport, Pa. 
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One monthly check 
takes care of your Travelers Cap 
Insurance. In most states, 


Travelers doubles your maximum 
medical benefits, at no extra cost, 


if you use seat belts. 





The same monthly check 
can pay for your life insurance 
Ask about the Travelers The same monthly check 
Money-Back Life Insurance protects you if a neighbor's child, 
Policy that can pay you back even a deliveryman—or anyone—1s 
more money than you put in 


injured on your property. 
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~ Now cover everything 
with just one check a month. 


Travelers new Umbrella Plan combines 

all your insurance—personal 07 business— 

into equal, easy monthly payments. 

Nothing’s overlooked. Nothing's over-insured. 

One man takes all the worries off your back. 
Your Travelers Man 
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Automatic 
movies 


The automatic features on the new Focus-Tronic Super 8 camera mean 
you can take the most exciting, fun-to-see movies ever—even if you've never 
used a movie camera before. 


























Automatic: Power Focus. 

You push a button and this 

Bell & Howell exclusive assures 
you you're in perfect focus. 
You never have to guess 


Automatic: perfect 
exposure. You can’t 
under- or over-expose 

a shot because our 
exclusive Optronic Eye® 
won't let you. 

It automatically adjusts to 
every lighting condition @ 
—lets you concentrate % 

on the action. 


Automatic: exciting 5-to-1 
electric zooming. You push a 
button for silky-smooth zoom 
shots, all the way from wide 
angle to dramatic telephoto 


Automatic: film loading. 

Just drop in a Super 8 cartridge. 
You never touch the film. Since 
Super 8 is 50% bigger than regular 
8mm film, you'll need a new projector. 
We have automatic models here, too. 


This is the unique power-focusing 
telescope. It magnifies your subject 
for razor-sharp focusing throughout 
the 5-to-1 zoom range 


Automatic: instant slow motion. Just 
push the “run” button a little harder, 

even in the middle of a shot. Unlike 
other cameras, there are no 


extra settings to make Automatic: beautiful, exciting movies—the first 
xtra ings ake. 


time you try. What are you waiting for? 


Focus-Tronic 
Bell & Howell Super & 


Photographic instruments built a little better 
than they really have to be 


THOSE WHO TRY ONE, USUALLY BUY ONE. A close inspection of the 1966 Cadillac 
and a demonstration drive—will leave you totally dissatisfied with your present car. For a Cadillac fulfills 
all of your motoring ambitions. Its dignity of styling instantly identifies it as the Standard of the World. 
It is luxurious and quiet almost beyond belief. And it outperforms and outmaneuvers many a sports car 


of far less comfort. See your authorized dealer and drive the 1966 Cadillac at your very first convenience. 
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Tonight offer her a daiquiri 

made with Ronrico, 

Puerto Rico’s tasteful rum. 

Then watch her sip into something 
light and comfortable. 
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= week some quarter of a million people in the U.S. began 
receiving a handsome new book. It is The World of Dela- 
croix, second in a projected multivolume series called the Li- 
brary of Art published by Time-Lire Books. Since 1961, 
Time-Lire Books has distributed a total of more than 50 mil- 
lion books in 13 languages, now ranks among the world’s top ten 
book-publishing enterprises. 

The Library of Art is one of eight series of volumes in produc- 
tion or already completed. One series studies science in all its 
branches; others deal with nature, U.S. history and the world’s 
cultures. The Lire World Library of 34 volumes examines in 
words and pictures the lands of the earth. Each series is profusely 
illustrated in color. In addition, there is the Time Reading Pro- 
gram, which offers low-cost, soft-cover reprints of books that 
have lasting quality. 

TimeE-LiFE Books is a separate division of Time Inc. The 
editors of Time, busy enough in their own field, do not actively 
participate in the Books division’s work. However, many of the 
247 people on the editorial staff of that division were drawn 
from Time and her sister publications. Out next week will be the 
18th volume in the Science Library, Planets, co-authored by 
Jonathan Norton Leonard, for many years Time's science writer. 
Editor of the Time Reading Program is Max Gissen, who for 16 
years was a writer in Time's Books section. Rhett Austell was 
general manager of Time when he was named publisher of 
Time-LiFe Books in 1964. 

On most books, scholars and other experts are brought in as 
consultants and writers. Sir Maurice Bowra and Moses Hadas 
authored volumes in the Great Ages of Man series, respectively 
Classical Greece and Imperial Rome. Most volumes carry an 
introduction by an authority in his field. Among the introducers: 
British Author-Physicist C. P. Snow; John Walker, Director of 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington; Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission; Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall; Henry Ford I. While, in its 
beginning days in book publishing, Time Inc. brought out vol- 
umes that were in large measure derived from articles that had 
appeared in the magazines, the texts and nearly all of the photo- 
graphs in all Time-Lire Books titles are new. 

Time-LiFe Books is a unique publishing venture in many ways. 
It brings high-quality books at low cost to large numbers of 
readers. The books are sold almost exclusively by mail order. 
Response by both reader and critic has been warm. Of the first 
volume in the Library of Art series, Artist Rockwell Kent said: 
“It would be hard for me to overstate my delight in The World 
of Michelangelo—not merely for its superb reproductions of the 
master’s work but for the textual and pictorial presentation.” 
The Great Ages of Man series, wrote the Los Angeles Times, 
“demonstrates the imposing possibilities of pictorial history . . . 
This, of course, is to be expected from the Time-Lire special- 
ists. What is even more important is the selection of scholars of 
the reputation of Bowra and Hadas for texts. Research is meticu- 
lous and relevant. This is history written with respect for the 
reader’s intelligence, and, therefore, more worthy of praise.” 
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We’re looking for: 
a special kind of man. 


Equitable is expanding fast. As more people 
get to know about Living Insurance, more op- 
portunities open for men and women to become 
Equitable representatives, and enjoy the re- 
wards that come from helping others, 

We're thinking of a man like Jim Moore who 
represents us in Pueblo, Colorado, Dan Ross of 
New York, Brad Pulley of Virginia Beach... 
and the more than 7,000 other Equitable repre- 
sentatives. 

You may not know these men. But their spe- 
cial kind of service is well known and appreci- 
ated by thousands in their own communities. 

They have learned a great deal about life in- 
surance through Equitable’s extensive training 
facilities. More than that...they have in back 
of them the integrity, reliability and strength 
of this 107-year-old leader in the field. 

Great companies attract superior men. In 
turn the superior men strengthen the company. 

The men and women we select to represent us 
must reflect the high standards Equitable has 
pioneered and developed...standards acknowl- 
edged as foremost in our business. Our repre- 
sentatives earn ample financial rewards, Theirs 
is the added satisfaction of being “special.” 

Do you see yourself in this picture? If you 
do, drop a note to Coy Eklund, Senior Agency 


Vice President at our Home Office, / 
It could be the beginning of a very happy 
association. For you. For us. And for count- 
less people who count on the advice of The 
Man from Equitable. CC 
Oo pt 
LIVING INSURANCE...FROM EQUITABLE | *, 


I\\ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
N. Y., N.Y, 10019 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F & tauitavie 19 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


A Captive of Consensus 

No 20th century U.S. President, with 
the possible exception of Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, has performed with greater 
political efficacy than Lyndon Johnson. 
Yet popular approval of the President 
is at the lowest ebb since Harry Tru- 
man’s nadir in 1951, Few Chief Execu- 
tives have striven more wholeheartedly 
to win a national consensus; yet John- 
son is being lambasted from all quarters 
for all kinds of reasons. Few Presi- 
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THE LATE HIM ° 
Some mighty sad faces that night. 


dents, moreover, have been more sensi- 
tive to criticism than L.BJ., and few 
have responded with so little grace. 
Ambition, it seems, is both the Tex- 
an’s strongest trait and his greatest li- 
ability, for in his deep desire to be 
remembered as a great American Presi- 
dent, Johnson is not content to let his- 
tory make its own judgments. In a sense, 
he may be a victim of what Historian 
James MacGregor Burns calls the “cor- 
ruption of consensus.” In The Crucible 
of Leadership, his second yolume on 
the presidential system, Burns elabo- 
rates: “No matter how benign a gov- 
ernment may be, it will be tempted to 
manipulate public opinion, to cover up 
mistakes, and to cast doubt on the 
patriotism or at least the honesty of 
outside critics. The more that govern- 
ment represents a consensus, or claims 
to, the more tempted it may be to suc- 
cumb to some of these tendencies.” 
Baffled & Irked. At that, most criti- 
cism of the Administration last week 
was hardly profound. Lobbing back 


Johnson’s own unfortunate term for 
critics of Viet Nam, House Minority 
Leader Gerald Ford labeled the Presi- 
dent the nation’s “No. | Nervous Nellie” 
on the matter of pollster ratings, all 
but accused him of habitual fibbing to 
conceal “bad news, blunders or even 
minor missteps.” California’s Republican 
Congressman Bob Wilson hit another 
delicate issue by questioning the pro- 
priety of Luci Johnson's gala wedding 
plans at a time when “Americans are 
being sent to fight and possibly die in 
Southeast Asia.” As for the conduct of 
the war, Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield again voiced misgivings. “We 
have yet,” he said, “after extraordinary 
efforts, to begin to devise a formula 
for the resolution of the conflict.” 

Baffled and irked by his critics, John- 
son flailed away with defensive, self- 
serving statements that did little to en- 
dear him to the people whose affection 
he craves. “I am not interested in the 
image or the appearance,” he told a 
group of state legislators assembled at 
the White House. “I am interested in 
accomplishments and achievement. | am 
interested in the results that we obtain. 
I am doing my dead level best to pro- 
vide this country and our people with as 
good a Government as | am capable of. 
J am doing the best I can.” Then, in 
an abrupt change of mood, Johnson 
hymned his Administration’s achieve- 
ments before a meeting of doctors and 
hospital officials assembled to discuss 
the advent of Medicare. “We are right 
inside the Promised Land,” he declared. 
“And we want to be successful.” 

Bids for Sympathy. Johnson's con- 
cern with his image led, nonetheless, to 
a mawkish display of official grief over 
the death of Him, the family beagle 
that was run over last week by a lim- 
ousine in the White House driveway. 
Reporters were solemnly informed of 
daughter Lynda Bird’s reaction (she 
burst tearfully in on a meeting with 
Congressmen to tell her father), of Lady 
Bird’s reaction (“It makes you feel 
you have been hit in the stomach with 
a hard rock”), of Lyndon’s reaction 
(“We are having a sad time at the White 
House tonight”), and the tearjerking 
details continued to flow for days. 

In still another public bid for under- 
standing, the President saw to it last 
week that Senate Foreign Relations 
Chairman J. William Fulbright, one of 
his most bitter adversaries on the Viet 
Nam issue, was invited to a White 


House reception for visiting Austrian 
businessmen. When Fulbright came up 
to shake hands, the President beamed 
warmly, chatted cheerfully with the 
chairman for a few minutes while cam- 
eramen snapped away, then steered 
Fulbright into his private office for a 
few more minutes of talk. The White 
House later leaked broad hints that the 
two had resolved their pent-up differ- 
ences—though only a few hours later, 
Fulbright’s committee coldly excised 
some of the conditions and funds that 
the President had demanded as essen- 








FULBRIGHT & “FRIEND” 
So very ambitious to be great. 


tial to his foreign-aid program, In fact, 
the Arkansas Senator is as far as ever 
from a reconciliation with his quondam 
friend and colleague. 

Grounds for Pride. The truth ap- 
pears to be that Johnson, however 
adept at the arts of suasion and com- 
promise, is ill at ease with persistent, 
complex issues that are not susceptible 
to activist solutions. Yet the President 
has good reason to be gratified. The 
burst of inflation that dismayed econ- 
omists early this year seems to have 
receded. Indeed, Commerce Secretary 
John T. Connor predicted last week 
that “unless there is a drastic change, 
there will be no new tax in this session 
of Congress” (though that qualified 
forecast was later hedged even more by 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler). 

More important, there is good rea- 
son for optimism about the state of the 
world, Despite the French-instigated 
tremors within NATO, Europe not only 
is more stable than at any time since 
World War IL but is also full of po- 
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litical movement hinting at political in- 
novations to come. In Asia, nine free 
countries met at Seoul and formed a 
loose but friendly association that would 
have been impossible a year ago. 

Shifts & Surprises. After all the over- 
heated debate about Johnson's decision 
to head off a potential Communist take 
over in the Dominican Republic last 
year, this month’s peaceful elections in 
that country have amply vindicated the 
American intervention, And U.S. troops 
in Viet Nam are inflicting the kind of 
losses that no enemy can sustain in- 
definitely. Moreover, as the President 
said at a week’s end press conference: 
“By every evidence available to us, the 
majority of the people of South Viet 
Nam seem determined to fight for the 
right to work out their own affairs, 
They want to go forward with eco- 
nomic reform, greater social justice, 
and a constitutional government.” 

However, the President all too often 
sounds self-pitying or vainglorious when 
it comes to expounding the substantive 
successes of his nation and Adminis- 
tration. Faced with “the shifts and sur- 
prises of daily affairs,” in Churchill's 
phrase, Lyndon Johnson at times seers 
less the man “of doctrine and deeply 
rooted convictions” than the prisoner 
of circumstances and frustration, 


THE CONGRESS 
A Vote for Non-Leadership 


“So help me God,” the tall, white- 
haired Democrat from South Carolina 
told the House in an emotion-choked 
voice, “we are going to have a follow- 
on bomber if it kills me. If 1 live, 
I am determined to get my nation a 
bomber.” It was Lucius Mendel Rivers 
in the kind of histrionic performance 
to be expected during a tense debate. 
But there was no debate. When the 
Armed Services Committee chairman 
was finished, the House gave him a 
standing ovation and voted 356 to 2 
in favor of his bill authorizing $931 
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SOUTH CAROLINA'S RIVERS 
Mandate to a marching tune. 
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million more than the Administration 
had requested for military hardware, 
research and development 

Apart from the price tag, the bill as 
passed contains the fiat that the Penta- 
gon must build “as soon as practica- 
ble” two new nuclear-powered guided- 
missile frigates similar to the Navy's 
Bainbridge. The measure also provided 
twice as much money as the Defense 
Department had requested in order to 
accelerate development of the so-called 
advanced manned strategic aircratt, a 
new long-range heavy bomber. 

Torrent of Eulogy. While it has be- 
come almost routine for Congress to 
vote more funds for particular weapons 
than Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara wants to spend—and for McNa- 
mara to ignore the appropriations—last 
week’s bill “mandates” him to use the 
funds for the Navy's frigates. If en- 
acted, it could result in an unprece- 
dented constitutional impasse between 
the executive and legislative branches. 
The committee tried the same maneu- 
ver in 1962 under Rivers’ predecessor, 
Carl Vinson, but the Administration 
was able to muster enough strength to 
persuade Vinson to back down. 

Since then, McNamara’s foes on 
Capitol Hill have become increasingly 
incensed by his insistence on total con- 
trol over the military establishment. 
The Rivers committee report demanded 
acerbically “whether we might not be 
better non-led by a mediocrity than be 
absolutely dominated by a Caesar.’ The 
House's rare show of solidarity behind 
Rivers’ bill was also in part a fervent 
rejoinder to a column by Drew Pearson 
that very day charging that the commit- 
tee chairman's absence from the House 
(which delayed action on the bill for 
two weeks) resulted from a monumen- 
tal drinking binge. Rivers, who has been 
on the wagon for years, mentioned bur- 
sitis, not booze, as the cause of his 
hospitalization, and his colleagues re- 
sponded with a torrent of eulogy sel- 
dom accorded a living member. 

Rare Solidarity. Thus the technical 
issues in the dispute with McNamara 
were barely discussed. The Pentagon's 
original request for $16.9 billion had 
already been fattened by the Senate, 
which authorized an extra $243 million 
to further a number of projects pres- 
ently unwanted by McNamara, notably 
a new fighter, an antimissile system and 
a single nuclear frigate 

So obvious and overwhelming was 
House support for Rivers’ addition of 
$688 million to the Senate version that 
the Administration made no attempt to 
contest it and could only hope that the 
Senate-House conference would drop 
the compulsory aspect of the bill. In 
fact, its bellicose wording was clearly 
aimed at establishing an extreme bar- 
gaining position from which Rivers 
could retreat a little if McNamara also 
compromised. Nonetheless, the report 
warned: “The committee intends to 
play the tune to which the legitimate 
power of Congress will march back up 


Capitol Hill.” 





THE ADMINISTRATION 
A Pro for CIA 


The Central Intelligence Agency, 
which tries not too successfully to stay 
out of the news, makes it big when it 
has something that it wants to tell. So 
it was last week when Richard Helms 
was named to replace Admiral Wil- 
liam Raborn, 61, as director of the 
CIA. And, as usual, there were count- 
less cloak-and-dagger theories to ex- 
plain the switch. President Johnson 
compounded the conspiracy theories by 
burying the news in a clutch of routine 
personnel announcements. 

Actually, Raborn had an understand- 
ing with Johnson, when he took the job 
14 months ago, that he would stay only 
a year or two: thus his departure was 
not unexpected. A retired line officer 
with a flair for administration, he 
brought to the sprawling spookery in 
Langley, Va., modern management 
techniques for analyzing, projecting and 
distributing the inchoate mass of intor- 
mation that pours in on the agency 
from every corner of the world 

Unlike his immediate predecessors, 
John McCone and Allen Dulles, Raborn 
sought no policymaking role, was far 
less concerned with the substance of in- 
telligence, and his detached air drew 
criticism, 

Dick Helms, 53, has made his career 
in what Washington calls the “intelli- 
gence community.” A Williams College 
graduate and a newsman before joining 
the Navy in 1942, he served as an OSS 
officer during the war and signed up 
with the CIA at its founding in 1947 
He rose to become deputy director for 
plans—meaning coyert operations—un- 
der McCone, and has since handled the 
agency's delicate relations with Con- 
gress while simultaneously directing 
most of the CIA's pure-intelligence func- 
tions as Raborn’s first deputy. He thus 
became the first professional ever to 
head the agency, and about that at 
least there was no mystery. 





CIA’S HELMS 
No mystery about the credentials. 
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REPUBLICANS 


Trustee for Tomorrow 
(See Cover} 

Fellow delegates, ladies and gentle- 
men: I have the honor to present to 
you at this time the brilliant and dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. As 
1 need hardly tell you, he has a 94% 
rating from the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and a real, down-the-line 
liberal voting record. He wows the mi- 
norities at the polls—and the majority 
as well, Not to mention his lovely wife 
and all those bright kids. Education? 
Physical fitness? Culture? Why, the Sen- 
ator almost invented them. As for pol- 
itics, hardly a day goes by without his 
making a speech, offering an amend- 
ment, getting his picture in the papers, 
jetting up to Manhattan or down to 
Latin America, Senator, take a how... 

Senator? Hey, what's that little bald 
guy standing up for? Where is Bobby 
Kennedy, anyway? 


Well, Bobby was off solving Africa’s 
problems. But if anyone had in fact de- 
livered such an introduction in Wash- 
ington last week, it would have applied 
with equal accuracy to a non-hirsute, 
non-Harvard winner named Jacob Kop- 
pel Javits, 62, senior Senator from New 
York, lifelong Republican and, like 
Bobby Kennedy, a loner athirst for 
bigger things. 

An irrepressibly energetic man whose 
normal gait is a gallop, Javits has been a 
Senator for nearly ten years. Thus, 
though that exalted station might once 
have seemed impossibly remote for a 
poor boy born in what Javits fondly de- 
scribes as “the urban counterpart to a 
log cabin—a janitor’s flat in a_tene- 
ment,” its ambit today seems too con- 
fining for his vaulting talents and am- 
bitions. Having never previously stood 
sull in any one place for so long, Javits 
is pawing the track and snifling tbe air 
in quest of a higher prize—a place on 
his party's 1968 presidential ticket. 

Preposterous? Jack Javits for Presi- 
dent? Or Vice President? A slum-born 
Jew from the Lower East Side of New 
York? A luncheon companion and con- 
fidant of the G.O.P.’s Eastern “king- 
makers” and Wall Street international- 
ists? A mugwump who backed F.D.R. 
in 1940 and bucked Barry Goldwater in 
1964? An urban apostate who out- 
Democrats most Democrats? (“If you 
get any more forward than you are,” 
Hubert Humphrey once kidded him, 
“you'll be ahead of the Democratic 
Party.”) To the brand of Republican 
who keeps the conservative faith be- 
tween elections with readings from 
Robert Taft and denunciations of Lyn- 
don Johnson, the idea is anathema. 

“To start with,” sniffed a Midwestern 
Republican, “he’s from New York. Add 
to that his religion and his voting rec- 
ord, and it just wouldn't go down too 
well with a lot of people out here.” 
Maybe Javits would offer the nation a 
new face for 1968, snorted arch-Con- 
servalive William F. Buckley Jr.—but 
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THE JAVITSES AT HOME IN MANHATTAN 
Up from an urban log cabin with Lincoln’s principles. 
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so would Mario Savio.” Exclaims a 
Senate colleague: “Preposterous!” 

The Compleat Senator. Audacious, 
perhaps. But preposterous? Not really. 
While Javits’ faith might once have 
barred him even from fleeting consid- 
eration, the old religious and racial 
stigmata of U.S. politics were pretty 
well dissolved by John F. Kennedy's 
victory in 1960. In 1964, few voters 
were concerned that the G.O.P. presi- 
dential candidate was half-Jewish, his 
running mate a Catholic. “There is no 
office now closed to a Jew, including 
the presidency,” says Javits, and he is 
convinced that a member of his faith 
will be a national candidate within the 
next decade. “It would be nice,” he 
muses, “to be the fellow it happened to.” 

Some of Javits’ friends consider him 
dotty even to try. He will be 64 at the 
next convention, close to the acceptable 
age limit even for a Vice President. 
One of the greatest vote-getters in New 
York State's history, he is a shoo-in for 
a third six-year Senate term in 1968. 
Though a member of the minority par- 
ty and something of a maverick, whose 
abrasiveness and hustle have always 
barred him from the Senate's cozy inner 
establishment, he has achieved rare re- 
spect and stature by force of intellect, 
diligence and integrity. 

The compleat Senator, Javits never 
forgets his role. He has grown so used 
to the limelight that the public figure 
and the private man have fused and 
become virtually indistinguishable; his 
handsome wife Marion complains, only 
half in jest, that even at home he will 
not answer a question without clearing 
his throat and buttoning his coat. When 
approached by a streetwalker late one 
night in Manhattan, the Senator intro- 
duced himself, shook her hand and pro- 
ceeded to solicit her vote. He loves his 
eminence and supports it with a sober 


single-mindedness matched by few, if 
any, of his colleagues. 

Yet Javits is willing to risk all he has 
won for what he wryly refers to as “my 
vice-presidential foray.” He makes no 
secret of coveting the nomination. “Hi, 
Mr. Vice President,” cracked Missouri's 
Democratic Senator Stuart Symington 
when the two met aboard the Senate 
subway the other day. “Hi, yourself,” 
Javits grinned, slightly embarrassed but 
mightily pleased. As an enthusiastic and 
frequent student of form at New York's 
Aqueduct Race Track, he knows that 
he belongs in the long-shot category. 
He also knows that handicapping poli- 
ticians is, if possible, a less precise sci- 
ence than handicapping Thoroughbreds. 

Mid-Channel Course. Javits argues 
convincingly that in pursuing the nomi- 
nation his transcendent interest is not 
his personal future but that of the 
G.O.P, “It is my burning desire,” he 
says, “to bring the Republican Party to 
modern terms.” Regardless of his own 
fortunes at the G.O.P. convention, he 
sees the very fact of his candidacy as 
the most logical and effective platform 
to achieve that end. 

“What the hell,” he notes, “even Har- 
old Stassen had a bigger voice than I 
did simply because he was a candidate. 
You have to be a candidate to be 
heard.” He adds: “Ill be any kind of 
candidate for anything to carry this 
cause—or I'll be no candidate, if that’s 
the best way to get the Republican Party 
back into the mainstream of American 
life.” 

That mainstream, in Javits’ view, 
weaves between the Scylla of the right, 
with “those who ignore international 
realities and look back with nostalgia 
to the economic jungle of the 19th cen- 
tury,” and to the left, the Charybdis 
of “increasing control over the nation’s 
economic and social life.” He feels it is 
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the responsibility of Republican liberals 
to chart a mid-channel course, thus of- 
fering the voter a choice “between a 
Democratic Party which instinctively 
leans on the Government to solve any 
problem, and a Republican Party which 
instinctively seeks ways to bring the 
resources of the business community 
into collaboration with the powers of 
the Government in a mixed economy.” 

A Matter of Priorities. The G.O.P., 
says Javits, must quit being embarrassed 
over its ties with business, “There is 
nothing wicked about being the ‘party 
of business,” he wrote in Order of Bat- 
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AT MANHATTAN’S SHAKESPEARE BALL 
With a gallop for a gait. 


tle: A Republican's Call to Reason, a 
book he is now updating for distribution 
to some 20,000 key politicians and edi- 
tors as a kind of campaign manifesto, 
“And if ‘business’ is understood as being 
something infinitely more than a col- 
lection of managers, including also in- 
vestors, workers, consumers and farmers 
—all of whom draw sustenance from 
the function of business—there is noth- 
ing narrow-minded about it. ‘Business,’ 
properly understood, is so central to ev- 
ery aspect of our civilization that Re- 
publicans should proudly announce that 
they are indeed ‘the party of business.’ ” 

His quarrel with the Republican right 
wing Is 4 Matter of priorities as well 
as ideals. Javits is convinced that the 
conservatives’ fealty to states’ rights “all 
too often means in practice denounc- 
ing the Federal Government for trying 
to do too much—while in effect sus- 
taining the right of the states to do 
nothing at all.” Yet, he argues, “there 
is much to be done that, in the terms 
of Lincoln’s principle of government, the 
people cannot do for themselves and 
that a people’s government must lead 
in undertaking.” 

Javits is a compulsive leader and ini- 
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tiator. Last week, breaking a longstand- 
ing rule of neutrality in primary con- 
tests, he sent a telegram of support to 
moderate Republican William J. Casey 
in his contest for New York's Nas- 
sau County congressional nomination 
against Goldwaterite Steven B. Derou- 
nian. “I cant even vote for Casey,” said 
the Senator. “But when Goldwater said 
Casey was a phoney, | felt I had to 
make a statement.” 

His statement is a pretty fair summa- 
tion of what he believes is at stake in 
his own bid for national office. “The 
issue involved is of critical importance,” 
he said, “for the struggle within the Re- 
publican Party is between a type of 
conservatism which can disable the par- 
ty from being really national and a pro- 
gressive viewpoint which can make the 
party eligible for a national mandate.” 

By Javits’ lights, California’s G.O.P, 
Gubernatorial Candidate Ronald Rea- 
gan comes close to representing that 
kind of debilitating conservatism, but he 
is ready and willing to be convinced oth- 
erwise. When Reagan visited Washing- 
ton last week, Javits made a point of 
meeting him, addressing him as “Ron” 
and beaming when the actor recipro- 
cated with the compliment, “Senator, 
I met your lovely wife.” 

Crumbs into Cakes. Of course, there 
may be reason to wonder why a poli- 
tician with any thought for his fu- 
ture would even want a place on the 
next G.O.P. national ticket. To be sure, 
Viet Nam and a. skittish economy 
may considerably erode Lyndon John- 
son’s strength by 1968, and there are 
politicians who believe that the Presi- 
dent’s personal unpopularity could lead 
to his defeat. To Javits, whether John- 
son is beatable or not is irrelevant. As 
he sees it, the G.O.P. is obliged to put 
up a strong fight if it is to lay a base 
for 1972 and, more important, if it is 
to retain its vigor as a major party 

Though the nomination may thus be 
a prize of dubious worth, Javits pursues 
it with no less vigor for that reason. Aft- 
er all, throughout his career the G.O.P 
has handed him crumbs, and he has in- 
variably turned them into seven-layer 
cakes, 

When the party first nominated him 
for Congress in 1946, it was in a West 
Side Democratic stronghold that had 
not elected a Republican since 1920. 
When the party nominated him for state 
attorney general in 1954, he was given 
scant chance against a Democrat whose 
name had special magic in New York 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. He was 
the only Republican winner on the state 
ticket. When Javits sought the senatori 
al nomination in 1956, the party's con- 
servatives did their best to block him 
He finally got the nomination, after 
Millionaire John Hay Whitney issued an 
ultimatum: if the party rejected Javits, 
it could cross Whitney's gilt-edged name 
off its contributors’ list. That time Jav- 
its had to run against another Demo- 
crat with a famous political name in 
New York, Robert F. Wagner Jr., and 
again he won. 





Proudest Possession. Not too long 
ago, Jack Javits might have deemed 
himself fortunate indeed to have got- 
ten even crumbs. Reared on the abrad- 
ing edge of self-sufficiency, he was the 
second son of Morris Jawetz, a former 
Talmudic scholar in what had been the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and Ida Litt- 
man, daughter of a ne’er-do-well trav- 
eling salesman from Vienna who aban- 
doned his family. Morris’ proudest pos- 
session—about his only one—was his 
name; he traced its origin to a Biblical 
family of scribes that lived at Jabez 
(1 Chronicles 2: 55) near Jerusalem. 





HUGGED BY BROTHER BEN (1920s) 
Still trying to teach. 


He changed its spelling after arriving 
in the U.S. in 1890, 

Unable to make good in the new 
world as a tailor, Morris worked as a 
janitor for three scrofulous tenements 
in Manhattan's teeming Jewish ghetto. 
His stipend: $33 a month and a free 
two-bedroom flat. He also served as a 
ward heeler, working under an Irish 
saloonkeeper who gave him money be- 
fore every election to distribute (at $2 
a head) to tenement dwellers who prom- 
ised fealty to the Democratic ticket, 

Red-Hot Socialist. Jack was born on 
May 18, 1904, as a recently installed 
wooden plaque on the grimy, six-story, 
red-brick building at 85 Stanton St. at- 
tests. (Beneath Javits’ name someone 
has scrawled “Nigger Lover.) Until his 
bar mitzvah at 13, Jack slept in the 
same bed with his brother Ben, now 71. 
“Our relationship was that of father 
and son,” says Ben, who tried to teach 
Jack all he knew: to the vast annoy- 
ance of Jack’s wife, he is still trying. 
For a time, Ben was, in his words, “a 
red-hot Socialist” who railed on street 
corners against the system that was 
crushing his father. Today, as a well- 
to-do lawyer, he is closer to Goldwater 
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in his economic philosophy, has written 
a number of books with titles like Make 
Everybody Rich and Be a Capitalist 
or Be Damned. 

Long, Red Curls. Jack. a quiet, neat 
child with long, red curls, began working 
at eleven, helping his mother sell crock- 
ery from a pusheart. After graduating 
as senior class president from Manhat- 
tan's George Washington High School, 
he worked as a lithographic-supply sales- 
man and a bill collector, attended New 
York University’s law school at the 
same time, passed his bar exams in 
1927. In that year was born Javits & 
Javits, a firm specializing in bankruptcy 
and corporate reorganization, with Ben 
the inside man and Jack the eloquent 
trial lawyer. Jack, who set up his own 
firm when he entered politics, is now 
worth roughly $1,000,000, earns $30,- 
O00 a year as Senator and another 
$35,000, after taxes, from his Park 
Avenue law office. 

Vacationing at Murray Bay, Canada, 
in 1933, Jack met and married Marjorie 
Ringling, an adopted daughter of the 
circus Ringlings and an aspiring actress. 
Within three years, they were divorced. 
Says Javits: “I guess we were too young. 
She was a Catholic and I was a Jew, 
and that had something to do with it.” 

Fourth Reich. During World War II 
Jack served in the Army’s chemical- 
warfare branch, was discharged as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in 1945, A Republican 
since joining Fiorello La Guardia’s home 
club in 1932, he immediately got him- 
self appointed research chief for the 
G.O.P.’s New York City mayoralty can- 
didate, Jonah Goldstein, who was round- 
ly whipped by Bill O'Dwyer. As a re- 
ward for his labors, the party offered 
Javits the nomination for Congress in 
the 21st District, an exceptionally lit- 
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ON THE TENNIS COURT 
Virtuoso where verbosity is a virtue. 
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erate, sophisticated—and Democratic— 
area which had attracted so many Ger- 
man-Jewish refugees from Hitler that 
part of it was nicknamed “the Fourth 
Reich.” Espousing a resoundingly liberal 
line, Javits upset his closest competitor 
46.897 to 40,652 in a three-way race. 

Challenged in 1948 by Democrat Paul 
O'Dwyer, the mayor's brother, Javits 
flooded the district with pamphlets. a 
comic book that showed him disarm- 
ing a deranged gunman and saving the 
neighborhood (pure fantasy), even a 
brochure in Armenian for the handful 
of voters who spoke the language. He 
won by a bare 1.873 votes. It was never 
quite as harrowing again. In 1950, his 
margin rose to 29,255, and in 1952 to 
4? 239, 


Javits kept his constituents happy by 
faithfully representing their views. He 
voted against Taft-Hartley and the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. became an eloquent defender of the 
European Recovery Program. Though 
he sided with the G.O.P. about 62% of 
the time during his freshman term, he 
voted with the Democrats on most key 
issues. In the next Congress, his record 
of party regularity dipped to 27%. 

First Since Coolidge, After his smash- 
ing 1952 victory. Javits decided that 
it was lime to move up. He put himself 
forward for the 1953 mayoral race, 
was rudely slapped down by the G.O.P. 
powers. But the next year, against 
F.D.R, Jr, he racked up the biggest 
overall vote (2,590,631) in the entire 
U.S. Beating Mayor Wagner for the 
Senate in 1956, Javits won by 458,774 
votes, but lost New York City by 442,278. 
He never let that happen again. 

Up for re-election in 1962, Javits was 
opposed by James B. Donovan, the 
Kennedy candidate who had made the 
headlines as chief negotiator of the deal 
by which Fidel Castro traded 9,700 
Bay of Pigs prisoners for $53 million in 
drugs and foods, Javits won by 980,000 
votes—again, he was the biggest winner 
anywhere in the U.S.—and became the 
first Republican since Calvin Coolidge 
to carry New York City. 

Stakhanovite Squirrel. The Manhat- 
tan liberal and the Vermont Tory have 
almost nothing else in common. Nor is 
Javits exactly a spiritual heir of the 
late Senator whose office he now oc- 
cupies. Suite 326 of the Old Senate 
Office Building used to be Robert A. 
Taft's lair, but its new appointments 
scarcely reflect the tastes of the man 
who was known as “Mr. Republican.” 
Busts of John F. Kennedy and Albert 
Einstein adorn the current occupant’s 
office. So does a Larry Rivers impres- 
sionistic landscape of Manhattan's Sec- 
ond Avenue, a scene so remote from 
the pastoral America of Taft that it 
might as well be a moonscape. 

As a legislator, Javits resembles a 
Stakhanovite squirrel. He is a member 
of five committees and, at latest count, 
19 subcommittees, and the chances are 
that he knows more about what is going 
on in each of them than any other 
member, including the chairman. Mich- 
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CHALIAPIN PORTRAIT OF MARION 
Transfusion of gold. 


igan’s Romney refers to him as “the 
busiest man in the Senate,” and the label 
fits. Much of his time goes into what he 
calls “our unseen work”: the unher- 
alded, rarely acknowledged chore of 
shepherding a bill through subcommit- 
tee, committee, and finally the full 
chamber. 

Though no law bears his name, Jav- 
its’ legal experience and debating skill 
have left their imprint on countless 
bills, including such landmark legisla- 
tion as Medicare (he offered an amend- 
ment covering those without Social Se- 
curity) and the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act (he and Bobby Kennedy got 
through an amendment that emancipat- 
ed New York’s Puerto Rican popula- 
tion by waiving literacy requirements 
in English for Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans who have attended U-S.-flag 
schools). Javits makes no obeisance to 
the titular authors of the laws he has 
helped to shape and enact. “I really 
pulled that one off.” he says, or “I 
did an excellent thing setting that up.” 

In an institution where verbosity is a 
virtue, Javits is probably the greatest 
virtuoso of them all—at least since Hu- 
bert Humphrey departed. “He knows 
the facts on everything,” says Marion- 
and he can summarize them in a few 
thousand choice words at a moment's 
notice. Back in 1961, Javits was orating 
on an immigration bill that he con- 
sidered unjust when Rhode Island Dem- 
ocrat John Pastore tried to gain the floor. 
“Let me finish.” pleaded Javits. Pastore 
looked up at the chamber’s high ccil- 
ing, rolled his eyes dramatically and 
moaned; “The Senator never finishes.” 

When he isn’t talking, Javits is think- 
ing. He is one of the most prolific idea 
men in politics, with a range of inter- 
ests and enthusiasms that would defy an 
indexer, He has sponsored a thriving 
private-enterprise plan for Latin Amer- 
ican development (ADELA) and is try- 
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ing to launch similar ventures for 
Greece and Turkey. He is chairman of 
the NATO Parliamentarian’s Economic 
Committee and an oft-heard advocate 
of greater political and economic co- 
operation within the Alliance. He speaks 
regularly and perceptively on the prob- 
lems of Germany and of Viet Nam. On 
the domestic scene, he is an authority 
On issues ranging from Medicare to mid- 
dle-income housing, civil rights to civic 
beautification, the arts to the sciences. 
New Yorker Javits can even wax oracu- 
lar about agriculture. “Ask him some- 
thing about apple-growing,” says New 
York State G.O.P. Treasurer Bill Pfeif- 
fer, “and you would think he had been 
growing them all his life.” 

Empty Seat. When in Washington, 
Javits is up and about in time to reach 
the House gym soon after its early 
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ROMNEY & JAVITS 
One Tweedle has the key. 





morning opening, spending 15 minutes 
in the pool or working out at paddleball 
or handball. If he can find a partner, he 
plays tennis, but he may soon run out of 
partners; in excellent trim (he weighs 
175 Ibs., claims to be 5 ft. 10 in. tall, 
but appears to be at least an inch short- 
er than that), he is a tough, agile player 
who gives no quarter. Saunaed, showered 
and stretched, Javits slides into his dark 
beige Mustang convertible (license 
plate MBJ-1 for his wife) and zips off 
to the Senate, whose own gym does not 
open until 10. By that time, Javits 
has usually met several delegations, sat 
in On a Committee hearing and dictated 
any number of letters to the pretty sec- 
retary who trots at his side through 
the Senate corridors. 

From two to five times a week Javits 
commutes from Washington to New 
York. Last week, for example, he was 
in Manhattan for a café society Shake- 
speare Festival revel (vee MODERN Liv- 
ING), flew down to the capital early 
the next morning. The Senator's heavy 
travel schedule is wearing and incon- 
venient, though it suits Marion, who 
refuses to live in Washington. After en- 
during the capital for a few months 
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when he was a freshman Congressman, 
she fled back to Manhattan and has 
lived there ever since. “Washington,” 
she said, “is a factory town.” 

Marion Ann Borris Javits, 21 years 
the Senator's junior, was born in a Jew- 
ish slum in Detroit, moved to The Bronx 
after her parents were divorced when 
she was ten. She graduated from high 
school with honors in speech, soon alt- 
erward decided “to try Hollywood for 
a minute.” The minute lasted for a 
couple of years, but she never made it 
as an actress, and at 20 she returned to 
make the rounds of the New York pro- 
ducers while working at odd jobs “for 
carfare and stockings.” One of the jobs 
took her to the research department of 
Jonah Goldstein's 1945 mayoral cam- 
paign, and there she met Jack Javits. 
“We had three dates,” she says, “but he 
vp Seemed suspicious. He'd had 
bad experiences with, uh, la- 
dies of the theater.” After he 
was elected to Congress, Mari 
on dropped him a note to 
congratulate him. He began 
dating her again, and they 
were married in 1947, 

The Javitses have three chil- 
dren: Joy, now 17 and a sen- 
ior at Dalton School, who aft- 
er graduating plans to spend 
this summer with her father 
in his two-bedroom apartment 
at 4000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue as an unsalaried “intern” 
for Rhode Island's Democrat- 
ic Senator Claiborne Pell; 
Joshua, 16, a Riverdale Coun- 
try School junior who will be 
going off to London for the 
summer with his mother; and 
Carla, 10, a precocious fifth- 
grader at Dalton. 

Kooky Like a Fox. In 
political circles, particularly, 
Marion is regarded as the eccentric, 
flighty antithesis of her earnest hus- 
band. While Government interests her 
peripherally because it is her husband's 
life, her real concerns are art, litera- 
ture and the theater, “She drives him 
crazy and his staff up the wall,” says 
a Washington friend of the Sena- 
tor’s. “She is terribly disorganized. Her 
idea of whom he should see before 
going to Viet Nam was Actor Hugh 
O'Brian and Columnist Jimmy Breslin!” 
Withal, admits the friend, “she is a 
warm and lovable woman with deep 
feeling for Jack and their children.” 

To other acquaintances, Marion is 
kooky like a fox. A shrewd art spotter 
(and haggler), she has furnished their 
$150,000, twelve-room Park Avenue co- 
op with a couple of Venards, a Man 
Ray sculpture, a Guardi, a Pol Bury 
kinetic, a Yaacov Agam (her newest 
and proudest acquisition), and some 
superlative samples of pop and op. 


Her latest fad, shared by Time Cover Artist 
Robert Vickrey, who painted her husband 
against a background of black and white 
squares, with an X in each white square to 
symbolize the ballot, Jack Javits’ favorite 
art form 


In the library of the Javitses’ Park 
Avenue place there also hangs a strik- 
ing. feline oil of Marion by Boris Chalia- 
pin. The mouth is sensual and slightly 
parted, the eyes tigerish and burning 
bright. But why, the startled subject 
asked on seeing the finished portrait, 
why on earth the golden arrow through 
her head? “Normally,” came Chaliapin’s 
cryptic reply, “when you shoot someone 
with an arrow, he bleeds. With you, the 
arrow only changes to gold.” 

Escape. The Senator—as Marion al- 
ways refers to him—bleeds only on 
those rare, agonizing occasions when 
he is caught without book, paper or 
audience. Even while accompanying 
Son Josh to a baseball game, Javits 
surreptitiously scans the briefcase in his 
lap. His hard-cover reading currenily 
includes Winston Churchill's The Second 
World War and André Maurois’ Disraeli 

books that, for him, come close to 
escapism. 

Javits’ knowledgeable, — purposive 
mien wins him the respect of many who 
abhor his philosophy—and generous 
support from those who share it. To 
raise funds for his 1962 campaign, 20 
luncheons were held at New York's 21 
Club, each for 24 persons. If the tab 
was high, the take was higher: $250,000 
from the 480 guests. His financial back- 
ers are a wildly diverse group—thanks 
in part to Marion’s standing in artistic- 
intellectual-entertainment circles. They 
have comprised a mint of Rockefellers, 
a socko of showbiz moguls from MCA’s 
Jules Stein to the late Billy Rose, a tus- 
sle of tycoons that include Schenley’s 
Lewis Rosenstiel and Seagram's Bronf- 
man family, Macy’s Jack Straus and 
Gimbel’s Bernard Gimbel, Heinz Foods’ 
H. J. Heinz I and Consolidated Foods’ 
Nathan Cummings (see U.S. BUSINESS). 

Teddy Rooseveltian. The Senator is 
repeatedly asked how a man of his lib- 
eralism can fit within the G.O.P. In con- 
versation last week the question came 
up again, and Javits said: “My thinking 
is Lincolnian rather than Jeffersonian, 
Teddy Rooseveltian rather than Frank- 
lin D. Rooseveltian. Besides, I have a 
greater sense of advocacy of business 
than most Democrats.” 

To Javits, the battleground from now 
on will inevitably be in the big cities, 
Too often, he feels, the American view 
of politics is obscured by a gossamer 
veil of Jeffersonian romanticism carried 
over from a day when the idealized 
American was a frontier farmer. 

“Those Republicans who are not will- 
ing to make a fight for the big cities,” 
says Javits, “are in effect saying that 
they mean never to win a presidential 
election in modern times.” As proof, he 
notes that Dwight Eisenhower carried 
25 of the nation’s 36 biggest cities in 
his 1956 landslide, Jack Kennedy took 
22 in 1960—and Barry Goldwater a 
scant six in 1964. “Republicans can in- 
deed win in the cities,” Javits argues, 
“if they are forceful, energetic and im- 
aginative enough to offer programs to 
tackle and solve the problems of the 
cities.” John Lindsay proved as much in 
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winning New York City’s mayoral race 
—with tireless help from Javits. 

Unwise Ardor. If Javits were indeed 
to win the G.O.P. vice-presidential nom- 
ination, what impact might he have? 
Conservatives, mostly south of the 
son-Dixon line and west of the Missis- 
sippi, argue that he would hurt the par- 
ty. Actually, while he would no doubt 
hurt their feelings, it is hard to see 
how he could help but help. “His lib- 
erality bothers me,” said Denver Coun- 
ty G.O.P. Chairman John Wogan Jr.. 
but he felt impelled to add: “Since the 
purpose is to win, we might have to 
take him.” “Let's face it,” said New 
Mexico’s Republican Gubernatorial 
Candidate David Cargo. “Even in New 
Mexico, 70% of the population is now 
urban. Javits would add something im- 
portant to the national ticket.” 

Javits’ vote-getting talent in urban 
areas would be a big help in California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania—which 
among them carry a whopping 202 of 
the 270 votes needed for election. 

George Romney evidently thinks so. 
As the current front-runner for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination, with 
only Richard Nixon a serious rival, he 
has embraced Javits with a degree of 
ardor that some party pros consider 
unwise so early in the game. For, though 
Romney and Javits may look to many 
Midwestern Republicans like Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee, Romney is well 
aware that he enjoys nowhere near as 
progressive a reputation as Javits does 
in the populous East. “Romney's got to 
get that Eastern liberal-Establishment 
to win,” one of his aides admits can- 
didly. “Javits is the key to that. Javits 
can bring in that vote.” 

Two-Year Mission. Much as he 
craves the chance, New York's senior 
Senator will not be seriously hurt if he 
never gets it. The important thing to 
him is to help the G.O.P.’s moderates 
and liberals hold their own for a few 
more years. By then, a whole crop of 
bright young Republicans will have ma- 
tured—Oregon’s Mark Hatfield, Rhode 
Island's John Chafee, Ohio’s Robert A. 
Taft Jr.. Washington’s Daniel Evans. 
and Illinois’ Chuck Percy, to name a 
few—and be ready to take over. “My 
political mission for the next two years 
is clear.” he says. Win or lose, that 
mission is to hold in trust for tomorrow 
those ideals that in Jacob Javits’ view 
can revivify the Republican Party and 
return its candidate to the White House, 








Plain Talk in the Puzzle Palace 

After the ritual visit to Gettysburg, 
where he won Dwight Eisenhower's in- 
imitable endorsement as “a Republican, 
I believe” and “a man of great integrity 
and common sense,” Ronald Reagan last 
week braved Washington's skeptical 
scrutiny. Most of his fellow Republicans, 
though impressed by the actor's run- 
away victory in California’s G.O.P. gu- 
bernatorial primary (Time, June 17), 
were either unaware or dubious of Rea- 
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gan’s move toward the center since he 
supported Goldwater in 1964. In a can- 
did, eloquent speech before the Nation- 
al Press Club, the newcomer left no 
doubt of his present views. 

Reagan, 55, served his audience the 
Hollywood hors d'oeuvres that they ex- 
pected. Watching his old movies on the 
late show, he said, “is like looking at a 
son you never Knew you had.” Then he 
set out to expound his political views. 
“ve never advocated selling the Post 
Office or abolishing social security,” 
Reagan declared, adding that “Ameri- 
cans are united in their determination 
that no area of human need be ig- 
nored.” However, he reasoned, “the big 
question is not whether—but how, and 
at what cost—these problems will be 
solved. I respectfully suggest we do 
more by keeping California tax dollars 
in California than by running them 
through these puzzle palaces here on 
the Potomac.” 

In place of the Great Society, Rea- 
gan called for a “Creative Society,” in 
which, as he put it, government would 
“no longer be substituting for the peo- 
ple, but recognizing it cannot possibly 
match the great potential of the peo- 
ple.” That awareness is the Westerner’s 
proudest legacy. Reagan reminded his 
audience: “We built the West with- 
out an area-redevelopment agency. San 
Francisco, destroyed by fire, was re- 
built by Californians who didn't wait 
for urban renewal.” 

After finishing his set speech, the 
Californian deftly fielded a volley of 
questions from the floor, Did the candi- 
date have any presidential ambitions? 
“Its taken me all my life.” he allowed, 
“to get up the nerve to do what I'm 





doing—and that’s as far as my dreams 
go.” If, as many professionals —pre- 


dict, Reagan unseats Democratic Gov- 
ernor Pat Brown in November, his 
dreams—and the Creative Society—may 
go farther. 


NEW YORK 
A Painful Step Toward Solvency 


Whatever the immediate peril—pow- 
er failure or transit strike, water short- 
age or race riot—New York City, like 
Pauline, invariably manages a third-reel 
deliverance before crisis turns to catas- 
trophe. The city’s latest ordeal, a dearth 
of funds that has threatened imminent, 
crippling reduction of municipal serv- 
ices, was averted last week as usual at 
disaster’s doorstep. 

For years, the nation’s biggest city 
has followed a Micawberish routine of 
using reserves and loans to meet ever- 
rising operating costs. When Republi- 
can John Lindsay took office in January 
on a clean-up-the-mess platform (Time 
cover, Nov, 12), he immediately pro- 
posed a city income tax on both resi- 
dents and commuters as the principal 
source Of new revenue. 

Rocky Role. Lindsay’s fiscal program 
would be difficult to enact at any time, 
not only because of endemic popular 





opposition to any broad-based levy but 
also because of New York City’s step- 
child relationship to the state legislature, 
which controls its powers of taxation. 
Political divisions and election-year con- 
siderations have made matters worse 
than usual. The new Republican mayor 
had to contend with a Democratic city 
council, which nonetheless gave him re- 
luctant backing on much of his program. 
In Albany, the Democrats dominate the 
assembly while the Republicans rule the 
senate. Moreover, Republican Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller and the entire 
legislature must run for re-election 
this year. 

Each faction has had its own inter- 
ests to defend. Rockefeller, facing a 
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LINDSAY IN ALBANY 
The best might just be good enough. 


rough third-term campaign, cast him- 
self disingenuously in the role of “honest 
broker,” infuriating Lindsay by his lack 
of direct support. Lindsay's reformist 
zeal, in turn, only alienated upstate leg- 
islators, who instinctively recoiled from 
the prospect of taxing commuters in 
order, as they saw it, to finance the 
city’s sacrosanct, heavily subsidized 15¢ 
transit fare. The wrangling forced two 
extensions in the city’s deadline for en- 
acting its 1966-67 budget; the second 
expired last week. 

Toughest Ever. With that, Rockefel- 
ler called a meeting with Lindsay and 
city and state legislative leaders in his 
Albany mansion. For three days and the 
better part of three nights, the stubbly, 
shirtsleeved negotiators gnawed at one 
another and the gristly issue of who 
should be taxed how much for what. 
During the second day, Rockefeller 
groaned: “These are the toughest ne- 
gotiations I've ever been in.” At 4 a.m. 
on the fourth day, an agreement 
was announced. 

Mayor Lindsay had gone into the 
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meeting with a minimal package of re- 
quests amounting to $520 million. He 
emerged with $283 million in new tax- 
ing authority and the assurance that 
the city would get sufficient additional 
income from existing taxes and state aid 
programs to raise the total to $385.5 
million. Though the sum was far short 
of his goal, Lindsay scored a moral vic- 
tory by winning a graduated income 
tax of up to 2% for city residents and 
a token “earnings tax” of from = one- 
fourth to three-eighths of 1% on com- 
muters.* The subway fare will almost 
certainly have to be increased. 

While the city got less than it sought, 
the city council at week's end was at 
least able to enact a balanced budget 
that, with some relatively minor trim- 
ming, fell just $134 million under Lind- 
say's $4.6 billion request, “We have 
done the best we can,” said the weary 
and wiser mayor. For those who live 
and work in the city, the pain of higher 
taxes was at least eased by the prospect 
that New York was finally on the road 
to fiscal responsibility. 


CHICAGO 
The Daley Triple 


Chicago’s Mayor Dick Daley. some- 
times known as “King Richard,” could 
say last week with England's third mon- 
arch of that name, as portraved by 
Shakespeare: 

Our stern alarums changed to merry 

meetings, 

Our dreadful marches 

Measures. 

It was high time, for the Democratic 
panjandrum has weathered an ominous 
succession of challenges and contro- 
versies in recent years. In 1962, a S66 
million city bond issue heavily touted by 
King Dick was ingloriously rejected at 
the polls. Since then, Daley’s subjects 
have demonstrated repeatedly against 
city-hall domination of the local anti- 
poverty program and the administra- 
tion's refusal to integrate schools more 
quickly. In last week's primary. elec- 
tions, Mayor Daley’s rule faced a triple- 
threat challenge. 

Antiques Extant. The mayor's pres- 
lige was at stake in two congressional 
races. Seeking a ninth term aboard 
Daley's delegation to Washington, Rep- 
resentative Barratt O’Hara—who at 84 
is the oldest member of the House 
was challenged by Abner Mikva, 40, a 
liberal with a distinguished ten-year rec- 
ord in the state legislature. Though 
O'Hara rarely gets home to his prob- 
lem-racked South Side constituency, the 
smooth-purring Democratic machine 
came to his rescue. helping him to 
win, 33,789 to 31.180. Said O'Hara, a 
Spanish-American War veteran: “It was 


to delightful 


The income and earnings levies will bring in 
$160 million. By contrast, a 28% increase won 
by Lindsay in the stock-transfer tax—a_ hike 
that attracted national publicity and caused 
the New York Stock Exchange to threaten to 
move to New Jersey—will be a minor source 
($35 million a year) of new revenue. 
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my toughest battle since San Juan Hill.” 

Next door in the teeming Negro 
wards of the South Side’s Ist District, 
another organization antique, Negro 
Congressman William L. (“The Man”) 
Dawson, 80, seeking a 13th term, was 
opposed by Negro Social Worker Fred 
Hubbard, 37. Though Dawson was the 
favorite, Hubbard was expected to make 
a strong showing, partly out of sym- 
pathy because he was shot in the shoul- 
der during the campaign by an unknown 
sniper. He was hurt politically even 





Division Lesson 


Along Chicago's volatile Northwest 
Side. boredom pangs were as palpable 
as the prickling humidity. On Division 
Street, main stem of the barrio that 
holds the majority of Chicago's Puer- 
to Rican population, people drooped 
languidly from tenement windows and 
crowded the front stoops, ducking 
for cover during thundershowers that 
drenched the urea off and on all day. 
In any other minority neighborhood, 


RIOT SCENE FROM BULLET-RIDDLED CHICAGO SQUAD CAR 
From now on no dogs, and patrols in ethnic pairs. 


worse by Dawson, who was re-elected, 
42,049 to 25,387. 

Pulpit Plugs. Greatest test of Daley's 
strength was another, more ambitious 
bond issue for $195 million to finance 
such brick-and-mortar improvements as 
rapid-transit’ extensions, street and al- 
lev lighting. and 63 miles of new sewers. 
As the city-hall machine moved into 
overdrive, bank depositors found among 
their canceled checks flyers urging a yes 
vote. police and firemen trod sidewalks 
distributing literature, and Chicago's Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop John P. Cody 
resorted to the pulpit to plug the meas- 
ure. Result: the bonds passed by a 2-to- 
1 margin. 

The elections proved at least that in 
Chicago. whose pugnacious brand of 
politics has earned it the sobriquet “City 
of Clout.” Daley will still have plenty 
at his disposal when. as expected, he 
secks a fourth four-year term next 
spring. 

In Illinois’ senatorial primaries, Re- 
publican Charles Percy, 46, won easily. 
In nearly complete returns, he amassed 
$02,421 votes to 56,328 for two minor 
rivals, while three-term Democratic Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas. 74, unopposed, 
picked up 747.896 votes. Too many 
imponderables make predictions risky, 
but the new vigor of the Daley ma- 
chine will not make things easier for 
Charles Percy. 


the cop on the beat might have been 
nervous, for the day (it was Sunday), 
the mood and the weather afforded the 
classic setting for a racial explosion. 
But Division Street, as always, had been 
relatively quiet. Only the day before, 
the police band had joined in a parade 
through the area to celebrate “Puerto 
Rican Week.” 

Amity was short lived. Checking on 
a disturbance a few doors north of 
Division on Damen Avenue, a patrol- 
man shot and wounded a youth who 
pulled a revolver—but word spread that 
the boy had been unarmed. An emo- 
tional crowd gathered and soon raged 
out of control. When carloads of po- 
lice arrived with dogs, the mob ig- 
nited in fury. 

Two Nights. In the hours that fol- 
lowed. two police cars were set afire. 
The neighborhood was laced by a with- 
cring crossfire of bullets, rocks and bot- 
tles. The blue-helmeted riot squad 
euphemistically called the “Task Force” 
—was pelted with Molotov cocktails 
from roofs and windows. 

Next day Puerto Rican community 
leaders requested that all uniformed 
policemen be kept out of the area until 
the fever subsided, promising to do 
everything in their power to keep order. 
The police agreed, and the stratagem 
worked—for a while. Then a squad car 
squealed through the area in response 
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to a burglar alarm, and the leaders’ 
spell was broken: mayhem erupted for 
the second night. By midweek the po- 
lice, now under the command of the 
department's chief troubleshooter, Cap- 
tain James Holzman, were quick to dis- 
perse any sizable gathering. Miraculous- 
ly, the reign of hate left only one Chi- 
cagoan, a 21-year-old Puerto Rican, 
seriously injured. 

Mayor Richard Daley’s administra- 
tion, which has been eying the Negro 
ghettos apprehensively for the past 
three summers, was astonished that the 
season's first serious outburst had oc- 
curred in the Puerto Rican district. Yet, 
beneath its quiet workaday surface, 
Division Street had long been simmer- 
ing with discontent. Proud and hard- 
working, yet insecure and frustrated in 
a strange land, the Puerto Ricans have 
been all but ignored by city hall, 
which cannot even say with any de- 
gree of accuracy how many Puerto 
Ricans live in the city’s boundaries. 
(Estimates range all the way from 45,- 
000 to 65,000.) 

Words & Action. While Police Super- 
intendent Orlando Wilson has earned 
nationwide acclaim for his success in re- 
forming a force long noted for corrup- 
tion, he has found it no easy task to 
instill the cop on the beat with a respect 
for minorities. “There is very, very big 
resentment of the police out there,” 
says the Rev. Donald Headley, head of 
the Cardinal's Committee for the Span- 
ish Speaking in Chicago.* “The atti- 
tude of the policeman to the Puerto 
Ricans has been very bad.” 

Superintendent Wilson, former dean 


A Roman Catholic committee founded by 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch in 1954 to integrate 
Spanish-speaking Chicagoans into the reli- 
gious and social life of the city. 
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S.N.C.C.“S CARMICHAEL UNDER ARREST 
Black power! Black power! 
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of the University of California School of 
Criminology in Berkeley, moved swiftly 
to meet minority groups’ complaints. 
Even as Mayor Daley fulminated dark- 
ly against “outsiders” who had stirred 
up the trouble, Wilson called on more 
Puerto Ricans to join the department, 
appointed a Negro commander to over- 
see a prime Negro trouble spot, and 
ordered the immediate integration of 
all two-man patrol cars, 

Henceforth, Wilson decreed, patrols 
must be mixed to reflect Chicago's own 
diverse ethnic makeup, pairing as best 
as possible the traditional Irish and 
Italian cops with Negroes, Puerto Ri- 
cans and Latin Americans. The dogs, 
Wilson indicated with refreshing can- 
dor, had been a mistake and in all prob- 
ability would not be used again to head 
off riots. City hall, rather belatedly, 
took note of the tensions along Divi- 
sion Street and promised a conference 
to discuss Puerto Rican problems. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Br’er Fox 

Save for the road signs and the 
scrawny pine trees lining the road, the 
men who took up James Meredith's 
protest march (Time, June 17) could 
have been anywhere but in Mississippi. 
State highway patrolmen—from the 
same force that had walked off the job 
as mobs howled their hatred for Meredith 
at the University of Mississippi in 1962 
—hovered around like mother hens: 
highway crews even mowed the high 
grass on the road shoulders to smooth 
the marchers’ path. For veteran civil 
rights demonstrators, the atmosphere 
could hardly have seemed more unreal 
if the Ku Klux Klan had plied them 
with doughnuts and coffee. 

The change was partly smart tactics, 
partly a result of the fresher racial 
climate that Governor Paul Johnson 
has managed to create in Mississippi. 
Though no more of an_ integrationist 
than his predecessor, demagogic Ross 
Barnett, Johnson knows well that racial 
savagery can only scare off badly needed 
Northern industries. Moreover, unlike 
most segregationists he realizes that bla- 
tant oppression merely helps the civil 
rights cause. As the march entered its 
second week, Johnson passed the word: 
keep cool. 

Brother Jeff. Cool it was. In Grenada 
(pop. 7,914), a white supremacist 
stronghold that hitherto had been 
thought to be too tough for civil rights 
workers to crack, the Governor's dic- 
tum received its clearest vindication. 
“We want Brother Jefferson Davis to 
know that the South he represented will 
never rise again,” proclaimed Robert 
Green, 32, a march leader, as he stood 
astride the Davis memorial in the town 
square. “We want Mississippi to know 
that it is a part of the Union. We want 
white folks to know we have died for 
the flag too.” With that, he lodged the 
Stars and Stripes in place above Jeff 
Davis’ head. As the 600 Negroes in the 




























MARCHER & DEMONSTRATORS IN GRENADA 
Keep it cool! Mow the grass! 


square roared their glee, Grenada’s 
whites glowered their hatred—"I saw 
two of my niggers in there.” snarled 
one, “They won't have no jobs tomor- 
row’—yet did nothing. Town officials 
met the marchers’ every major demand. 
They desegregated toilets in the court- 
house, allowed four Negroes to help enroll 
voters, promised to enable Negroes to 
register near their homes without com- 
ing into town, Negro registration dou- 
bled almost overnight. 

Sudden Passivity. The red carpet soon 
ran out when the march switched off 
Highway SI into the Delta, where Ne- 
groes often outnumber white residents. 
Governor Johnson lost some of his own 
cool and decided to withdraw more 
than half of the protecting state con- 
voy. In Greenwood police at first re- 
fused to let the marchers pitch their 
tents on school property, arresting three, 
including S.N.C.C. Leader Stokely Car- 
michael, when they tried. Most mili- 
tant of all civil rights leaders, Car- 
michael, free on bond, shouted his an- 
ger: “We want black power! Every 
courthouse in Mississippi ought to be 
burned down to get rid of the dirt.” 
Marchers and local Negroes picked up 
the chant: “Black power! Black power!” 
Even then, officials of Greenwood re- 
mained silent, and eventually relented on 
most of the marchers’ demands. 

By their sudden show of Southern 
passivity—sullen as it was—white Mis- 
sissippians managed to play Br'er Fox 
to the marchers, who did not quite al- 
tract all of the headlines they sought 
in the hope of galvanizing Congress 
into quick passage of President John- 
son’s new civil rights bill. They were 
succeeding in James Meredith's original 
task of showing Negroes that they could 
walk through Mississippi with dignity. 
More important yet, their registration 
forays added 2,250 Negroes to Missis- 
sippi’s voting lists. 
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TIME ESSAY 


ON THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING A CONTEMPORARY HERO 


"&* HERO cannot be a hero unless in a heroic world,” 

observed Nathaniel Hawthorne, who thought even in 
1850 that America’s world had turned unheroic. Thomas 
Carlyle felt that “Ballot-boxes and Electoral suffrages” might 
prove a fatal threat to heroes, Americans today find hero- 
ism daily in Viet Nam and high courage in a thousand situa- 
tions, from space to civil rights, And yet there is a wide- 
spread feeling that the leap of imagination that makes 
heroes and the generosity of spirit that acknowledges them 
are disappearing. Can there be real heroes in a time of the 
computer and the committee decision? 

In the heyday of the hero, history was a game with few 
players, and a single man could more readily change it all. 
The Greeks were losing the Trojan war until Achilles was 
coaxed from his tent. Horatius defended Rome's bridge with 
only two friends, and even as late as 1528, Pizarro could 
overthrow the mighty Inca civilization with only 167 men 
—less than the number commanded by Captain William 
Carpenter in that recent local battle in Viet Nam. Now 
with a cast of many thousands or millions, each leader heads 
only a segment, and decision is often a synthesis of the 
opinions of many herolings. Where there are too many he- 
roes, there may be none in the end, for the essence of hero- 
ism is singularity. Lindbergh is perhaps the greatest of all 
American heroes, a machine-borne Icarus who did not fall. 
The astronauts are his heirs and yet they are already sub- 
merged in team heroism. First there was Alan Shepard, who 
was succeeded by the engaging John Glenn, and then Ed- 
ward White was the first American to walk in space, and 
then . . . By now few people can remember all the names. 
But the astronaut remains truly heroic as a composite figure. 


Magic & Decline 

The classic heroes, in the words of U.C.L.A.’s late His- 
torian Dixon Wecter, “were taller by a head than any of 
their tribesmen, could cut iron with their swords, throw the 
bar farther or wind the horn louder than their fellows— 
Achilles and Ulysses, Siegfried and Roland, Beowulf and 
Richard the Lionhearted.” Their latter-day American equiv- 
alents might be Douglas MacArthur, reconquering the Pa- 
cific, true to his vow, “I shall return,” and Ike Eisenhower, 
commanding the massed D-day armies or winning his sweep- 
ing 1952 election victory. But it is difficult to imagine Beo- 
wulf getting only ten nominating votes as Republican candi- 
date for President (which is what happened to MacArthur), 
or Roland trying to govern with benign passivity (which is 
what Ike did during much of his White House tenure). 

With modern communications, mythmaking, which is es- 
sential to heromaking, is far more difficult. The democratic 
press exposes leaders to a relentless scrutiny that no puta- 
tive hero of the past had to survive, Alexander the Great 
was able to achieve hero status by his own declaration 
that he was descended from Zeus, and his far-off conquests 
were known to Macedonian peasants only by a crying in 
the market—the more magical because it was imprecise. 
If he slapped a soldier in the face or picked up a beagle 
by the ears, they might never have known, 

The hero’s metaphysical underpinnings have been giving 
way for centuries. Professor George M. Harper of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina points out that “the Greek and 
Shakespearean concept of the hero as an essentially noble 
man created in the image of his Creator and sharing his 
attributes is no longer possible.” The decline began, Harper 
suggests, with Copernicus and Galileo, who demonstrated 
that the earth was not the center of the universe and that 
man is therefore not the center of creation. Darwin de- 
scribed man as a pawn of evolution, Freud as a puppet of 
the unconscious, Marx and other determinists as a prisoner 
of an abstraction called history. “Show our critics a great 
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man, a Luther for example,” complained Carlyle. “He was 
the ‘creature of the Time,’ they say: the Time called him 
forth, the Time did everything, he nothing.” 

In recent decades, talk of heroes seemed to carry over- 
tones of tyranny, of Nazism’s “supermen.” In socialist myth- 
ology, the masses, not the individual, were regarded as 
heroic. In literature, the non-hero took over. He thrives in 
the U.S, today in the hands of such writers as Saul Bellow— 
whose Herzog has his great moment at the end of the book 
when he manages to summon enough strength to tell his 
cleaning woman to sweep the kitchen. Other literary “heroes” 
are fall guys, incipient madmen, badgered Everymen, vic- 
tims. Their motto, says Daniel Aaron, professor of English 
at Smith, seems to be, “Call me schlemiel.” In more mundane 
life, there is much revulsion against the pose, if not the 
reality, of heroism. “Ya wanna be a hero?” is a mockery, 
not a compliment. 

In spite of all that, the U.S. still has its heroes—though 
they are different from those of any other society. 

There is today no agreed definition of what a hero is. 
Philosopher Sidney Hook defines a hero as an “eventmaking” 
man who changes history, like Churchill or Lenin, as dis- 
tinct from the merely “eventful” man, like Lyndon Johnson 
(so far) or Charles de Gaulle. “De Gaulle would be an 
eventmaking man,” says Hook, “if he had the power.” Yet 
there are many heroes who did not change events, or who 
had heroism thrust upon them through accident. 

Another valid definition of a hero is “a person regarded 
as a model.” In The Natural, Novelist Bernard Malamud 
has one character explain: “Without heroes we're all plain 
people and don't know how far we can go. It's their 
function to be the best.” But excellence is not enough to 
make a hero, nor is willingness to challenge the odds; those 
qualities may merely add up to leadership. “Heroism should 
not be confused with strength and success,” says Author 
John Updike. “Our concept of the hero must be humanized 
to include the ideas of sacrifice and death, even of failure.” 
The hero also must touch people's emotions. In modern jar- 
gon, that means someone who “turns people on.” 


Soldiers & Champions 

U.S. Presidents should be hero material, but not too many 
have turned people on. America’s most unequivocal hero, 
if somewhat dutifully admired, is George: Washington, who 
has the built-in title of father of his country. Far more be- 
loved is Lincoln—perhaps because he was ugly, because he 
was born poor, because he was funny, but most of all be- 
cause he carried doubts and uncertainties in the lines of 
his face but still was able to make great decisions. 

Beyond these. the U.S. has been sparing in awarding even 
part-time hero status to its Presidents. Andrew Jackson 
probably makes it, though more because he was Old Hickory 
“who brought the people into the White House” than be- 
cause he was the victor of New Orleans. Teddy Roosevelt 
may have changed the course of human events less signifi- 
cantly than Woodrow Wilson, who led the U.S. into World 
War I. But Teddy's robust vigor captured the American 
imagination, while there lingered about Wilson, even in his 
martyrdom, a distressing air of the austere schoolmaster. 

With increasing sophistication, Americans no longer seem 
impressed with a born-in-a-log-cabin background. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and John F, Kennedy were born to wealth and 
flaunted shamelessly expensive tastes (while no one was much 
interested in Nixon's poor-boy origin). Roosevelt: demon- 
strated a characteristic of the classic hero, who, according to 
Historian Wecter, “envisages his era as a crisis, a drama of 
good versus evil, and himself as the man of destiny. In a 
sense. he must be a hero to himself before he can command 
that worship in others.” Kennedy's record is mixed, and the 
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assassin’s bullet cut it short before it was completed. But 
he, too, was a hero to himself. Visibly and with eloquence, 
he embodied the hope of a new start. His looks and his 
style, the glamour of his wife and his clan permanently en- 
shrined him as the most romantic of U.S. Presidents, 

It says something about the national character that 
Americans have always had only tempered admiration for 
the men of strictly military exploits. John Paul Jones and 
Farragut rise from the history books as authors of heroic 
slogans, but hardly as full-fledged heroes, Besides, there is a 
strong prejudice in favor of the gallant loser and the per- 
sistent defender of a lost cause. Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
outrank Ulysses S. Grant. World War | produced no mili- 
tary heroes unless it was Sergeant York, a man of peace re- 
acting to pressure. World War II and after showed a growing 
sophistication in American taste in war heroes. The dashing 
George Patton was ranked well behind the judicious men of 
wide responsibility such as Eisenhower, Bradley, Marshall. 

Heroes are not only soldiers, but champions of political 
causes, Among the most conspicuous champions today are 
the fighters for civil rights, and perhaps posterity will find a 
degree of heroism in that quiet man, Earl Warren, who wrote 
the historic decision striking down separate-but-equal educa- 
tion. But heroism requires panache, which makes Martin 
Luther King a more vivid current hero. 


Saints & Knights 

American hero worship is not necessarily nationalistic. 
Most Americans acknowledge Churchill as one of their great- 
est heroes, not only because he forged blood, toil, tears and 
sweat into victory, but because he seemed to embody, like a 
noble caricature, all the legendary qualities of the English. 
Not that pugnacity is essential. Americans see Pope John 
XXIII as a hero because he exuded love and managed to 
combine the saintly with the jolly. Many Americans would 
also accord the status of saint-hero to Albert Schweitzer, be- 
cause they cherish the sentimental picture of the man who 
gave up the world in order to do good works in a dark cor- 
ner of the globe. But Schweitzer perhaps lived too long. 
“Every hero becomes a bore at last.” said Emerson. 

In another context, giving up the world is an achievement 
to which Americans are profoundly drawn. All the great 
Western heroes from Daniel Boone on are revered and en- 
vied not merely for physical prowess but for attaining a 
free life, unfettered by civilization’s rules. Today, the hero 
must find his niche very much inside civilization, and he 
will probably belong to the ranks of the specialist heroes. 
No intellectual can be a hero ta those who don’t read (ex- 
cept in France), nor any baseball player to a man who never 
goes to a game. But they have a common denominator— 
they expand the sense of human capability. 

Athletes have traditionally been heroes in the human 
imagination. Men still dream of themselves as Samson, tear- 
ing down the temple around the mocking ears, or as Lance- 
lot, cutting down all challengers and incidentally winning the 
lady. But the commercialization of athletics and pervasive 
publicity have altered the image of the “parfit knight.” 

Babe Ruth survived as a hero largely because his young 
admirers never realized that his private life was pretty di- 
sheveled. Today's sports hero is more widely known, but loses 
glamour when seen combing greasy kid stuff out of his hair. 
Americans like their heroes earthy, whether it is Ted Wil- 
liams or Casey Stengel—but he must not be too loutish. 
Jackie Robinson is elected because he displayed grace under 
the pressure of breaking the color bar in baseball. Still, the 
arena is crowded; so many good athletes are on view that 
heroes, as distinct from mere record breakers, are scarce. 

The U.S.’s newest heroes are scientists. Though inven- 
tors such as Eli Whitney, Edison or Bell have long been 
acknowledged, only Einstein among the pure scientists held 
a place in the U.S. consciousness until World War IL. Today 
the roster would be long, studded with such names as Teller, 
Oppenheimer and Waksman. Another set of latter-day he- 
roes are physicians. whose list would include Drs. Fleming, 
DeBakey, Salk and Paul Dudley White. Among businessmen, 
only Henry Ford has achieved anything like heroic dimen- 
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sions, although such magnates as Astor and Carnegie were 
heroes to their day. The values of commerce, no matter 
how much they may accomplish, are the antithesis of the 
traditional values of glory. 

Does the U.S. need heroes? Not in the sense of the man 
on the white horse who will take care of everything. To the 
uncertain, sheer conviction—right or wrong—is a kind of 
relief, This is what makes “heroes” out of the Hitlers, the 
Stalins, and even the Joe McCarthys. Adlai Stevenson, who 
is a hero of the intellectuals, knew the difference. Reaching 
back to Cicero in comparing himself to Jack Kennedy, he 
noted ruefully, “When Cicero had finished speaking, the peo- 
ple said, “How well he spoke’-—but when Demosthenes had 
finished speaking, the people said, “Let us march.’ " Heroes 
may be wrong, but they must be sure. 

Even the U.S.’s most sacrosanct heroes have a relation to 
American life that is not quite equivalent to other nations’ 
heroes. Britain’s Wellington, France’s Napoleon, Russia's 
Peter the Great are national heroes, who specifically did 
something for the greater glory of the nation and can be 
claimed by no other country. But the U.S.’s Washington and 
Lincoln, Wilson and Kennedy are celebrated for the ideals 
they championed. They reaffirm the American idea of itself 
as a nation dedicated not to power but to ideals. In that 
sense, the U.S. needs heroes more than ever. 

One sign of the need comes from the young who are in- 
deed looking for heroes. The seriousness of the search is 
only underlined by the weird pseudo heroes whom some 
have discovered, ranging from Bob Dylan, the long-playing 
minstrel of social protest, to the Beatles. who demonstrated 
a way to shock their elders and still be innocent. 

The need for heroes is also seen in the widespread rejec- 
tion of the literary anti-hero. He is kept alive only because 
“people who can’t manage their own lives identify with him,” 
says Joseph Campbell, professor of literature at Sarah Law- 
rence, The anti-hero, suggests Campbell. is a disease of New 
York, “a city which is a psychological calamity and which 
has no connection with the land America.” In a very real 
way, the land America prefers Humphrey Bogart and James 
Bond. Bogart demonstrates the belief that a man can be 
tough but tender, ugly but sexy. The Bond syndrome sug- 
gests a yearning for the old-fashioned action hero, free from 
conventional fetters. Says Sociologist Marshall Fishwick of 
the University of Delaware: “The playboy is a cowboy who 
has just discovered woman.” 


Advice & Consent 

On the personal level, there may be a distaste for “getting 
involved,” and the story of people standing by passively 
while someone is being beaten up has become almost a news- 
paper cliché. But for every such incident, there are a series 
of uncelebrated acts of bravery performed to help others or 
to defend the right. Psychiatrists are apt to point out that 
such spontaneous heroes may be motivated only by sup- 
pressed anxiety or a desire for violent action. The soldier 
who flings himself on a grenade is simply reacting to a 
“subconscious impulse toward self-destruction” or because 
“identification with the group supersedes his own ego.” It 
seems a singularly graceless way of defining an impulse that 
still stirs human hearts: “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

The ultimate hero is the democratic process itself, which 
is bigger than any individual, This may cut down heroes. 
But it can also inspire an increment of effort that can make a 
hero out of many a man who was born in obscurity and 
never suspected his own strength. 

It is a process that also gives American heroism, once 
achieved, a special status. For despite the glib techniques of 
image-building, the American chooses his heroes only in a 
final stubbornness of spirit that resists campaign posters, 
opinion polls, or cocktail harangues. It is an act that differen- 
tiates Americans from other people in other times, who may 
have felt that their heroes had already become heroes with- 
out consultation. The American has a sense of electing his 
own heroes—a vote freely given that can also be freely with- 
drawn. Without advice and consent, there are no heroes. 
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“THERE'S A CHANCE WE MIGHT GET HIM 
TO WORK WITH US IF WE'RE NOT CAREFUL” 


EUROPE 
Voyage to Muscovy 


For Europe, this is the week 
might. 

Just what might happen, and what, 
if anything, it might signify, nobody 
really Knows. But from Denmark to the 
Dardanelles, the citizens and comrades 
of Europe were waiting with fascina- 
tion as France’s Charles de Gaulle flew 
off for his confrontation with the lead- 
ers of Russia. 

De Gaulle’s trip has been two years 
in the making, and he has applied to it 
the same careful preparation and mys- 
tery that he brought to his counterat- 
tacks of World War IL and his political 
campaigns since 1958. For months, he 
has been polishing Russian phrases and 
memorizing speeches—he will make 19 
during his twelve-day visit. His scouts 
have reconnoitered the high ground of 
Muscovy: Paris's Mayor Albert Cha- 
vanac last week toured Red Square, 
while French scholars swarmed through 
the Soviet capital discussing everything 
trom color TV to oceanography. 

The Russians have laid out a split- 
itinerary for le grand Charles: 
he stops first at Moscow for two days, 
then Siberia’s Novosibirsk, then Lenin- 
grad and next Volgograd, nee Stalin- 
grad. There, the Russians imply, he may 
see “something no foreigner has ever 
seen before’—probably a Soviet missile 
site. Ultimately, De Gaulle will return 
to Moscow for the grand finale. 

Blueprint for Unity. Will the journey 
bring an end to the cold war or just a 
Franco-Russian nonaggression pact like 
the one De Gaulle concluded on his last 
visit to Moscow in 1944, which the 
Soviets tore up after West Germany 
joined NATO in 1955? Will there be a 
new shape to the Continent? Certainly 
France and Russia—allics of old in 
the broad European context—have it in 
their power to change the structure of 
Europe. De Gaulle has already gener- 


that 


second 
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ated a new atmosphere in the Western 
alliance, and the Russians are under 
considerable pressure to alter the nature 
of their own Warsaw Pact. Whatever the 
outcome of the visit, De Gaulle in Rus- 
sia will have a significant impact on the 
changes already taking place. 

On the newly opened middle ground 
of Germany, the debate over Russian- 
imposed partition acquired new dimen- 
sions last week, in a bold speech by a 
key West German politician. With the 
unprecedented TV exchange between 
East and West Germany less than a 
month away, Christian Democratic Ma- 
jority Leader Rainer Barzel, 42, out- 
lined in the U.S. a blueprint for Ger- 
man reunification that went far beyond 
Bonn’s customary frozen position, 

A Personal Expression. Russia’s main 
fear has been that in a reunified Ger- 
many the Red Army could no longer 
“cork” the threat of German expansion 
—cither military or economic—into 
Eastern Europe. To allay that fear, 
Barzel proposed that Germany assume 


“special military status” outside NATO 
and that Soviet troops be allowed to 
remain on reunited German soil. He 


reiterated earlier promises of a con- 
tinuing German aid-and-trade arrange- 
ment with Eastern Europe and proposed 
an economically palatable 5% annual 
increase for the next 20 years as well 
Barzel also suggested that the Commu- 
nist Party could be “legalized” in a re- 
unified Germany. His speech was strict- 
ly a personal expression, and had not 
been officially cleared with Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard; thus it was both a trial 
balloon and the subject of domestic 
controversy in Bonn (see below). 

The speech was only one of perhaps 
3,000 made by West Germans and West 
Berliners on “Unity Day”—the com- 


memoration of the June 17, 1953, East 
German uprising that failed. Across the 
Wall in East Berlin, defense ministers of 
the Warsaw Pact’s powerful “northern 
tier” (Russia, Poland, East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia) were making plans 
of their own that seemed consistent— 
if coincidental—with Barzel’s. Rumors 
leaked out that Moscow was planning 
to withdraw five divisions from East 
Germany. That would still leave 15 So- 
viet divisions in Ulbrichtland, and Mos- 
cow would undoubtedly beef them up 
with added missiles, but such a_pull- 
back could only add to the relaxed at- 
mosphere for a Europe-wide dérente. 

Bath in Champagne. The climate was 
reflected as well in a splash of speeches 
and appearances East and West of the 
eroding Iron Curtain. Rumania’s Party 
Leader Nicolae Ceausescu three times 
last week called for abolition of both 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact “since mili- 
tary blocs are an anachronism in po- 
litical life.” Hungarian Premier Gyula 
Kallai and East German Politburo Mem- 
ber Albert Norden chimed in with the 
same sentiments in talks at Magdeburg 
and Geneva, To strengthen Rumania’s 
bargaining hand, Ceausescu last week 
played host to Red Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai, who was welcomed at 
the Bucharest airport—quite officially 
—by Rumania’s glare-toothed Premier 
lon Gheorghe Maurer. That was a bla 
tant show of Rumanian “independ- 
ence,” but Ceausescu Knuckled under to 
Russian pressure in another sphere 
from Moscow, where Warsaw Pact for- 
eign ministers have been closeted for 
twelve days, came word that the lead- 
ers of the Red alliance would meet, as 
ordered, in Bucharest next month 

The new climate of European Com- 
munism was evident in Finland as well, 
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CHOU & MAURER IN BUCHAREST 
Plans that seemed consistent, if coincidental. 
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where Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
was making his first visit to Western 
Europe since taking office. Kosygin was 
all smiles and circumspection as he 
toured Finnish factories and fortresses. 
En route, he and his blonde wife Klav- 
dia collected gifts as disparate as a 
hunting rifle and a Lapp raanu wall 
rug—and also got an unexpected bath 
in champagne. When Mrs. K.. chris- 
tened a new 3,500-ton freighter at the 
Valmet shipyard on Suomenlinna Is- 
land, she smashed the champagne bot- 
tle so hard that the dockside dignitaries 
were drenched. Giggling behind his 
hand, Kosygin was abubble with delight. 
In terms of the week's developments, 
and in light of De Gaulle’s impending 
trip, so was the rest of Europe. 


NATO 
Winging Toward Change 


De Gaulle’s tampering with the Euro- 
pean balance of power was producing 
results even before he took off for Mos- 
cow. Last week U.S. Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara announced that 
eight squadrons of American aircraft— 
ranging from troop-toting transports to 
camera-carrying reconnaissance planes 
—would be withdrawn from French 
bases and restationed at High Wycombe 
in England and at undisclosed bases on 
the Continent. The move will displace 
7,500 U.S. Air Force personnel and 
15,000 dependents. It could cost the 
U.S. $500 million 

Over the next few years it will cost 
France at least that much in green- 
backs not spent by U.S. servicemen. 
But De Gaulle obviously feels the pres- 
lige is worth the price. As part of his 
bargaining with West Germany over 
the ultimate disposition of French 
forces beyond the Rhine, De Gaulle 
announced the withdrawal of 75 French 
fighter-bombers from Germany—de- 
spite the fact that bilateral talks over 
the French presence are still under way. 
Like it or not, the Western alliance 
was winging toward change. 


WEST GERMANY 
The No. 2 Man 


It was no accident that Rainer Bar- 
zel chose to make his controversial 
proposals on reunification before the 
American Council on Germany in Man- 
hattan last week. For months, he had 
watched the upsurge of German inter- 
est in new moves toward reunification. 
But on his last visit to Washington in 
April, he found senior officials totally 
unaware of either the depth or strength 
of West German feeling. After his 
speech last week, State Department of- 
ficials cautiously let it be known that 
they were re-examining the matter. For 
while Barzel is relatively unknown in 
the U.S.. he is deputy chairman of the 
Christian Democratic Union in West 
Germany, majority leader in the Bun- 
destag, and widely considered one of 
the most likely candidates to succeed 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard some day. 
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The suave, cigar-smoking  Barzel 
(pronounced Bart-sell) acts as Er- 
hard’s right-hand man in the Bundes- 
tag, conferring with him weekly on all 
major legislation and in between times 
on other top issues of the day. He trav- 
eled 13,000 miles speechmaking for the 
Christian Democrats in last summer's 
election campaign, has been responsi- 
ble for the past two years for shepherd- 
ing all major legislation through the 
legislature. In the Bundestag, he has 
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RAINER BARZEL 
Strong voice in “High C.” 


become famous for his ability to recon- 
cile squabbling factions in the party. 

Out the Boss. Nowadays this is usual- 
ly done with tact—but originally it took 
toughness as well. Shortly after he took 
over in 1964, Barzel called a caucus 
of the party's 240 deputies and announced 
that if one more squabble erupted in 
public, the party could consider his res- 
ignation. “Everybody looked at Konrad 
Adenauer and the other older leaders, 
waiting for challenge,” recalls one dep- 
uty, “It did not come. Young Barzel 
walked out of there the boss.” 

It was quite an accomplishment for 
a man of 40 in a nation that seldom 
considers a man fit for high public office 
until he is well past his 50s. But Barzel 
had long since established himself as 
a comer. He joined the Neves Deutsch- 
land young Catholic movement while 
still a law student at the University of 
Cologne, and by the time he was elect- 
ed to the Bundestag from a_ heavily 
Catholic Rhineland district in 1957, was 
already spokesman for an_ influential 
group of young Catholic laymen. 

In 1962, therefore, it was only nat- 
ural for Konrad Adenauer to ask him 
to prepare a memorandum on whether 
or not the Christian Democratic Party 
should continue to emphasize its Chris- 
tian background. The “High-C Report,” 
which favored the “C” in “C.D.U.,." 
became basic party doctrine and won 
for its author the Ministry of All- 
German Affairs in Adenauer’s Cabinet. 








No Apologies. A native of East Prus- 
sia (now part of Poland) and a war- 
time student in a Berlin Jesuit Gym- 
nasium, Barzel soon impressed his fel- 
low Ministers with his command of his 
portfolio. He broadcast regularly te 
East Germany and negotiated the first 
ransom arrangements for East German 
prisoners. Much of his interest in re- 
unification dates from that time, but his 
proposals last week served a more im- 
mediate purpose as well. They were 
bannered on Page One of every major 
West German newspaper and were the 
topic of furious debate throughout the 
nation. A reporter in Washington asked 
Barzel, shortly after he had conferred 
with Lyndon Johnson for 40 minutes 
on the subject, whether he was satisfied 
with the uproar he had caused. He 
beamed, “Very.” For Barzel makes no 
apologies for being an ambitious man 

A good many politicians, in fact, 
think Barzel has come too far too fast. 
Last February, when Konrad Adenauer 
resigned the C.D.U. chairmanship and 
Erhard showed reluctance to take it. 
Barzel suddenly announced that he 
would run for the post. Outraged at 
what they considered a grab for power, 
party leaders talked Erhard into taking 
it in order to keep Barzel out—even 
though Erhard himself has a well-known 
dislike for backstage politics. After last 
week’s bombshell, Erhard met with 
his party presidium in Bonn, heard For- 
eign Minister Gerhard Schréder argue 
angrily that Barzel’s proposals would 
wreck NATO, and issued a glacial state- 
ment sniffing that Barzel’s ideas were 
strictly “personal opinions.” 

What concerns Barzel is public opin- 
ion. The opposition Social Democrats 
have grabbed the initiative from the 
C.D.U. and harvested potential voting 
strength by accepting an East German 
invitation to a speakers’ exchange. As 
a result, the Social Democrats are given 
a fighting chance to unseat the Chris- 
tian Democratic state government in 
the July 10 elections in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, where nearly a third of 
West Germany's voters live. “These 
things have to be said,” Barzel main- 
tained last week. “My feet are firmly 
planted.” What he meant is that they 
have to be said by a Christian Demo- 
crat if the party is to continue to lead 
West Germany. And if Rainer Barzel 
is to have the chance he wants at Ger- 
many’s top job any time soon, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Dividing the Critics 

When Labor had a perilous three- 
vote majority in Commons, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson found it easy 
enough to keep his party in line. But the 
urgency of party unity faded when Wil- 
son won his 97-man margin in the 
March elections. 

Right-wing Laborites began criticiz- 
ing him for failure to halt inflation or 
push toward the Common Market. The 
party’s left wing hacked at Wilson for 
not nationalizing steel, for taking too 
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tough an attitude toward the seamen’s 
wage demands in Britain’s five-week-old 
dock strike, and for backing the U.S. 
in Viet Nam and continuing to main- 
tain Britain’s large contingent of troops 
“east of Suez” in Southeast Asia. A 
broad middle-of-the-road band of M.P.s 
chimed in, too, complaining that Wilson 
had hardly provided the “firm and pur- 
posive government” that he had prom- 
ised. And there was general worry over 
the continuing weakness of the pound, 
which has had to be rescued by the 


world’s bankers again (see WorLb 
BUSINESS). 
Last week Labor’s rebels took or- 


ganized aim at their leader with a party 
motion condemning Wilson's decision to 
maintain Britain's east-of-Suez defense 
commitments. The issue was carefully 
chosen, since it enlisted the support of 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Fun on the Run 

Like their counterparts at Berkeley, 
the Provos (provokers) of Amsterdam 
are always good for a chuckle. A well- 
organized group of young artists, writ- 
ers, intellectuals and university students, 
they are opposed to just about every- 
thing. They have urged the government 
to paint all Amsterdam chimneys white 
to eliminate smoke and soot, They have 
also printed dynamite recipes for any- 
one interested in blowing up the bur- 
gomaster’s house. When Crown Prin- 
cess Beatrix married West German 
Diplomat Claus von Amsberg last 
March, they threatened to spike the city’s 
water supply with LSD and stampede 
the horse-drawn wedding coach with a 
herd of white mice. Last week in a four- 
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RIOTERS IN DOWNTOWN AMSTERDAM 
The last laugh was no laugh. 


both left and right. The left wing want- 
ed Britain out of Asia on ban-the-bomb 
grounds; the right wing wanted much 
the same in order to save money better 
spent at home. 

Wilson met them both head-on in a 
steely 40-minute speech that neatly di- 
vided his critics. To the left he offered 
the assurance that “there is no question 
of our sending troops to Viet Nam,” 
adding that if the U.S. bombed civilian 
population centers in North Viet Nam, 
Britain would disavow its support. On 
the other hand, he said, Britain would 
not withdraw from Asia and leave it “to 
the Americans and Chinese, eyeball to 
eyeball, to face this thing out.” That, 
said Wilson, “is the surest prescription 
for a nuclear holocaust I could think of. 
‘World, go home’ is not the posture for 
this party, and perfectionist solutions, 
however cathartic and satisfying to their 
authors, do not bring peace.” His per- 
formance was effective enough to bring 
at least temporary peace within his 
ranks. When it came to a vote, Wilson 
handily defeated the censure motion, 
225 to 54, although 84 abstained or 
stayed away. 
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day riot, the Provos proved that they 
were no laughing matter. 

The trouble began when 1,500 build- 
ing-trade workers, striking against a 
2% cut in their vacation pay, gathered 
for a demonstration and scuffled with 
local police. On the second day the 
Provos made their appearance, and a 
mob of thousands swept toward the 
center of town, tearing up the pave- 
ment, uprooting parking meters, smash- 


ing windows, burning cars, looting 
stores and completely overwhelming 
Amsterdam's 1,900-man police force, 


which always seemed to be at the wrong 
place at the wrong time. Though the 
workers returned to their jobs the next 
morning, the Provos kept up the riot 
for two more days and nights, throwing 
the city into chaos. Undermanned and 
overworked, the police called for army 
reinforcements. Stores and restaurants 
boarded up their windows. Parliament 
and Queen Juliana’s Cabinet went into 
emergency sessions. Finally, reinforce- 
ments arrived and calm was restored. 
Toward week’s end, everyone was 
blaming everyone else for the riots. The 
Provos blamed the police—for using 





what they claimed was undue force 
against demonstrators. The police, in 
turn, blamed the Provos. Conserva- 
tives blamed the welfare state. Every- 
one else blamed the 90° heat. Who- 
ever was to blame, the result was 109 
civilians and policemen injured, one ci- 
vilian dead. 


ITALY 


Red Reverse 

Italy's Communists take comfort at 
election time, for over the past two 
decades they have piled up new suc- 
cesses almost every time the nation has 
gone to the polls. In 1963's national 
election, for example, the Reds picked 
up 1,000,000 additional votes—which 
led them to feel that they had every 
reason to expect heightened success in 
last week’s 171 municipal and provin- 
cial elections. As it happened, the Com- 
munists were due for a disappointment. 

In eight major cities, the Reds’ total 
vote dropped 1.6%. In 93 smaller com- 
munities, their share of the vote de- 
clined 7%. In Rome itself, where they 
hoped to win a plurality, the party lost 
ground for the first time since 1948. 
rhe chief beneficiary of the losses (and 
of similar defections from the right 
wing): Premier Aldo Moro’s  Chris- 
tian Democrats. 

The setback came as a stunning blow 
to the Reds. Moro’s men were quick to 
boast that the outcome proved the 
worth of the Centro Sinistra, the ruling 
center-left coalition created largely for 
the purpose of isolating the Commu- 
nists. It also reflected the absence of an 
effective successor to the late Commu- 
nist Party boss Palmiro Togliatti, Ita- 
ly’s growing affluence, and the increas- 
ing moderation of Italian voters. 


RUSSIA 


A Vote in Peace 

His face was noticeably thinner, and 
his shirt collar sagged loosely around 
his neck, But no one had any trouble 
last week recognizing Nikita Khrushchev 
during his first public outing in a year. 
“How are you feeling?” someone asked. 
“I have been ill,” he said, “but every- 
one gets ill sometimes.” As the crowd 
pressed in, a security guard angrily 
cleared a path, crying “Why don't you 
let the old man vote in peace?” At an- 
other Moscow polling station, former 
Deputy Premier Vyacheslav M. Molo- 
tov, whom Khrushchev ousted in 1957, 
greeted that aged hero of the 1918-21 
civil war, Marshal Semyon Budenny, as 
he also tried to vote in peace. 

The three figures from the past, like 
Soviet Russia’s other 144 million regis- 
tered voters, were casting their ballots 
for the unopposed candidates to the 
1,517-member Supreme Soviet (Parlia- 
ment). The candidates were prechosen 
by the Communist Party—and, it would 
seem, by the voters. Everybody won, 
and by a margin that added up to a 
99.8% endorsement for the government 
of Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin. 
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Curlosity comes out best 
on Kodak film 


The more your pictures mean film| 


to you, the more you'll appreciate 

Kodak film. Roll after roll, Kodak film is 
dependable. Ask for KODACHROME Film for 
color slides and movies, KODACOLOR for snap- 
shots. And be sure the name Kodak is on the box. 
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GATEWAY TO AND FROM THE BOOMING WEST 
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Serves the booming West 


Union Pacific opens the door to opportunity... 
serving the fastest growing area in the nation 
with nearly 10,000 miles of track 


Here are ready markets for 
products from the East— 
big cities, growing towns, rural 
communities, defense plants, 
industrial complexes, smaller 
plants. Here are unlimited natural 
resources — vast sources of raw 
material; finished products of 
forest, mine; livestock and 
agriculture to supply the nation. 
This is the booming West, 
the fastest growing population 
area in the country... building 
new homes, new schools, new 
shopping centers. 


Ship and Travel 


The Automated Rail Way 


This is the Union Pacific West, 
where railroading is at its best. 
Union Pacific —with advanced 
communications, technical 
know-how, specialized rolling 
stock, and luxurious Domeliners 
—provides dependable trans- 
portation for freight; plus, the 
ultimate in travel. 

For a business considering 
plant location or expansion, Union 
Pacific's high-level Industrial 
Development Department is 
prepared (in strictest confidence) 
to research markets and local 


tax structures, and analyze 
traffic patterns. 

In addition, Union Pacific will 
locate, plan and develop new 
plant sites. Locations are avail- 
able in fully developed Industrial 
Parks alongside blue-chip 
neighbors or, if preferred, in 
exclusive large-sized trackside 
parcels. 

If you are shipping or traveling 
to, from or within the West— 
take the inside track. Take Union 
Pacific. Call your Union Pacific 
representative today. 
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ASIA 
A New Alliance, and 
More Help for Viet Nam 


“We do not come here to band our- 
selves against any people or nation.” 
asserted Thai Foreign Minister Thanat 
Khoman last week to some 80 delegates 
from Japan, Malaysia, Nationalist Chi- 
na, Australia, New Zealand, South Viet 
Nam, the Philippines, Thailand and 
South Korea. Rather, their purpose in 
gathering in flag-festooned Seoul was, 
he said, “an alliance for the advance- 
ment and prosperity of our peoples.” 

In three days of talks hosted by South 
Korea’s President Chung Hee Park, the 
nine nations agreed to form a loose as- 
sociation to be called the Asian and Pa- 
cific Council. Eschewing a formal treaty, 
ASPAC’s founders modestly limited their 
aims to consultation on economic and 
cultural matters. But it was the kind of 
friendly grouping that could develop 





or pledge joint aid to South Viet Nam. 

But four of ASPAC’s members al- 
ready have combat troops in the field in 
South Viet Nam: South Korea. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and. of course, 
South Viet Nam itself. Last week the 
Philippines made it a majority. Both 
houses of the Philippine Congress ap- 
proved the assignment of a 2,000-man 
Philippine force to Viet Nam. The units, 
one of engineers and one of security 
troops, are already in training and will 
likely report for duty next month. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Quickening Pace 


More than 13,000 rounds of artillery 
had pocked the ridge north of Kontum, 
and more than 100 fighter-bomber 
strikes had added their bite. But the 
three battalions of North Viet Nam's 
24th Regiment still clung to the high 
ground as Operation Hawthorne—and 
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ASIAN & PACIFIC COUNCIL MINISTERS IN SEOUL 
In search of a real co-prosperity sphere. 


into a new Asian and Pacific bloc in the 
United Nations, The foreign ministers 
will assemble again next year in Bang- 
kok. Meanwhile, committees will weigh 
the feasibility of such cooperative ven- 
tures as a common commodities and 
fertilizer bank and a pool of technicians 
to be shared among the nine. 

From the start, ASPAC’s founders 
aimed at standing aside from the direct 
anti-Communist struggle in Asia, even 
though all its members are non-Com- 
munist. One reason was to ensure par- 
ticipation by the Japanese, who are both 
dubious about the Viet Nam war and 
anxious to increase their trade with Red 
China. Thus at Seoul the final com- 
muniqué last week expressed “sympa- 
thy” with South Viet Nam's plight, af- 
firmed the nation’s right to freedom 
“from external aggression and subver- 
sion,” and “noted with satisfaction” the 
aid being given by other nations to help 
Saigon’s war effort. But at the behest of 
the Japanese delegates it did not go so 
far as to overtly condemn Red China 
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1966 for the 
entered its 


the first major battle of 
critical Central Highlands 
second week. 

To avoid the heavy casualties of an 
uphill infantry assault, U.S. command- 
ers devised a wily plan. While the men 
of the 10Ist Airborne and Ist Cavalry 
(Airmobile) stood back, poised to 
pounce, 900 tear gas grenades blos- 
somed on the ridge to flush the Reds out 
of their tunnels and bunkers. As_ the 
enemy came up for air, the overcast 
and seemingly empty sky began raining 
bombs. For 47 minutes they fell in 
lethal, patterned precision, laying open 
the ridge in a giant surgical slash. The 
bombs came from 24 high-flying B-52s 
guided in trom Guam by “sky spot” 
radar controllers on the ground, With- 
in five minutes after the last bomb had 
burst. G.I.s were swarming over the 
ridge—or what was left of it. The scat- 
tered pockets of resistance that had 
survived the lash of destruction were 
soon wiped out. 

Sull continuing, 





Operation Haw- 


thorne has thus far killed some 1.000 
North Vietnamese regulars in a spoiling 
operation designed to throw off balance 
any enemy monsoon offensive plans. 
All up and down South Viet Nam, 
the U.S. has been out hunting in a rec- 
ord number of battalion-size or larger 
operations (25 last week). Significantly 
they are making contact, after nearly 
eight months in which North Vietnamese 
General Giap’s forces and the Viet 
Cong were notably reluctant to fight. 
Yet another sign of the quickening war: 
Giap has moved two fresh regiments 
from staging areas in Laos into the Cen- 
tral Highlands, the 34th and 88th, to- 
taling some 3,000 men. 


A Whole Year 


To the vast chagrin and surprise of 
South Viet Nam's militant Buddhists, the 
government of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
last week wound up its first year in 
office in an anniversary waltz of energy 
and authority. For Ky and his gen- 
erals to be around at all represented 
no mean accomplishment—the longest 
stretch of governmental stability since 
Diem fell in 1963. 

Ky’s tenure was hardly the fault of 
the bonzes, who for months have been 
trying every trick in the pagoda polit- 
ical manual to oust the government: 
massive protest demonstrations, immo- 
lations (last week a 16-year-old girl 
became the tenth suicide by fire in 
the monks’ current campaign), blocking 
Streets with household altars, burning 
U.S. Jeeps and other vehicles, and riots, 
riots everywhere. All have proved to 
no avail. 

There were signs last week that it 
may eventually be the Buddhists who 
crack, Everything else having failed. 
Buddhist Ringleader Thich Tri Quang 
went on a hunger strike, by week's end 
had lapsed into a near coma that at 
least served the purpose of keeping him 
quiet. Thich Tam Chau, spokesman of 
the Buddhist hierarchy’s moderate wing. 
publicly broke with Tri Quang and the 
militants. Tri Quang, said Tam Chau. 
has “no authority to promulgate any 
decisions” of the hierarchy. adding, “I 
am not for bringing Buddha into the 
streets.” And in a swift, virtually blood- 
less move in Hué, 3,000 of Ky’s troops 
took over the northern city, which the 
Buddhists and rebel Vietnamese soldiers 
have controlled for nearly four months. 

At week’s end Ky demonstrated an- 
other brand of toughness, which was 
welcomed by the U.S. Roaring infla- 
tion had threatened to rip the fabric of 
South Vietnamese society: food prices 
had risen 85% in 18 months, overall 
prices as much as 130%. Announcing a 
basic overhaul of the economy, Ky de- 
valued the piastre by nearly half, loos- 
ened import restrictions to create more 
price-cutting competition, raised the sal- 
aries of military and government work- 
ers from 20% to 30%. They are the 
people who have been hardest hit by the 
inflation, and the people who matter 
most in the severe fighting of the war 
and instituting pacification reforms. 
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INDIA 


Toward a Freer Economy 

When World War II ended, most non- 
Communist nations began dismantling 
the intricate economic controls that had 
been necessary to cope with the military 
emergency. India was a major excep- 
tion, for tight regulation of the economy 
fitted neatly into Jawaharlal Nehru’s doc- 
trinaire socialist blueprint for his newly 
independent nation. Many of the con- 
trols on business survive to this day, 
and they are charged with retarding In- 
dia’s growth in the past two decades. 

Of late, however, things have begun 
to change. In his last months as Prime 
Minister, Lal Bahadur Shastri took a 
few steps toward a freer economy. 
The trend has built up steam under 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

Her first move was to encourage pri- 
vate foreign investment in India’s des- 
perately inadequate fertilizer industry 
(Time, May 27). Then the government 
removed controls on eleven basic indus- 
tries, including cement, iron and steel 
forging, and timber products. Two 
weeks ago, the rupee was devalued,” to 
combat inflation, shelter domestic man- 
ufactures against foreign competition, 
and make exports more salable in world 
markets. The Finance Ministry an- 
nounced that it was working on an 
import-liberalization plan. 

The cautious move away from the 
rigidity of the past has produced some 
violent outcries. Last week the Prime 
Minister was grilled mercilessly at a 
press conference by hostile Indian 
newsmen who seemed determined to 
prove that she was, in effect, deserting 
her father’s sacrosanct doctrines. “We 
have liberalized private investment for 
some things which we consider essen- 
tial,” she snapped, “Mostly to do with 
the production of food. We are not 
going to give in on any other point.” 

Washington observers were inclined 
to agree that the changes so far were 
relatively minor, though hopeful. Full- 
scale U.S. aid to India is being resumed 
after a halt caused by the Kashmir war, 
and an aid-India consortium, organized 
by the World Bank, will soon announce 
a $900 million loan to finance imports. 
Mrs. Gandhi makes it clear that the 
fact that Western bankers approve ol 
her economics does not rob her of in 
dependence in foreign affairs. Last week 
she also announced plans for a visit to 
the Soviet Union in July. 


JAPAN 


The Three Cheers of Banzai 

The Japanese housewife used to be a 
timid, tittering soul who knelt obedient- 
ly at her husband's feet and spoke only 
when spoken to. But the women have 
now organized, and they can be a for- 
midable power. This became painfully 
clear to the government last week when 
Miss Tsuruko Haruno, vice president of 
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the Housewives Association of Japan, 
glared through her bifocals and charged 
that the Japanese family was about to 
be taken to the cleaners. 

The ladies had a point. In the past 
three years, one of the few bright spots 
in Japan's inflation-ridden economy has 
been the cost of dry cleaning, and the 
thanks are due to some 1,500 enterpris- 
ing operators who installed automatic 
dry-cleaning equipment and cut prices 
almost in half (from 97¢ to 56¢ for a 
man’s suit), Now, charged the redoubt- 
able Miss Haruno, the traditional dry- 
cleaning establishments—through their 
organization, the National Federation 
of Cleaning and Environmental Sani- 
tation Associations—were trying to lob- 
by the upstarts out of business. The 
Japanese Diet, in fact, was about to 
pass a special bill that would require 
automated shops to adopt a variety of 
expensive “sanitation” measures, and 
hire unneeded engineering technicians 
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BRAZIL 


The Antipatriotic Triumph 


Of Travancas the Terrible 

In colonial days, Brazilians consid- 
ered it an act of patriotism to refuse to 
pay taxes to their Portuguese masters 
Such patriotism dies hard. Last year. 
in fact, after 143 years of independence, 
more than half of Brazil's 200,000 selt- 
employed doctors, lawyers, small busi- 
nessmen and farmers still refused to 
file tax returns, and the government 
figures that 95% of those who did file 
cheated. Indeed, had it not been for the 
compulsory withholding taxes taken out 
of wage earners’ paychecks, the gov- 
ernment might well have used up its 
entire income tax receipts just to pay 
the salaries of its tax collectors. But 
then until last year, tax evasion was 
not even a crime. 

Exterior Signs. It is now. Aware that 
unbalanced government budgets were a 
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MISS HARUNO AT THE CLEANERS 
Too starchy for the Diet. 


to watch the operation of the machines. 

The bill never got through. The 
housewives’ campaign was quickly tak- 
en up by the Tokyo press, and soon 
block headlines and black editorials 
were condemning the dry cleaners’ lob- 
by. The furor hit Premier Eisaku Sato, 
whose popularity keeps dropping as 
prices keep rising, where it hurt most. 
Worried about the latest opinion polls, 
which showed that only 28.8% of the 


Japanese public supports him, Sato 
warned his party leaders to “proceed 
slowly” on the bill—which in his lan- 


guage meant drop it. Economic Planner 
Aiichiro Fujiyama chimed in to say that 
it should be “studied further”—which 
in his language meant drop it immedi- 
ately. The bill was quietly dropped. 

Euphoric, Miss Haruno promptly set 
off on a victory tour of shops using 
automatic dry-cleaning equipment. “Lis- 
ten to those machines,” she crowed, 
“They sound like the three cheers of 
hanzai.” 


key factor in Brazil's rampaging in- 
flation, President Humberto Castello 
Branco and his revolutionary military 
regime rammed through a tough uni- 
versal income-tax law that set realistic 
tax rates,” streamlined the archaic col- 
lection system, made tax dodgers liable 
to two years in prison. In to run the 
operation moved Orlando Travancas. 
47, a reform-bent tax official who has 
weeded out dishonest inspectors, set up 
a school to train new ones, and in- 
stalled ten computers to keep track of 
returns. 

Under the new law, Travancas’ men 
also have the right to search for “ex- 
terior signs of wealth—which might 
indicate, for example, that the owner 
of a $75,000 Copacabana Beach apart- 
ment really earned more than the $2,- 
000 he declared on his tax form. At 
present, revenue agents are combing 


From 12% of taxable income above 


$1,740 to 50% above $25,300 per year 
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through membership lists in yacht and 
race-track clubs, checking the resources 
of Brazilian tourists abroad. Hostesses 
who once boasted about their cuisine 
now beg society columnists not to men- 
tion the delicacies served at their 
dinners. 

Rumbled Warning. The first real test 
of the new system came last month, 
the deadline for filing 1965 tax returns. 
The results were almost unbelievable. 
Not only were internal revenue offices 
jammed with unprecedented numbers 
of Brazilians, but most of them actually 
seemed to be paying up. After a pre- 
liminary check, Travancas triumphant- 
ly estimated that payments were up 
60% over the year before, and that 
500,000 new taxpayers had been added 
to the rolls. Furthermore, he rumbled, 
“I know very well who has lied on his 
income tax statement.” 

All of which led Brazilians to call 
their new tax boss “Travancas the Ter- 
rible.” “I am not terrible,” he protests. 
“I just want to enforce the law.” To 
most of his countrymen, that is terrible 
enough. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
Spooks Among the Spikes 


“Sports,” according to Cuba’s Educa- 
tion Minister José Llanusa, “cannot be 
separated from politics.” That's an un- 
sportsmanlike attitude if ever there was 
one, but what can one expect from a 
Communist from Havana? Or, for that 
matter, from the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, the CIA, the FBI and nine Cuban 
exile organizations, all of which sent 
Operatives to Puerto Rico last week for 
the Central American and Caribbean 
Games? 

The objects of their attention were 
the 340 athletes of the Cuban squad, 
sent by Llanusa to win the battle for 
Latin American minds by sweeping the 
games for Castro. Not even counting 
the dozens of political commissars tag- 








ging along as “masseurs” and “trainers,” 
the Cuban delegation was the largest on 
hand by far. The athletes turned out to 
be a handsome, swinging group—the 
men in white suits and straw hats, the 
girls in shifts of red, white and blue 
(Cuba’s national colors) and white go- 
go boots. 

How to Get There. They were lucky, 
in a way, to be there at all. For one 
thing, Washington had ruled that the 
whole squad would have to have U.S. 
visas to get into Puerto Rico. Since the 
U.S. has no embassy in Havana, that 
seemed to take care of that—until a 
Cuban official showed up at the em- 
bassy in Mexico City to get their pass- 
ports stamped. 

The next problem was how to get to 
Puerto Rico, There is no airline service 
between Havana and San Juan, and the 
U.S. refused to let Fidel fly his athletes 
in aboard Cuban Ilyushins, Further- 
more, warned Washington, any Cuban 
ship trying to land them in Puerto Rico 
would be seized on the spot. The Cu- 
bans finally made the scene aboard a 
Puerto Rican tugboat, which ferried 
them ashore from a Cuban freighter 
that dropped anchor just outside the 
three-mile limit. Their reception was 
warm indeed. Cops swarmed all over 
them. Shock squads of exiles followed 
them everywhere, trying to persuade 
them to defect. Officials turned up with 
telephones, at the other end of which 
were relatives who had already fled 
Cuba. A Puerto Rican bus driver, haul- 
ing Castro's swimming team, stopped 
outside a house hastily labeled “Refuge,” 
opened the doors and asked hopefully, 
“Anyone staying here?” There were 
even two major-league baseball scouts 
waving contracts at Cuban pitchers. 

All in all, the U.S. spooks outnum- 
bered the Cuban spikes two to one. But 
somehow they all overlooked Juan Pa- 
blo Vega Romero, an 18-year-old wres- 
tler, who by week’s end was the only 
Cuban athlete to defect to the West. 
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CUBANS ARRIVING IN SAN JUAN 
Red Rover! Red Rover! Let someone come over! 






Juan Pablo had to manage his escape all 
by himself. Wearing a borrowed Puer- 
to Rican sweater, he sneaked out of the 
Cuban compound, caught a bus to the 
nearest Catholic church. There he found 
a Colombian priest, who took him to a 
Puerto Rican assemblyman, who passed 
him on to a U.S. Immigration officer, 
who after a check with Washington, 
granted him asylum. 


CUBA 


Semper Fidelis? 

The people who specialize in assessing 
the actions of Fidel Castro are quite 
aptly called Castrologists, for on the 
basis of their past record their chief 
tool seems to be stargazing. Last week 
they looked up from their horoscopes 
again to proclaim that Fidel’s future 
looked dim. The reason: for the past 
seven weeks he had not been acting as 
they thought he should be acting. 

Not since May Day had he given a 
major speech. He had not taken visible 
leadership of last month’s Guantanamo 
crisis; admittedly, he had signed the 
communiqué charging that the U.S. was 
planning an invasion, but he left it to his 
brother Raul to preside at the funeral of 
a Cuban soldier killed in a shooting in- 
cident on the Guantanamo border. And 
where was Fidel, an inveterate hurricane 
chaser, when Hurricane Alma hit the 
island? There was no evidence that he 
was even near the disaster areas (nor 
was there evidence that he was not). 
Furthermore, it was President Osvaldo 
Dorticés, not Castro, who delivered the 
last foreign-policy address, and Dorticés 
again who presided over a joint meeting 
of the Cabinet, party chiefs, and farm 
and labor leaders. 

What did it all mean? One theory was 
that Fidel was ailing: another that he 
was undergoing shock treatments. Still 
another, more widely subscribed to, was 
that Moscow had finally decided to put 
Fidel down and replace him with a less 
mercurial leader such as Dorticés. Were 
the Castrologists really on to something 
this time? Perhaps they were, but only 
astrologists would know, 


ARGENTINA 
Where the Action Is 


There was a full Cabinet meeting last 
week in Argentina. That would not be 
unusual in most countries, but it set a 
precedent for President Arturo Illia, a 
Onetime country doctor, who has always 
received his ministers separately or in 
groups of two or three. Only once be- 
fore in his 24 years in office had he 
called in the entire Cabinet, and that 
was to pay formal tribute to John F. 
Kennedy after his assassination, So 
what was the occasion last week? 

As usual in Argentina, it was the pos- 
sibility of a military coup. Dissatisfied 
with Illia’s laissez-faire philosophy of 
government, and particularly alarmed 
at the prospect of a Peronist victory in 
the gubernatorial elections next March, 
the army had just handed Illia a warn- 
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_Alnne Richards ts on a business trip 
( Her. fathers ) 


She’s flying to New York. Flying for the first time in 
her life. 

And she’s having the time of her life. 

The stewardess gave her a hot dog with all the trim- 
mings for lunch. And a pair of junior stewardess’ wings 
for keeps. 

Saturday her father’s going to take her to the top 
of the Empire State Building. And buy her a dress on 
Fifth Avenue. 

Her father’s having the time of his life, too, just 
watching Anne. And he’s showing her a lot of America 
for very little money. 

He saved 25% of his round-trip Coach fare with 
United’s new Excursion Fare Plan. And Anne 1s travel 
ing for half fare, since she’s under 12 years of age. 





What's more, he charged both fares with his United 
Personal Travel Credit Card. You can get one, too. 

Next time you have to take a business trip, why not 
take along your youngster? 

We've already given you some pretty good reasons 
why you should. But, if you need one more, just remem- 
ber what it was like watching TV re-runs in your hotel 
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CANADIAN-COME-LATELY. 



























Don’t tell us that Canadian 
lovers cling to the whisky their 
fathers drank. 

They don’t. 

Not when a Canadian Lord 
Calvert comes along. 

Right now Canadian lovers 
are abandoning old family ties 
in favor of our newcomer. 

For just one reason. 

They like it. 

This doesn’t amaze us. We’re 
new to the scene here. But 
we’ve been making fine Canadian 
whisky for Canadians for years. 

We bottle imported Canadian 
Lord Calvert here. If we bottled 
in Canada where we make it, 
we'd have to charge you about 
$1 more a fifth. And we don’t 
want to. 

Why don’t you try us? 
And start a new family tradition. 








ing to get a move on—or else. So into 
the Casa Rosada last week filed his eight 
ministers, ten ministerial-rank Secre- 
taries of State and Vice President Car- 
los Humberto Perette. When they filed 
out again, they promised the army that 
action would be taken. From now on, 
the Cabinet decided, it would meet with 
the President every week. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Revolution from the Throne 

By Saudi Arabia's Islamic calendar, 
this year is 1386, and visitors to the 
desert kingdom often feel that is about 
where Saudi Arabia stands on the West- 
ern calendar. Justice still decrees an eye 
for an eye. Marriages are arranged 
sight unseen. A few weeks ago the 
deputy rector of the Islamic University 
at Medina even came out in support of 
a 14th-century theory that the world is 
flat and mountains are only ballast to 
keep it from tipping over. But for all 
this, Saudi Arabia’s old ideas and old 
ways are giving way to the 20th cen- 
tury. King Feisal ibn Abdul Aziz, 62, 
is not afraid to call it a revolution. 
“Revolutions,” he says, “can come from 
a throne as well as from a conspira- 
tor’s cellar.” 

Across the country, new hospitals, 
schools, housing projects and factories 
are sprouting up on the hot horizon. In 
the privacy of their homes, many Saudis 
no longer fear that drinking, dancing or 
a little poker will bring down the wrath 
of Allah—or the government. Out in 
the desert, the country’s ever-wander- 
ing Bedouins, who comprise 80% of 
Saudi Arabia's 3,500,000 people, are 
swapping their camels for Land Rovers 
and pickup trucks, and—thanks to a 
government well-drilling program that 
guarantees them water—are abandon- 
ing their nomadic ways and settling into 
community life. 

In the process, a true nation is emerg- 
ing out of what once was four major 
tribal confederations and two or three 
urban centers, As its leader, Feisal him- 
self was his own best proof of the 
change last week. In his flowing white 
robes and gold headband, he flew off to 
Spain for five days of trade and foreign- 
investment talks with Francisco Fran- 
co. From Madrid he goes on to Wash- 
ington this week, where he will meet 
with President Johnson to discuss eco- 
nomic development and other prob- 
lems of the Middle East. In the old days 
of Saudi extravagance, there would 
have been one plane for the King, an- 
other for his luggage and 100 to 150 
traveling companions. This time there 
were only one black, green and white 
Saudi Arabian Airlines Boeing 720B 
and a mere nine assistants. 

Riches to Work. Unlike his profligate 
half-brother—ex-King Saud, whom he 
nudged aside in 1964 after Saud had all 
but bankrupted the country—Feisal is 
an energetic, reform-minded ruler de- 
termined to put Saudi Arabia's oil 
riches to work for the people. No soon- 
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er was he in power than he ordered 
free education and medical service for 
all Saudis, stepped up oil production and 
trimmed the country’s budget. Today 
Saud’s_ lavish, pink-walled Nasiriyah 
Palace in Riyadh—with an air-condi- 
tioning system said to be second in size 
only to the Pentagon’s—lies deserted. 

Feisal lives instead in a smaller econ- 
omy model. Saud’s beloved fleet of 
Cadillacs has given way to a pair of 
Chrysler New Yorkers, and with a deft- 
ly democratic touch, Feisal always sits 
up front next to the driver. To get just 
as close to the people, Feisal holds a 
daily majlis (assembly) and invites ev- 
eryone—from the richest merchant to 
the scruffiest Bedouin—to come and 
get his gripes off his chest. “We be- 
lieve,” says Feisal, “that we represent 
democracy in its highest form, though 
its structure may be alien to Western 
ways.” 

And to Saudi ways, as well. Feisal 
puts in a 20-hour day, personally studies 
every new government project, and 
deals harshly with loafers. For several 
days a few weeks ago, Information 
Minister Jamil Hujaylan stood pointed- 
ly at the door of his ministry building, 
clocking employees in and out. Even 
tougher is Feisal’s able younger brother 
Prince Sultan, his 41-year-old Defense 
Minister, who recently demanded that 
Feisal fire fully 75% of the ministry 
workers for tardiness after the long 
hajj (pilgrimage) holiday this spring. 
As for anyone found taking a bribe, Sul- 
tan says he will personally demand the 
culprit’s execution. 

A Shot of Lemon Squash. Even more 
far-reaching—though more subtle—is 
the social revolution overtaking Saudi 
Arabia. Many Saudi women now sport 
lipstick, eye shadow and slacks under 
their shapeless black shrouds and dark 
veils. Their daughters are going to 
school for the first time. Any student 
—male or female—who can win ad- 
mission to a foreign university receives 
full expenses and a generous living al- 
lowance. Of his own eight sons, Feisal 
has sent the youngest seven abroad for 
schooling, including his bright, second 
oldest son Prince Mohamed bin Feisal, 
29, the country’s first royal prince ever 
to graduate from a university anywhere. 

In a crash road-building program, 
Feisal plans 6,000 miles of new roads 
by 1970. He is also rebuilding the Hejaz 
Railway—in ruins ever since Lawrence 
of Arabia blew it apart during World 
War I—from Medina through Jordan 
to Syria. In Jeddah, he is putting up a 
$14 million water-desalting plant that 
will daily convert Red Sea water into 
5,000,000 gallons of potable water and 
produce 45,000 kw. of power. 

A few years ago under Saud, radios 
were barely tolerated. Today almost 
every family has one, and last year Fei- 
sal even introduced television—though 
a heavily edited version in which Dodge 
City cowpokes swagger up to the bar 
and demand “a shot of lemon squash.” 
Even the land’s harsh justice is being 


relaxed—in a quiet Saudi way. Rath- 
er than being beheaded, murderers are 
simply shot nowadays. Thieves still may 
lose a hand; but it is first pumped with 
painkillers, the wrist is wrenched from 
the socket to avoid any broken bones, 
and the hand is amputated with steri- 
lized instruments rather than with one 
grisly swipe of an ax. 

A Nightly Raking. How far Feisal 
can go with his revolution will depend 
to some extent on the course that Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser takes in the Middle 
East. For months the conflict in Yemen 
has kept Egypt and Saudi Arabia at 
loggerheads, and Cairo constantly mum- 
bles threats of war. As a result, Feisal 
estimates that he must spend more than 
$1.5 billion for defense over the next 
five years. Money is no problem. This 
year Feisal expects to pump almost 1 
billion bbl. of oil, worth $750 million 
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FRANCO & FEISAL 
Life goes on in the economy model. 


to the government, which would put his 
country ahead of Kuwait as the world’s 
biggest producer. 

To help avert a war—or be ready 
when it comes—Feisal wants to call an 
Islamic summit conference in Mecca, 
and has won support from Iran, Mo- 
rocco, Jordan, Kuwait, Tunisia and the 
Persian Gulf sheikdoms. “We are seek- 
ing only cooperation and solidarity,” says 
Feisal. “All states are invited to heed 
the call, and President Nasser as a lead- 
er is, of course, invited.” 

Nasser and his Arab socialist allies, 
however, view his campaign as an anti- 
Nasser, anti-left alliance. Almost night- 
ly, Cairo radio rakes Feisal as “the 
bearded bigot” and the “Pope of Islam.” 
“We hear someone who says he is pur- 
suing the way of unity,” Nasser sneered 
of Feisal in a speech last week in Da- 
manhur. “But we find he is in effect 
unifying reactionary forces.” Feisal re- 
plies calmly to such attacks. “My task,” 
he once said, “is with my people and 
my country, not with others.” 
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The Viet Cong were playing the 
Apaches this time, but Actor John 


Wayne, 59, saw very little action as he 
lumbered around South Viet Nam work- 
ing on a Defense Department docu- 
mentary that he is narrating to explain 
the U.S. commitment in Southeast Asia. 
The Duke saw plenty of the troopers, 
though. “I'm going around the hinter- 
lands to give the boys something to 
break the monotony,” he monotoned. 
Big John’s visit was also a change of 
pace for the Saigon kids who'd seen 
some of his horse operas in dubbed 
versions. They ran after him whooping, 
“Hey, you! Numbah One Cowboy!” 

India’s greatest fakir, Laxman San- 
dra Rao, 77, demonstrated his powers 
first by taking a walk on hot coals. Then 
came time for the stunt that the crowd 
of 1,000 had paid up to $100 apiece to 
witness: a stroll across the water in a 
specially constructed tank in Bombay. 
While movie cameras whirred, Rao 
stepped off the edge—and sank like a 
stone to the bottom. The spectators 
felt they'd been soaked themselves. Rao 
retreated to a downtown office building, 
where he began returning rupees to all 
the rubes who came forward. 

As his press release put it, “Mr. Gra- 
ham is not going to Soho to condemn, 
but to show his concern for all people.” 
Indeed, Billy Graham, 47, aroused con- 
siderable concern when he showed up 
in London’s fleshpotty parish. Swinging 
through a third week of his crusade 
in Blighty, the evangelist had planned 
an hour's walk through Soho, but a 
mob of 2,000 zealots swarmed all over 
him just across the way from the Old 
Compton Street Cinema (current at- 
traction: Orgy at Lil's Place). A strip- 
per named Brigitte St. John screamed: 
“Billy, what do you think of my mini- 
skirt?” and flung herself onto his car. 
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LONDON STRIPPER ON GRAHAM'S CAR 
Zealots in the fleshpot. 


FEOPLE 


As the reverend rode out of the bedlam, 
an aide was murmuring: “We're lucky 
to get away with our lives.” 


Nora Joyce sighed after wading 
through her husband's Ulysses: “I guess 
the man’s a genius, but what a dirty 
mind he has, surely!” Indeed, James 
Joyce did have a lot of perdition swim- 
ming about in his head, much of which 
he poured into his great wild tome on 
Leopold Bloom's odyssey through Dub- 
lin on the day and night of June 16, 
1904. James and his mind were laid to 
rest in Zurich’s Fluntern Cemetery in 
1941, the grave distinguished only by a 
small headstone. For years Manhattan 
Art Dealer Lee Nordness had thought 
that the grand man deserved a better 
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JAMES JOYCE 
Bronze in the graveyard. 


monument, so at last he arranged for 
Sculptor Milton Hebald to do the job. 
Last week on “Bloomsday,” they un- 
veiled a bronze statue of the author as 
an old man meditating with his book 
over the graves of James and Nora Joyce. 
It was quite a treasure for an art 
dealer to part with. Still, explained Zu- 
rich’s David Koetser, 58, “I am getting 
on in age. So I thought I would like to 
make a gift during my lifetime.” With 
that, he presented to London’s National 
Gallery the Allegory of Prudence, a 
magnificent 30-in.-by-27-in. canvas by 
Titian. The gift is valued at $490,000. 
The White House issued a cryptic 
statement indicating that Lynda Bird 
Johnson, 22, “has begun her summer- 
time travel plans.” Everybody thought 
that she would head straight for Spain 
to start off a European jaunt. But no, 
































LYNDA & GEORGE 
Beau in the travel. 


the itinerary veered off to Los Angeles, 
where Lynda got together with a furry- 
looking character named George Ham- 
ilton, 26, her beau, now bearded for a 
movie part. While they fox-trotted at a 
benefit ball, the U.S. Embassy staff in 
Madrid was scouting around to find a 
stand-in for George, to escort the young 
lady while she’s there. 


Futurist Marshall McLuhan, who has 
written books such as Understanding 
Media to explain that books are ex- 
tinct, used the medium of his mouth at 
the International P.E.N. Congress in 
Manhattan to tell the 600 assembled 
novelists, poets and playwrights just 
where they will stand in the future. 
“We are about to see an age where 
the environment itself is arranged as a 
teaching machine,” he lectured del- 
phically. “The author is going to be en- 
gaged in programming the teaching 
machine.” McLuhan unsettled the writ- 
ers further with a_ slogan: “Artists 
should go to the control tower, not the 
ivory tower.” But they all relaxed when 
Critic Norman Podhoretz cracked that he 
was having trouble getting his elec- 
tronic earphones to work during trans- 
lations. “Mr. McLuhan couldn't get his 
to work either,” he gibed. 

Scarcely three weeks after the show 
opened at Broadway’s Winter Garden, 
Angela Lansbury, 40, who had spent 
most of her career typecast as a terma- 
gant, came forward in Manhattan's 
Rainbow Room and accepted the 
American Theater Wing’s Tony Award 
as the best musical actress of the sea- 
son. “Up to now, I've always been such 
a good nominee,” the whacky Mame 
wept happily. Some of the other win- 
ners: Richard Kiley, 44, judged the best 
musical actor for his Don Quixote in 
Man of La Mancha; Rosemary Harris, 
38, best dramatic actress, in The Lion 
in Winter; Hal Holbrook, 41, best dra- 
matic actor, for Mark Twain Tonight; 
and sardonic Producer David Merrick, 
54, and German Playwright Peter 
Weiss, 49, for Marat/Sade. 
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If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


It would cost you $300 to buy 4 of our Royal Master 
size 8.25-14 tires. 

And that’s with your old tires, no less. 

You’d have to be insane to spend that kind of money. 

Be insane. It could pay off some day. 

The day you hit a pothole at 70 miles an hour. 

The day you sweep around a tricky, rain-slicked curve. 

The day it’s 90 degrees in the shade and you have to 
go 600 miles in a hurry. 

The day you pick upa nail and it’s three in the morning. 

Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire. 

And we'd be pricing ourselves right off the market if 
it wasn’t worth it. 

But for that $75, you’re getting more hand labor than 


. , ey) } ; 
Sizes other than 8.25-14 priced accordingly 


you would ever think anybody puts into a tire. 

Hand labor performed by men who’ve been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

You’re getting a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, 
you can practically forget about blowouts. 

You’re getting a special red liner that grips any sharp 
object you pick up and helps block off the air leakage. 

And you’re getting two special traction bars that we 
mold into the tread to wipe slippery, slithery roads dry. 

Of course, after 30-40-50,000 miles you may look at 
your old $75 tires and wonder if you really needed them. 

The only way you can know for sure is to need them. 


And not have them. uniRoval 


U.S.RUBBER 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 
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Free. 


Prop wash. Nobody gives away 

a private plane. What's the catch? 
No catch. Here's the offer. 

Most medium-sized companies 
have a duplicating volume 

of around 200,000 copies a month. 


Use the Bruning-Multigraph Method 
of duplicating. But pay us the cost 


of using our main competitor's “2400.” 


The Bruning-Multigraph Method 
will not only do the job faster and 





better, but in one year may save you 
$23,000—enough to give you back 
the cost difference in that private plane. 


Of course, if you prefer to pay the actual 
costs of the Bruning-Multigraph 
Method, you can keep the $23,000. 


This cost comparison is based on 
operations made under identical conditions 
for both methods at the time this 
advertisement was released for publication. 
It includes all costs: equipment 


depreciation, supplies, labor, overhead. 


Call your Bruning or Multigraph man. 
He'll be glad to demonstrate the Bruning- 
Multigraph Method... and tell you 

what the savings are for your company. 


You'll find him under Bruning or 
Addressograph Multigraph in the telephone 
directories of 222 major cities. Or write 
either Dept. X, Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60058, 
or Dept. A, 1200 Babbitt Road, 

Cleveland, Ohio 44117, 


Bruning and Multigraph are U.S. Reg. Trademarks of A.M. Corp. 


Bruning €) Multigraph 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


New Rules for Police Rooms 

“The cases before us raise questions 
which go to the root of our concepts of 
American criminal jurisprudence.” 

With that dry and cautious comment, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren gave fair 
warning that the decision he was about 
to hand down for an angrily divided Su- 
preme Court was sure to echo through 
law-enforcement agencies across the 
land. For the court was reversing the’ 
convictions of four confessed crimi- 
nals: Kidnaper-Rapist Ernesto Miranda, 
Mugger Roy Stewart, Stickup Man Mi- 
chael Vignera and Bank Robber Carl 
Westover. It was a decision that seemed 
to invite controversy, but Warren in- 
sisted that the court was not offering 





RIOTS SUSPECTS IN CHICAGO 
Not intended to be a constitutional straitjacket. 


any innovations. It was merely reaffirm- 
ing any criminal defendant's basic con- 
stitutional right to the assistance of a 
lawyer and the freedom from any com- 
pulsion to testify against himself. 

If it seemed late in the day for the 
Supreme Court to feel the urge to re- 
affirm those rights, the court itself was 
at least partially to blame. “We dealt 
with certain phases of this problem re- 
cently,” Warren said, “in Escobedo vy. 
Illinois.” In that case, the court over- 
turned a murder rap against Danny Es- 
cobedo (Time cover, April 29) because 
Chicago police had extracted a confes- 
sion from him after denying him access 
to a lawyer he asked for—a lawyer who 
was also in the police station asking to 
see him. The generalities with which the 
court disposed of that specific problem, 
said Warren, had opened the way for 
“spirited legal debate.” “Both state and 
federal courts,” he reported ruefully, 
“have arrived at varying conclusions” 
about the decision. It was high time, con- 
ceded the Chief Justice, for the court to 
“give concrete constitutional guidelines 
for law-enforcement agencies and courts 
to follow.” 

Speaking for a slim 5-to-4 majority, 
Warren made it clear that he, along with 
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Justices Hugo Black, William O. Doug- 
las, Abe Fortas and William Brennan, 
was convinced that questioning in the 
back room of a police station—the kind 
of questioning that led to all four con- 
fessions under consideration last week— 
is inherently coercive. Even if there is 
no physical intimidation, said the Chief 
Justice, the suspect in “police custody, 
surrounded by antagonistic forces, and 
subjected to the techniques of persua- 
sion” that are the stock in trade of the 
modern interrogator, “cannot be other- 
wise than under compulsion.” The very 
atmosphere of the police station carries 
its own “badge of intimidation.” 
Inherent Compulsion. To dispel that 
coercive atmosphere, “adequate protec- 
tive devices” must be employed. The 
Fifth Amendment privilege against self- 


ART SHAY 





incrimination is so fundamental to U.S. 
justice, said Warren, and an adequate re- 
minder of the privilege can be so simply 
delivered to suspects, that there is no 
excuse for failing to give it. Congress 
and the individual states, he stressed, 
should be encouraged to “continue their 
laudable search for increasingly effec- 
tive ways of protecting the rights of the 
individual while promoting efficient en- 
forcement of our criminal laws.” As the 
search goes on, though, the right to si- 
lence and the opportunity to exercise it 
must be guarded. 

With that, Warren’s majority opinion 
laid down three specific rules: 
> “If a person in custody is to be sub- 
jected to interrogation, he must first be 
informed in clear and unequivocal terms 
that he has the right to remain silent— 
the warning of the right to remain silent 
must be accompanied by the explana- 
tion that anything said can and will be 
used against the individual in court.” 
> “The right to have counsel present 
at the interrogation is indispensable to 
the protection of the Fifth Amendment 
privilege” to choose between silence and 
speech. Failure to ask for a lawyer does 
not waive the right to have one. An 
individual must be told of his right to 


counsel and reminded that the state will 
foot the bill if he is indigent. 

> “If the interrogation continues with- 
out the presence of an attorney, and a 
statement is taken, a heavy burden rests 
on the Government to demonstrate that 
the defendant knowingly and intelligent- 
ly waived his privilege against self-in- 
crimination” and his right to counsel. 
And whenever an uncounseled suspect 
“indicates in any manner” that he does 
not wish to be interrogated, the police 
may not question him. 

No Simple Expedient. Warren was 
careful to add that the decision was not 
intended to be “a constitutional strait- 
jacket” on police; it did not mean, he 
said, that batteries of “station-house 
lawyers” should be on hand at all times 
to advise all suspects. What is intended, 
said Warren, is that as soon as police 
deprive anyone of freedom “in any sig- 
nificant way,” he must be told of his 
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VICE RAID IN MANHATTAN 


rights, He must be made aware that “he 
is not in the presence of persons acting 
solely in his interest.” If he chooses to 
remain silent, the Government must 
produce evidence against the suspect 
through painstaking detective work 
“rather than the cruel, simple expedient 
of compelling it from his own mouth.” 
The privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, continued the Chief Justice, has 
ancient and honorable origins. And 
where it has been enforced, it has not 
hampered justice. Indeed, the very 
cases that were before the court, said 
Warren, testified to the general “over- 
statement of the need for confessions.” 
Standard police investigations had 
turned up damning evidence against 
each defendant. “Miranda, Vignera and 
Westover were identified by eyewit- 
nesses. Marked bills.from the bank 
robbed were found in Westover'’s car. 
Articles stolen from the victim as well 
as from several other robbery victims 
were found in Stewart's home.” 
Horrendous Results. Little of War- 
ren’s argument impressed Justice John 
Marshall Harlan, who was joined by 
Byron White, Potter Stewart and Tom 
Clark in dissent. Reddening with anger 
and pounding his fist on the desk be- 
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‘IS DADDY'S ITSY-BITSY 
BOY COMFY?” 





“MUM'S THE WORD, BUB’ 


Sophisticated laws for an immature society? 


fore him, Harlan accused the majority 
of peddling “poor constitutional law,” 
which promised “harmful consequences 
for the country at large.” During 25 
years, said Harlan, “the court has de- 
veloped an elaborate, sophisticated and 
sensitive approach to admissibility of 
confessions.” To replace that “totality 
of circumstances” doctrine with hard 
and fast rules based on the Fifth Amend- 
ment seemed to Harlan downright silly. 
Cops who lie about third-degree tactics 
used to coerce confessions, he claimed, 
“are destined to lie as skillfully about 
warnings and waivers.” And anyway, 
he asked, what is wrong with a little 
pressure on a suspect? “Until today,” he 
answered, “the role of the Constitu- 
tion has been only to sift out undue 
pressure.” 

Justice White seemed equally exer- 
cised. The majority, he said, was mak- 
ing “new law and new public policy” as 
it created a right to counsel to protect 
the Fifth Amendment privilege against 
self-incrimination. The results, said 
White, may be horrendous, and he had 
“no desire whatsoever to share the re- 
sponsibility” for the impact on the crim- 
inal process. “In some unknown num- 
ber of cases the court's rule will return 
a killer, a rapist or other criminal to 
the streets to repeat his crime when- 
ever it pleases him.” Seeing the police 
as now practically powerless, White wor- 
ried about citizens who can “only en- 
gage in violent self-help with guns, 
knives and the help of their neighbors 
similarly inclined.” 

The Doors Swing Open. As expected, 
such visions of justice undone also 
moved many a police chief and prose- 
cutor. Maryland State’s Attorney 
Charles E. Moylan Jr. insisted that the 
decision means “a large number of cases 
awaiting trial in Maryland will be 
thrown out.” Others worried that cases 
already decided would now be reopened 
—even though the court had yet to rule 
on whether its guidelines will apply 
retroactively. New York's Police Com- 
missioner Howard J, Leary argued that 
“there is being developed sophisticated 
law for an immature society”; a police 
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chief in Garland, Texas, complained: 
“Its the damnedest thing I ever heard— 
we may as well close up shop.” Local 
newspaper cartoonists, too, had a field 
day, most of them siding melodramati- 
cally with what they assumed would be 
handcuffed police (see cuts). 

But for every quick complaint, there 
was a quiet and reasoned reminder that 
ever since Escobedo, police across the 
country have been opening their station 
rooms and doing their best to live up to 
the high standards of the court's dicta. 
Denver's Police Chief Harold Dill said 
that the decision was “nothing earth- 
shaking. We generally follow that pat- 
tern anyway.” Said Atlanta’s Chief of 
Detectives Clinton Chafin: “We've been 
operating that way for some time now,” 
Los Angeles’ able and crusading Chief 
William Parker, who has often com- 
plained bitterly that the courts are ham- 
Stringing his men, said ‘that the de- 
cision will not require any changes in 
his department. 

Perhaps no one was more pleased 
than Chicago Lawyer Barry Kroll, who 
won the historic Escobedo case in the 
Supreme Court. “This decision means 
that the poor, uneducated and unin- 
formed can now enjoy the rights that 
were previously only enjoyed by the 
wealthy and sophisticated,” said Kroll. 
“The Escobedo case is now part of legal 
history. It will be looked upon as a real 
turning point in the administration of 
criminal law in this country.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
An End to Copping 


The pitch usually goes like this: “The 
district attorney has you dead to rights. 
But if you plead guilty to a lesser charge 
and save the state the time and expense 
of a trial, I will let you off with a 
light sentence.” The offer comes from a 
judge. The second party to the bargain 
is a nervous defendant accused of a 
crime, almost certain to be convicted, 
and tempted to “cop a plea.” The prac- 
tice is one of long standing. And it has 
advantages for the public as well as the 
accused: it clears crowded dockets and 


sometimes extracts information about 
other crimes and other criminals as part 
of the bargain. But is it proper? 

Last week Federal Judge Edward 
Weinfeld of New York's Southern Dis- 
trict answered firmly that judges have 
no business getting mixed up in such 
deals. A 65-year-old jurist with a repu- 
tation for working long hours and never 
ducking the tough cases, Weinfeld in- 
sisted that the bargain deprives a de- 
fendant of his rights without due proc- 
ess, impairs a judge’s objectivity, makes 
a sham of the guilty plea and “has no 
place in a system of justice.” 

Fundamental Fairness. Weinfeld was 
ruling on the habeas corpus petition of 
a Latvian named Almars Elksnis who 
killed his wife with a kitchen knife dur- 
ing a marital fray at their North Tarry- 
town, N.Y., home one hot night in June 
1955. Because he had been in jail once 
before for another stabbing, Elksnis 
was a twotime loser headed for a heavy 
sentence. So when he came _ before 
Westchester County Judge George A. 
Brenner prepared to stand trial on a 
second-degree murder charge, he could 
not but accept Brenner's offer: “If you 
will plead guilty to first-degree man- 
slaughter, I will sentence you to not 
more than ten years.”” When time came 
for sentencing, however, the judge al- 
lowed that when he made the deal he 
had not known that the stabbing was 
Elksnis’ second felony. Without asking 
the defendant whether he wanted to 
change his plea to innocent, Brenner 
sentenced him to a whopping 17} to 
35 years. 

Brenner denied Elksnis due process 
when he did not tell him that he could 
change his plea, said Judge Weinfeld: 
more important for other cases, even 
if Brenner had kept his word, the whole 
pact violated rules of “fundamental 
fairness.” Such bargains, said Weinfeld, 
are inherently wrong because of “the 
unequal positions of the judge and the 
accused, one with the power to commit 
to prison and the other deeply con- 
cerned to avoid prison.” A guilty plea 
“predicated upon a judge’s promise of 
a definite sentence,” he added, “by its 
very nature does not qualify as a free 
and voluntary act.” 

Propriety & Practice. It may well 
be, Weinfeld concluded, that “volun- 
tary, as distinguished from coercive, 
bargaining between the prosecutor and 
the defendant has been sanctioned by 
propriety and practice.” But he drew 
a sharp distinction between such deals 
and “plea-bargaining between the judge 
and the accused.” 

Weinfeld’s approval of Elksnis’ writ 
of habeas corpus left the state with 
a choice between appealing Weinfeld’s 
ruling to the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals and retrying Elksnis on the 
murder charge. What is not known is 
whether the ruling will bring a flood of 
appeals from convicts who struck sim- 
ilar bargains and now figure they will 
beat the rap because time has eroded 
the evidence, 
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MEDICINE 





NEUROLOGY 
Memory Pills 


Though they are not yet available for 
prescription, and are not likely to be for 
a long time, “Abbott's memory pills” 
are the subject of growing enthusiasm 
among brain researchers. Until last 
week, the only evidence of the pills’ ef- 
fectiveness had been supplied by experi- 
ments with rats; now there is encour- 
aging preliminary evidence, reports Psy- 
chiatrist D. Ewen Cameron, that the 
pills may help to mend the fraying mem- 
ory of aging humans. 

Dr. Cameron gave the pills, trade- 
named Cylert by North Chicago's Ab- 
bott Laboratories, as tough a test as he 
could devise. For subjects he chose men 
aged 49 to 85 whose memories had 


cautious was the University of Michi- 
gan’s Dr. John Burns, who has been 
testing healthy subjects, mostly students, 
to find out whether Cylert can improve 
the normal memory of the young. Since 
Cylert is a stimulant, it enhances alert- 
ness; Dr. Burns wants to see whether it 
also increases the power to acquire 
knowledge and, if so, whether such in- 
creased power persists. 

Not Static. Whether or not Cylert 
proves useful as a memory rejuvenator, 
says Dr. Cameron, it may point the way 
to a fuller and perhaps revolutionary 
understanding of the basic nature of 
memory. In the current explosion of 
research and knowledge, it has become 
clear that memory is not just a biochem- 
ical system, and is more than a mere 
pattern of behavior. 
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VISUAL REPRODUCTION TEST BEFORE & AFTER CYLERT 
Stimulant to a fuller understanding. 


been impaired by severe hardening of 
the brain's arteries or by the deteriora- 
tion of aging generally known as senile 
psychosis. He divided his 24 patients at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Albany into two equal groups and gave 
half of them Cylert for the first week 
while the other half got an identical- 
looking placebo (sugar pill), Neither 
doctors nor nurses knew which was 
which in this “double-blind” study. The 
drug and placebo groups were switched 
for the second week. 

"Baby Cries." In movies shown to the 
Society of Biological Psychiatry, it was 
clear that some patients, after taking 
Cylert, made more accurate drawings of 
objects recently shown to them, showed 
more decisiveness about what they re- 
membered, and recalled things faster 
than those who had taken a placebo. 
On a standard seven-item memory test, 
most of the men under 70 showed a 
significant improvement in memory for 
visual presentations (like the drawing 
test) and for pairing of words (such as 
“baby” and “cries”). 

Abbott Laboratories commented with 
commendable caution that “it is still a 
long road from these first results to the 
ultimate evaluation in humans of an ex- 
perimental drug of this type.” Equally 





To Dr. Cameron, the most striking 
recent finding is that the nerve cell is 
not, as had been thought, a fixed and 
static structure, but one that continually 
forms new connections and breaks up 
old ones while producing biochemical 
substances to regulate faraway organs. 
In the hope of stimulating this neuronal 
activity, he tried feeding ribonucleic acid 
(RNA) from yeast to memory-deficient 
patients in Montreal (Time, May 18, 
1962). After he moved to Albany, he 
cast around for a better drug and hit 
upon Cylert, a combination of pemoline 
(marketed in Europe as a_ stimulant 
since 1956) and magnesium hydroxide. 
The compound apparently stimulates the 
brain’s production of RNA. 

Regardless of what the drug’s effects 
on memory may prove to be, says Dr. 
Cameron, it “opens the way to an al- 
most limitless exploration of new meth- 
ods of modifying this extraordinary sys- 
tem whereby we can bring forward con- 
tinually the experiences of the past to 
modify present actions and future 
plans.” Beyond that, he foresees the 
possibility of a wholly new system of 
medicine, based not on conventional 
drugs and surgery but on the RNA- 
mediated “memory” inside every one of 
the body’s trillions of cells. 





The Most Severe Pain 


In another investigation reported last 
week, the “double-blind” technique 
proved to be a needless precaution. The 
superiority of the medicine being tested 
was so apparent that the researchers 
soon dropped the placebo. 

The patients were victims of an ex- 
cruciating form of facial neuralgia 
known as tic douloureux, which often 
seems doubly painful because the vic- 
tims know there is no sure relief. Drug 
after touted drug and a succession of 
surgical procedures have been tried, 
only to be found of limited value, or 
to be discarded entirely. But hope was 
rekindled when Columbia University’s 
Dr. William Amols told the Ameri- 
can Neurological Association that a new 
drug, carbamazepine—not yet generally 
available in the U.S.—has given relief 
to 75% of patients for as long as two 
years. 

The basic cause of tic douloureux, or 
trigeminal neuralgia,* remains as little 
understood as the disease’s power to set 
off stabbing, lightninglike pain, as severe 
as any known to man. It usually involves 
one side of the face, sometimes affects 
the forehead and eye region, but more 
often concentrates its attack on the 
cheek and jaw. In early stages, the stabs 
of pain last only a few seconds and may 
be hours apart. In more severe cases 
—and most victims get progressively 
worse—pains may recur several times 
a minute for hours or days, and leave 
a continuous “background” ache. Dur- 
ing severe bouts, victims cannot shave, 
or even wash; they cannot brush their 
teeth or eat solid food. 

Fewer Operations. At Columbia's 
famed Neurological Institute, Dr. Amols 
gave carbamazepine (already marketed 
in Europe as Tegretol by Geigy Phar- 
maceuticals) to 97 patients, aged 29 to 
89, whose illnesses had lasted from three 
weeks to 50 years (average: ten years). 
Many had already had operations of 
various kinds. No fewer than 41 pa- 
tients enjoyed relief of pain within a 
few hours, and many got along on three 
or four tablets a day. Others needed 
increased doses. In all, 73 patients bene- 
fited greatly from carbamazepine alone: 
four more improved when a modest 
dose of Dilantin was added. 

Carbamazepine, to be sure, is not the 
answer for all tic donloureux victims. 
Dr. Amols made clear that ten patients 
had to quit it because of such side effects 
as severe rashes; four enjoyed only tem- 
porary benefit and then required sur- 
gery, while six got only the bad side 
effects. But as evidence of its value, Dr. 
Amols noted that before he began using 
it, his institute averaged 28 operations 
a year for tic douloureux; in one year 
with the new drug, the number dropped 
to 18, and last year to six. This year 
there has not been one. 


* The French name, “painful twitch,” is a 
descriptive understatement; the medicalese re- 
fers to the three branches (trigeminal=triplet) 
of the fifth cranial nerve. 
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Let’s face it. 

The perfect Tom Collins 
demands a craftsman’s touch. 
When you make the drink. 
When we make the gin. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry the perfect martini gin, 
: also makes the perfect collins. 
Perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 











Put your hand over the gray half 
and see how much youn¢ger I look. 


Cover the gray hair in the photo and 
the years go. Cover the dark hair and the 
years come clumping back. 

Young /old/ young / old / young /old/ 
young/old—it happens every time you 
shift your hand. Which goes to prove just 
one thing. Gray hair makes you look old- 
er. And dark hair makes you look young- 
er. But we suspect you’ve known that all 
along. Then how come you didn't do 
something about it before now? 

We suspect you know the answer to 
that one, too. 

The embarrassment. 

The embarrassment of having to stand 
in a crowded drugstore and ask, nervous- 
ly, for a bottle of women’s haircoloring 
“for-uh-your wife.” 

The embarrassment of having friends 
(and unfriends) spot what you did be- 
cause it looked phoney—and kid you 
about it—“Hey, fellows, look—Charley 
dyed his hair.” 

The embarrassment of having to suffer 
through a complicated haircoloring rou- 
tine—plus the fear that it would hurt 
your hair, and be expensive. 

And finally, there was the biggest em- 
barrassment of all—the funny feeling that 
doing something to your gray was too 
flashy, too “show biz,” not something a 
“regular fellow” ought to do, 


GREAT Day> 
For Men 


Well, let’s take the last worry first. Be- 
cause if we can get you over that one, we 
have a new product that solves all the 
other problems. (It's called “Great Day.” 
From Clairol Research. More about it 


later.) ~~ More Men 
Than You Think 


It may have been true ten years ago 
that only a few actors colored their hair. 
But since then a minor, and somewhat 
surprising, revolution has taken place. 
(Surprising when you consider that there 
hasn't even been a really good men’s prod- 
uct on the market until now.) Today it’s 
estimated that over 2,000,000 men from 
all walks of life have broken with tradi- 


tion and have done something about their 
gray hair. And most of them have never 
even set foot on a stage. Except maybe 
to make a speech. 

Already, a lot of very proper bankers, 
lawyers, brokers, doctors, advertising ex- 
ecutives, sales managers, government 
people, farmers, longshoremen, teachers, 
truck drivers and police officers do it. 
Without blushing. 

They all have one thing in common: 
they don’t want to look old before their 
time. (And nothing makes a man look 
old before his time like gray hair.) 

Some men want to look younger for 
personal reasons, others for professional 
reasons. (Let's face it, unfair as it may 
be a premium is put on youth in our so- 
ciety. Today, if a middle-aged executive 
looks too old he may be in a weakened 
competitive position within his company. 
And if he has to go out to look for a job, 
he’s in an even worse position. ) 


You're Fooled 
Every Day 


Dozens of men who pass you on the 
street every day have taken the prema- 
ture gray out of their hair. Some you no- 
tice. Some you don't. 

But to get that unnoticeable color most 
of them have had to spend a small for- 
tune having it done professionally with 
complicated products that cost $8, $10, 
even $12 an application. Or else they're 
using their wives’ Clairol hair coloring... 
which is fine for women but just wasn’t 
designed for a man’s haircoloring needs. 

Now, finally there's a product designed 
especially for men—a product that won't 
embarrass you in any way. Great Day. 





With Great Day a man can return his 
graying hair to a soft, rich, natural-look- 
ing color in the privacy of his own bath- 
room, or have it done in any good barber 
shop. Without any of the worries. 

Great Day works like a shampoo. Once 
every two weeks or so (depending on 
how fast your hair grows), you pour it on 
—straight from the bottle. (No mixing 
needed.) Lather it in, let it sit, rinse it 
off. No complications. Leave it on a few 
minutes each time, and you color the gray 
gradually. If you want to take the plunge 
all at once, just leave it on longer before 
rinsing. 


Nobody Notices 


Great Day doesn’t change your natural 
hair color. It only works on the gray. The 
change is subtle. Amazingly, even though 
you're very conscious of what you've 
done, experience has shown that most 
people don’t even notice the difference in 
color. Only the effect. “Say, Charley, you 
look great. Did you lose weight or some- 


thing?” Your Pillow 
Wont Talk 


Great Day goes inside your gray hair 
shafts. So it can’t rub off on your collar, 
or on the pillow. It contains no peroxide 
in any form. So it can’t make your hair 
glow with orangey-red highlights. It 
doesn’t harm your hair in any way. (Ac- 
tually, it leaves your hair in better condi- 
tion. ) It doesn’t affect the texture of your 
hair at all. But just by making it darker, it 
does make it look somewhat fuller. (No- 
body will mind that extra benefit. ) 

Great Day is made by Clairol, the 
world’s leading authority on haircoloring. 
Remember the Clairol slogan “Hair color 
so natural only her hairdresser knows for 
sure”™? Well, after years of laboratory 
work and thousands of tests on gray- 
haired men, now Clairol can say, “Hair 
color so natural only his barber knows for 
sure.”™ And unless your barber applied 
it to your hair himself, even he won't be 
absolutely certain, 

Muster up your courage a little—and 
do something about your gray hair. 

It's nice to look young. 


©1966 CLAIROL INC. STAMFORD, CONN 

















An incomplete collection of all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 
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Some of the countless services you will get at a 
Full Service Bank are (reading from left to right 
and up and down and over to the little antique coin 
bank): all kinds of helpful loans—auto loans, 
education loans, vacation loans, home loans, boat 
loans, and more—not to mention checking 
accounts and good old reliable savings accounts. 
All collected and protected in one place—a 
full-fledged bank. A Full Service Bank. And there 
just isn’t any other place like that. A 


You always feel better in a *K + 
FULL 
bank, anyway. SERVICE 


Day in, year out, you're better off BANK 
in a Full Service Bank —where < 
you get full service for your money. 


‘The place where you keep your checking account.’ 
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ROWING 
Yes, That Good 


Spring was a little chilly this year for 
Harry Parker, coach of the Harvard 
varsity crew: with only two men back 
from last year’s heavyweight eight that 
swept five straight college races, the 
Crimson’s 106th rowing season figured 
to be, well, crimson. Imagine Parker's 
surprise when his young (five sopho- 
mores, two juniors) crew went through 
its first three races undefeated, then 
won the Eastern Sprint championships— 
defeating Archrival Yale twice, once 
in a preliminary heat, again in the 
finals. Imagine Yale's surprise. “They 
really aren't that good,” insisted Bull- 
dog Oarsman Dave Hathaway, before 
last week’s annual Harvard-Yale race 
on Connecticut’s Thames River. “They 
may be undefeated, but they're not 
unbeatable.” 

As it turned out, the Bulldog’s bark 
was a good deal worse than his bite. 
At an even 4 miles, the Harvard-Yale 
crew race is the longest in the U.S.— 
more than three times as long as the 
Eastern Sprints. Yale’s strategy, ex- 
plained Hathaway, was to “stick with 
them in the first mile and pressure them 
afterward.” Yale could have used more 
mucilage. At the end of a mile, the 
Bulldogs trailed by half a length; after 
two miles, Harvard’s margin was up to 
three boat lengths. Rowing mostly at a 
steady 33 strokes per minute, the Crim- 
son oarsmen swept to a six-length vic- 
tory, clocked 19 min. 44 sec. upstream 
to break the 17-year-old Thames River 
record by a fantastic 8.8 sec. 

If Harvard's claim to being the No. 1 
college crew in the nation needed any 
further substantiation, it got plenty on 
New York’s Onondaga Lake ‘last week, 
where Wisconsin, which previously had 


lost to Navy, which had lost to Prince- 
ton, which had lost to Yale, won the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
championship. Badger Coach Norm 
Sonju naturally had a different view: 
spring, he pointed out, is always a little 
late in Wisconsin. “We don’t get out on 
the water until April,” Sonju said, “but 
we always get up for this race.” Way 
up. Trailing Navy, Brown and Princeton 
at various times during the 3-mile race, 
Wisconsin took the lead 1,000 yds. 
from the finish, held on to beat Navy by 
a deck length. 


TENNIS 
Success for VASSS 


Tennis is a curiosity among competi- 
tive sports: the players outnumber the 
spectators. An estimated 8,500,000 
Americans play tennis, but only a hand- 
ful ever attend top amateur or profes- 
sional tournaments. The reason, ac- 
cording to James Van Alen, 63, president 
of the tennis Hall of Fame, is the sport's 
85-year-old scoring system, which be- 
labors spectators with archaic termi- 
nology (“love,” “deuce,” “advantage”), 
places no time limit on the duration of 
a match, and encourages a brand of 
play—the wham-slam “big game”— 
that often makes the match a bore to 
watch. Van Alen’s answer: a totally 
different scoring system called VASSS 
(for Van Alen Simplified Scoring Sys- 
tem), which he invented in 1957 but 
really tried for the first time in a pro 
tournament last summer. Last week 
VASSS got a bigger test at the richest 
pro tournament in history—a $30,500 
round robin in Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Actually, the system used at Forest 
Hills was only half-VASSS. Pure VASSS 
resembles table-tennis scoring: each suc- 
cessful shot earns one point, match is 
31, and the player who reaches 31 first 
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HARVARD ACROSS THE FINISH LINE WITH YALE IN DISTANCE 
Just imagine the coach's surprise—and the Bulldog’s too. 
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VAN ALEN 
Less than love for love. 


must have a two-point margin to win— 
otherwise, the match goes into an eight- 
point overtime. Service changes hands 
after every five points. On fast surfaces 
such as grass, big serves are discouraged 
either by 1) limiting the players to one 
serve per point, or 2) making them 
serve from a line 3 ft. behind the base 
line. 

"| Hope You're Satisfied." At Forest 
Hills, early-round sets were 21-point 
affairs, and the two-point-margin rule 
was eliminated, causing Van Alen to 
complain: “They're not playing VASSS. 
It's not my system at all.” He was no- 
where nearly as upset as Pancho Gon- 
zales was when Gonzales discovered 
that he was required to serve from the 
3-ft. line—thereby taking the steam out 
of his serve, the hardest in the game. 
Gonzales blew his first-round match to 
Chilean Luis Ayala, 21-18, then blew 
his top. He challenged heckling specta- 
tors to put their muscles where their 
mouths were, stormed over to Wally 
Dill, director of the pro tour, and 
snarled: “I hope you're satisfied.” 

Dill openly allowed as how he was. 
So did the 6,000 spectators, who were 
treated to a dazzling display of ground- 
stroke techniques in the prolonged ral- 
lies encouraged by the longer, slower 
serves. And so did the rest of the pros, 
particularly redheaded Rod (“Rocket”) 
Laver, who beat Fellow Australian 
Ken Rosewall, 31-29, to take home top 
money of $6,321—*“the biggest check I 
ever won.” The Laver-Rosewall match 
was a triumph for VASSS: a furious, 
cliffhanging battle between the two most 
accomplished shotmakers in tennis 
today. Best of all, it lasted exactly 25 
min. The experiment proved so success- 
ful, in fact, that the pros are planning 
to use VASSS in several more tourna- 
ments this year. A few more such 
successes, and maybe the International 
Lawn Tennis Federation, which con- 
trols amateur tennis, will fall out of 
love with love. 
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COMPOSERS 
Goodbye to All That 


France, mired in a state of musical 
bankruptcy ever since World War II, 
could always boast major 
Pierre Boulez, 41, the leading voice of 
the modernist school of composers and 
a gifted conductor as well. But in 1959, 
Boulez suddenly deserted Paris to live 
in Baden-Baden and work with the pro- 
gressive Southwest German Radio Or- 
chestra. He left, he said, because “the 


one asset: 


BOULEZ CONDUCTING IN PARIS 
Hardly suffering from estrangement, 


organization of musical life in Paris is 
more stupid than anywhere else. France 
has completely lost her importance. 
Nothing advances.” 

This would never do. 
vaunted citadel of artistic adventure, 
haven for the misunderstood, and all 
that. So Boulez (rhymes not with hooray 
but with who says) was lured back on 
several occasions to direct the French 
National Orchestra, and even of- 
fered the important post of director of 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, (He 
turned it down.) In 1963, the Paris 
Opera gave him a free hand in produc- 
ing Alban Berg’s Wozzeck: he demand- 
ed and got an unprecedented 30 re- 
hearsals, and the opera scored a major 
triumph. In a six-week tour de force in 
Paris earlier this year, Boulez again con- 
ducted Wozzeck, helped to produce 
three Stravinsky ballets, gave eight con- 
certs, performed on TV, and recorded 
an opera and two orchestral pieces. The 
French critics treated his visitations with 
a mixture of adulation and almost blind 
acceptance and the Paris musicians’ un- 
ion named him honorary president 
Things were going swimmingly. There 
was even some hope that Boulez might 
relent and return to Paris for good 

Plush Exile. Then, last month, Cul- 
tural Affairs Minister Andre Malraux 
appointed Marcel Landowski, a 
poser of conservative persuasion 
little renown, as the ministry's director 
of music. Boulez hit the ceiling, can 
celed all future government-connected 
France and fired off 





Paris was the 


was 


com- 


and 


engagements in 
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a scathing letter, which was published 
in the weekly Le Nouvel Observatew 
He accused Malraux of jeopardizing 
France’s musical future, called the Lan- 
dowski appointment “badly thought out, 
irresponsible and illogical.” Malraux, 
he charged, should understand “that mu- 
sic is a matter sufficiently important 
not to have it put into the hands of 
feebleminded and incompetent men.” 
He dismissed Landowski as “a droll and 
inconsistent man equipped with little im- 
agination,” adding acidly: “The poor 
chap has finally found something to do,” 

Now the Paris critics are slapping 
back. “Childish stamping.” sniffed the 
weekly magazine Arts. “When Boulez 
did this kind of thing at 20, he was 
called a young brat that age would ma- 
ture. At 30, we said he’s a bit retarded 
but appealing. At 40, one can only shrug 
one’s shoulders.” In Le Combat, Critic 
Jean Hamon accused Boulez of trying 
to control France's musical development 
with “a dictatorship Boulezienne con- 
ceived on the immutable principle that 
‘no one has any talent except us and our 
friends.’ Concluded Hamon: “Good- 
bye, then, Herr Boulez. Return to your 
plush exile. Stay there, and while you 
are at it, why don’t you change your na- 
tionality?” Boulez’s reaction: “Hamon 
is an imbecile, always was. It is this 
chauvinism which makes it impossible 
for me to ever live in France, and par- 
ticularly in Paris, again.” 

Inventive Explosion. Boulez does not 
stand to suffer from the estrangement. 
As one of the world’s foremost con- 
ductors of contemporary music, he has 
more engagements than he can handle. 
This summer he will put in a six-week 
stint at the Bayreuth Festival conduct- 
ing Wagner's Parsifal. U.S. audiences 
will also be hearing more of him: Co- 
lumbia Records recently signed him to 
record his entire output of compositions, 
and in the summer of 1967 he will be- 
come co-director of the small but ex- 
cellent Ojai Music Festival in California, 

Though conducting commands more 
and more of his time, Boulez periodical- 
ly retreats to his Victorian mansion on 
the edge of the Black Forest outside 
Baden-Baden to compose. Pointillistic, 
tautly wrought, totally dissonant, his 
music ignores traditional melody and 
rhythm in favor of a new language of 
sound in subtle juxtaposition with si- 
lence. It is extremely complex music, 
reflecting in its intricate design his ear- 
ly training as a mathematician; a sec- 
tion of his Third Piano Sonata, for ex- 
ample, was originally written on a single 
sheet of music 8 ft. long, crosshatched 
with unconventional well 
as notes. Perhaps more than any other 
composer in the avant-garde wing, he 
has remodeled and extended the serial 
music of Anton Webern, making it 
more flexible by transcending the purely 
theoretical approach. “We are not in a 
blind alley, as some untutored people 


symbols as 


think.” he says. “We are in the midst 
of an inventive explosion similar to the 
Renaissance.” 

A slightly puffy, balding man, Boulez 
looks more like a librarian than a rev 
olutionary. Indeed, he confessed last 
week that he has lost his taste for joust- 
ing with the French musical establish- 
ment. Hereafter, he says, “what energies 
I have will be spent on composing and 
conducting rather than on squabbles 
with officials in Paris.” 


FOLK SINGERS 
The Joys of Suffering 


Fados, the bittersweet songs of Por- 
tugal, are like rare vintage wines: they 
don't travel well. They are best savored 
in the small lantern-lit taverns tucked 
away in the cobblestone alleys of old 
Lisbon. There, in an atmosphere 
drenched with pathos and the aroma 
of musky wine and spicy sausages, the 
black-draped fadistas cry out in voices 
quavering with anguish, Against a back- 
ground of weeping guitars, they sing of 
sin and love gone wrong, of wasted lives 
and impending doom. Fado means des- 
tiny, and its baleful laments are more 
than the fatalistic Portuguese can bear: 
old men weep and women grow faint, 
all revelling in the joys of suffering. 

Fado is to Portugal what flamenco is 
to Spain, what the blues is to the U.S. 
(Time, Feb. 7, 1964). Yet, unlike those 
widely exported musical forms, fado has 
been taken abroad successfully by only 
one singer: Amalia Rodrigues. Last 
week, at the behest of Conductor Andre 
Kostelanetz, she made her U.S. concert 
debut with the New York Philharmonic 





RODRIGUES AT PHILHARMONIC HALL 
Visit from a vagabond queen. 
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as part of its summer Promenades se 
ries. Singing fado in the rich expanse o 
Philharmonic Hall 


sitting at café tables sippir 





with tl audience 








ampagne 








and munching Fritos—seemed as out o 
as singing spirituals in a salon 
no matter. The slight, darkly beau- 


Amalia created her own special at- 
here. She put on her black s 
backed by four guitars, filled the 





ww 


hall with her smoky voice, tossing her 


head back to sound the chilling, soulfu 





plaint of the fado. It was gutsy, gripping 
singing, full of yearning and remorse, 
and the audience called her back again 
and again for encores 

Sinister Green Thumb. At 45, Amalia 
has been the queen of fado for more 
than 20 years. But she is a vagabond 


queen, rationing her rformances at 





r 
home to tour the world. In Lisbon, va- 
riety-show comics crack that Portugal 
has everything that the rest of the world 
has—except Amialia The Portuguese 
are jealous lovers,” says Amalia They 
say that I drink, that | am a spy, that I 
work for the secret police, that I sing 
only for ministers.” Actually, her most 





sinister possession is a green thumb 
with which she tends the garden of her 
18th century home in Lisbon 





Since Amalia performs only infre- 
quently in Portugal, fado has lately fall- 
en into a state of flux. Many of the old 
fado taverns, looking for the tourist dol- 
lar, are pushing pop fado, an attempt to 
internationalize the art by adding drums 
and clarinet to the traditional 





guitar ac- 
companiment. Its chief exponent is sun- 
ny Maria da Fe, 24, who sings such 
as Empty and Cold as My 


Heart to a sizzling jazz beat. Pop fado 





classics as /t's 


has also given rise to such variations as 
the upbeat “new-look fado” and “fado 
blues.” And at the University of Coim- 
bra, the students have turned their ro- 
mantic ballads into protest songs, at 
least one of which was virulent enough 
to be banned by the government 

National Malaise. One reaction to the 
fads has been the revival of aristocratic 
fado, the old classics sung by fidalgos— 
ladies and gentlemen of noble birth 
Their repertory is drawn from the songs 
originally sung by 19th century Portu- 
guese sailors, who gave birth to fado 
The most popular of the young aristo 
crats is Tereza Tarouca, 24, “the Coun- 
tess of Fado.” A dark petulant beauty, 
she sings only when the mood is upon 
her, turning up one night at the Taverna 
do Embugado, Lisbon’s most elegant 
casa do fado, the next at a kind of fado 
hootenanny at the popular Estribo Club 
in Cascais 

Some aficionados fear that fado ts in 
danger of extinction, but Amalia dis- 
agrees. The fads will fade, she says, but 
never pure fado. It is a kind of nation- 
al malaise that needs to be nourished 
The Portuguese are sad people,” she 
explains. “The sadder the fado, the hap 
pier they feel. And when everything is 
all right, we can see that it will turn out 
badly.” As the title of one popular fado 


puts it, Viva Tristeza—long live sadness 
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ART 





EXHIBITIONS 
Year of the Mechanical Rabbit 


Every other year, Venice resumes its 
ancient, skulduggerish air of a medieval 
city-state choosing a doge. The modern 
version is the International Biennale of 
Art, which last week, in its 33rd session, 
pitted more than 270 artists from 37 
nations in an ofttimes murky, some- 
times catty battle for supremacy. Over 
the years, jurors have been called cor- 
rupt, the vernissage* week of hanging 
and judging has been sneered away as 
a mere carnival, and the prizes have 
been dismissed as being as meaningless 
as leather medals. 

The Contessa & the Jappening. Yet. 
for all the vintage grapes of wrath, the 
summer-long show is still the world’s 
most important international display of 
contemporary art. And although its 
prizes have sometimes been awarded as 
a result of flackery, they are often re- 
wards for achievement in new fields of 
art. In 1964, for the second time in the 
Biennale’s history, the U.S. won the 
top international prize, for the litter- 
ish paintings of Robert Rauschenberg 
(Alexander Calder’s sculpture won in 
1952). This year, despite a powerful 
push behind the U.S.’s pop-eyed Roy 
Lichtenstein, whose work has evolved 
from hyperintense comic-book panels, 
the grand international prize in paint- 
ing went to a relatively unknown kinetic 
artist from Argentina, Julio Le Parc. 

As always, the carnival atmosphere 
was frenetic. One contessa’s elegant eve- 
ning of black-tie art patronage wound 
up with frugging into the wee hours 
until neighbors, annoyed at the noise, 
pelted the windows with pebbles. Artist 
Frangois Dallegret, who fashions fan- 
tastic automobiles, decked himself out 


* Meaning “varnishing” in French, recalling 
the times when artists coated their works with 
a slick finish before the public was admitted, 
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like a skyrocket in a whiz-bang blazer 
of multicolored baby bunting. A Jap- 
anese clothed all in bright green staged 
a sort of Zen happening (a Jappening?) 
by sitting down right in the middle 
of Piazza San Marco, but by then ev- 
eryone was and wilted by 
the heat to care. 

Between boat trips to the Lido to 
cool in the sea, there was the endless 
rounds of drinking and gabbing in out- 
door cafés on the pigeon-infested piazza 
And everywhere the parties went, there 
was one fellow sure to go—a man who 
insisted that he was from the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior dealing “with 
Indian and Eskimo art.” Of course, no 
Indians or Eskimos were represented. 

Alloway Went Thataway. Just about 
every other group was, though (see col- 
or pages). In their late-Czarist pavilion, 
bearing a hammer and sickle, the Rus- 
sians displayed their usual Soviet pop, 
in which Lenin portraits are repeated 
with the regularity and exactitude of 
Campbell's Soup cans. The Austrians 
laid claim to some sort of verbiage prize 
with an entry by one Curt Stenvert. It 
consisted of a gilded skeleton sharing 
a glass case with a sexy mannequin, 
knee high in artificial flowers and cov- 
ered with photographed tattoos. Title: 
38th Human Situation: As a Deceased 
Tycoon to bequeath your Charming 
Widow your own Gilt Skeleton. 

The brick U.S. Pavilion, which re- 
sembles a miniature Monticello, nearly 
wound up empty. For the first time, 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Collection of Fine Arts was charged 
with the job of filling it. The Smith- 
sonian, in turn, asked the British-born 
curator of New York’s Guggenheim 
Museum, Lawrence Alloway, 39, to se- 
lect what was finest in American art. 
Alloway, credited with coining the term 
pop, picked the late Jackson 
Pollock, the late David Smith, Joseph 
Cornell, maker of bric-a-brac-packed 


too sated 











boxes, Ernest Trova, who endlessly re- 
peats images of falling men, and Roy 
Lichtenstein. His choice was promptly 
amended by his boss, Guggenheim Di- 
rector Thomas Messer, who dropped 
Lichtenstein and Pollock and chose 
mostly sculpture. Displeased, the Smith- 
sonian then turned the whole deal over 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
associate curator, Henry Geldzahler, 30. 
Last week Alloway resigned from the 
Guggenheim. 

Conservative Split. Geldzahler is a 
plump, underdone dumpling in granny 
spectacles who is so appealing that he 
has been rendered by several artists as 
a pop statue. Even French Artist Mar- 
tial Raysse entered a portrait of the 
U.S. commissioner at the Biennale. 
Geldzahler chose a diverse group of 
hard-edge and stained-canvas abstrac- 
tionists—Helen Frankenthaler, Jules 
Olitski, and Ellsworth Kelly—and in- 
cluded, perhaps for poignancy, Roy 
Lichtenstein’s cartoons. He wound up 
his brief introduction to the U.S. cata- 
Jogue with the crashing conclusion that 
“their experiments are successful. They 
paint beautiful pictures.” When all 
Americans lost, Geldzahler petulantly 
handed out a statement denouncing 
prizes as meaningless. 

Lichtenstein was touted early as a 
potential winner; indeed his dealer, Leo 
Castelli, went hoarse lobbying for him, 
But then so were Sweden's Oyvind Fahl- 
strom, who makes pop cutouts, Brit- 
ain’s Sculptor Anthony Caro, who stud- 
ied with Henry Moore, and Germany's 
young expressionist Horst Antes, who 
mashes anatomy into a strudel of bright 
colors. Actually, in sculpture at least, 
the laurels were split between two rath- 
er conservative choices: Etienne Mar- 
tin, 53, of France, who was rumored to 
have received a helping hand from Cul- 
ture Minister André Malraux, and Rob- 
ert Jacobsen, 54, of Denmark, who 
makes Model A abstractions in wood, 
stone and iron. 

Only in the painting category did the 
seven-member international jury, rep- 


ULIAN WASSE 


posed. 


GALLERYGOER VIEWING LE PARC’S ENTRIES 


An op-skip-and-a-jump ahead of the pack. 
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THE TALK OF THE 
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Oreanizers of the French Pavilion splurged heavily on the 
neon sculpture and shaped canvases of Martial Raysse 
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As always, the realism was Socialist, the workers heroic, and 
the Lenins were larger than life at the Russian Pavilion 


Gossiping last week on the Piazza San Marco were Dealers 
Heana Sonnabend of Paris, Leo Castelli and Dorothy Herz- 
ka of New York, and U.S. Pop Artist Roy Lichtenstein 





the spaghetti-like paintings of Bernard € ohen 


The British Pavilion came on strong with . a 
rampant steel structure by Anthony Caro and m, 
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Multi-eyed, contorted expressionism of 


Horst Antes was star of German selection 
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resenting six European nations, give 
the top nod to something beyond the 
pale look of art already seen. Argen- 
tina’s Le Parc, 37, won the $3,225 
grand international prize for his mo- 
torized op-skip-and-jump works, which 
bobble and bounce ping-pong balls be- 
hind eye-boggling Plexiglas screens. A 
nonplused, partisan pop dealer could 
only remark that Le Pare’s art re- 
minded him of “F.A.O. Schwarz on 
the 23rd of December.” Le Pare was 
just as much amazed when he heard 
of his win, while lying on the beach 
in Venice. A founder of Paris’ Groupe 
de Recherche d’Art Visuel, he does 
not even call his works paintings, pre- 
fers the term “researches.” 

Absurdity Is Fact. “Almost all present 
movements are anecdotal,” says Le 
Parc. “The real interest of a painting is 
its visual presence, not the fact that a 
naked woman has rolled on it.” “Pres- 
ence” in his works is felt by pressing 
buttons. Motors whir, lights whirl, and 
metal mirrors wiggle back and forth 
fun-house style. By eliminating the hu- 
man figure, and even human scale, Le 
Pare runs opposite to pop or any art 
style. He strikes out for a world where 
science and art meet, where absurdity 
is nonetheless fact, where reality, how- 
ever abstract in appearance, is still re- 
ality and thus worthy of contemplation. 

In picking Le Parc, the jury fulfilled 
a need for art to outpace popular ap- 
preciation. Pop itself, restricted to the 
sophisticated scavenger’s delight, or the 
satirist’s mocking image, has grown fa- 
miliar and static. Op and kinetic art, 
like that of Le Parc’s, are less human 
because they are less dependent on 
whim and whimsy. In the ephemeral 
flow of contemporary styles, this art 
chitters and clatters on ahead like a 
mechanical rabbit with transistorized 
circuits. 





PRIZEWINNER JACOBSEN & WORK 
Maker of Model A abstractions. 
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DAUMIER BY DAUMIER 
Michelangelo under the skin. 


THE MARKET 


12 Francs, Plus Interest 

France's Honoré Daumier had a way 
of drawing out the nobility of common- 
folk and the commonness of nobility 
from beneath wrinkles and warts. Dela- 
croix used his works as models for copy- 
ing. In admiration, Novelist Honoré 
de Balzac said of him: “That fellow has 
Michelangelo under his skin.” Yet the 
world’s most famous satirist with brush 
and pen cost his country 12 francs in 
1879 to be put into a pauper's grave. 

At Paris’ Palais Galliera last week, 
Daumier earned back the 12 francs, 
with interest, as the largest group of his 
works ever put up for auction went on 
the block. The 338 sculptures, draw- 
ings and lithographs were only a frac- 
tion of the collection of a French bank- 
er and founder of breweries through- 
out North Africa named René Gaston- 
Dreyfus, 80, who began buying 
Daumiers before World War I. 

The scene was worthy of Daumier’s 
pen. Discreetly dressed bourgeois bid- 
ders hid all signs of buying fever, ex- 
cept for a lady who offered $1,600 for 
a charcoal drawing, Buffoon and His 
Monkey, in a Landscape, then protested 
that she did not mean to get that one. 
The auctioneer rebuked her: “Madame, 
that’s impossible. You've been bidding 
for five minutes and the object is right in 
front of you. I regret it, but it’s yours.” 
Top bid was $67,551 for a_ plaster 
caricature of an imaginary middle-class 
know-nothing called Ratapoil. Next 
highest was $59,591 for a life-size plas- 
ter bust executed around 1855 of Dau- 
mier himself, complete down to the 
wrinkles and warts. Bidding for the 14 
drawings was lively enough to bring 
prices up to $17,346 for a single one. 
Buyers were mostly private European 
collectors, who seem to have recaptured 
some of the enthusiasm of Balzac. To- 
tal take: a staggering $617,000, 








Take a Canadian 
Pacific Tour. 


Discover the Orient on a CPA escorted 
tour that includes Japan, Hong Kong, 
Taipei, Hawaii. Local carriers arranged 
from your home town to Vancouver, 
Canada, where you'll jet non-stop to 
Tokyo via Canadian Pacific Airlines’ 
short ‘‘great circle’’ route — daylight 
all the way. Tour covers round trip 
economy fare, connecting carriers, 
hotels, sightseeing, many meals, ground 
transportation. Return via Hawaii. For 
full details, mail coupon to your near- 
est CPA office. 


rooccr 


| TOUR DIRECTOR, Canadian Pacific Airlines | 


| 581 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 | 
29 South La Salle St,, Chicago, Ill. 60603 
| 55 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. I-4 | 
| Check tour preferred. | 
| 21 days (IT/HLL/66) — $1,562.50 from New | 
| York (1; $1,494.50 from Chicago D; $1,324.50 | 
from San Francisco [FD | 
| 28 days (IT/JO/66) — $2,126.00 from New 
| York (1; $2,058.00 from Chicago 1); $1,888.00 | 
| from San Francisco 2) | 
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man around, 


' Should be. 


The loneliest place inthe world is anyplacea lady 
has a flat. It could be in the middle of a crowded 
intersection, inasupermarket parking lot,or way 
asn't 


out on a back road. The fact is, a woman w 


meant to change a flat tire. 

That’s why Goodyear makes the Double Eagle 
tire with the optional LifeGuard Safety Spare in- 
side. To keep he l'o get her safely to help. 
No matter 
The LifeGuard Safety 
Spare takes over if forany 


oiIng 


whet 


reason the outer tire is 
punctured or goes flat. Be- 
cause it’s actually a tire in 
a tire, with its own air. It 
keeps the steering wheel from wrenching out of 
her hands, and the car from swerving off the road 
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The Double Eagle, the outer tire, is the finest tire 
Goodyear makes. It’s made with Goodyear’s new 
Vytacord,a polyester that combines the smooth 
ride of rayon with the toughness of nylon. No 


other tire body is as durable. 


The thick 
Tufsyn rubber for thousands of extra miles. 


wide, wrap around tread is made with 


If safety is as important to you as mileage, you 
should know the Double Eagle with LifeGuard 
Safety ‘e is the safest tire package on the 


road, re to make your W 


about tire trouble disappear. 
And yours, too, 


You may pay a little more for this tire... but isn’t 
this kind of safety worth it? 


See your Goodyear man for a demonstration. 
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The safety-minded company 














SCIENCE 








SPACE 


The Moon Is Brown 

Had it been shot on earth, it would 
hardly have been worth a first glance. 
Its composition was uninspired and its 
subject—a rough-surfaced grey rock 
lying on brownish grey, clumpy soil— 
was singularly dull. Yet it was a histor- 
ic picture—a color photograph taken 
on the surface of the moon. The dis- 
tinguished and prolific photographer: 
Surveyor |. 

To achieve lunar color photography, 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory scientists in 
Pasadena first commanded the mirror 
mounted above Surveyor’s fixed, black- 
and-white television camera to swivel 
and tilt until it reflected the proper 
piece of lunar terrain into the cam- 
era lens. By radioed signal, they start- 
ed a filter wheel turning until a red 
filter was in front of the lens. Then 
they ordered the camera to photograph 
the scene. The procedure was repeated 


twice more, once with a green and 
finally with a blue filter. 

In Pasadena, Surveyor’s TV_ trans- 
missions were converted into three 


black-and-white transparencies that had 
subtle differences in shading caused by 
Surveyor's filters. Each was mounted 
in a separate projector—one equipped 
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LUNAR LANDSCAPE THROUGH SURVEYOR’S EYE 
On the desolate plain, a solitary artifact. 


with a red, another with a green, and 
the third with a blue filter—and focused 
on a single screen. The result: a re- 
constituted color picture that is “a fair 
approximation of the actual scene.” 

Eerie Earthlight. Black-and-white 
photographs transmitted by Surveyor, 
before it went into hibernation last 
week for the 14-day lunar night, were 
even more remarkable. As the sun 
slowly sank toward the moon’s horizon, 
the lengthening shadows cast by Sur- 
veyor itself appeared with startling clar- 
ity in shots of nearby terrain. In one 
picture, the 10-ft.-high spaceship’s shad- 
ow stretched 50 ft. away. At sunset, the 
camera, aimed directly at the solar fire- 
ball, captured the brilliant halo of the 
sun’s corona—usually invisible on earth 
because of the terrestrial atmosphere. 
After nightfall, Surveyor successfully 
took the last of the 10,338 photographs 
it has shot since June 2, when it settled 
on the moon. The four-minute time 
exposure showed one of its footpads 
illuminated only by eerie earthlight— 
the sunlight reflected off the earth. 

With Surveyor’s graphic pictures and 
clear telemetry before them, scientists 
were able to draw their firmest con- 
clusions yet about the lunar terrain. At 
a Washington press conference, they 
announced that the moon’s surface pre- 





sented no great obstacles to a manned 
lunar landing; its consistency is al- 
most earthlike, and its bearing strength 
—about 5 lbs. per sq. in.—is more than 
enough to support the weight of Apol- 
lo’s Lunar Excursion Module. “In one 
sentence,” said JPL Project Scientist 
Leonard Jaffe, “the moon surface looks 
like a soil, not very hard, with rocks 
and clods on it and in it.” 

Scientific Rhapsody. Its work done 
for the lunar day, Surveyor reported 
that its batteries were charged nearly 
to Capacity, giving scientists added hope 
that the craft could be revived after 
sunrise on June 29. To conserve elec- 
trical energy, Surveyor sent occasional 
reports on its condition for only the 
first few days of the lunar night, then 
lapsed into silence, using electricity only 
for small thermal-control heaters, which 
protect electronic equipment that could 
be damaged by extreme cold. 

No matter how Surveyor fares in the 
darkness, however, it has already ac- 
complished enough to generate some 
inspired scientific prose. Rhapsodized 
NASA Associate Administrator Homer 
Newell: “Today Surveyor stands alone 
in the dark on the desolate plain of the 
Ocean of Storms, a solitary artifact of 
men who live on another body of the 
solar system, 240,000 miles away.” 
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You would like it in the Northern Plains: 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


Each year Fort Dodge turns eight city blocks into 
a Sidewalk Art Fair giving hundreds of artists and 
craftsmen from northwestern lowa an opportunity 
to display their talents. Oil paintings, water colors, 
charcoal sketches, ceramics, sculpture, and what 
have you, transform the business district into a 
gay and colorful sidewalk gallery. A Parisian ‘‘Left 
Bank" atmosphere prevails as thousands of peo- 
ple from the surrounding area don the respective 
mantels of “‘critic’’ and ‘‘champion."’ Just as Fort 
Dodge provides opportunities for artists and art 


lovers, it also offers opportunities for industry. 
Set in a rich agricultural area, by the nation’s larg- 
est gypsum bed, Fort Dodge offers excellent trans- 
portation facilities and a skillful, dependable work 
force. A progressive and thriving market, Fort 
Dodge has abundant natural gas piped by North- 
ern Natural Gas Company and distributed by lowa- 
Illinois Gas and Electric Company. For information 
about plant location opportunities in Fort Dodge, 
write the Area Development Department of North- 
ern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Northern 
Natural Gas 
Company 











What do you do 
after you get 
that second car? 


Your first flying lesson: $5.00. This offer is now being made by a number of dealers around the country. Check your local airport. The airplane pictured is 
the popular Piper Cherokee. Avco is where the action is: in abrasives, aerospace, broadcasting, electronics, farm equipment, finance, ordnance and re- 
search. In these and other areas we are offering career opportunities for qualified scientists. Avco Corporation, 750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


Get your first plane. 


Don't laugh. There are more than 330,000 Americans 
with private pilot's licenses. Not daredevils. Or 
millionaires. Or frustrated astronauts. Just people 
who like to fly. 


Families with 2-3-4 kids. Retired couples. Young 
marrieds. And over 100,000 of them own their own 
planes. 


They use 'em for family vacations. For business. For 
unwinding. For weekend visits with Aunt Martha. 


All told, private planes fly nearly four times more hours 
per year than all the scheduled airlines put together. 
Today, modern radio and navigation aids guide you to 
your destination on electronic “highways” through the 
air. Planes are maintained by licensed mechanics who 
must personally sign logbooks for every maintenance 
job, repair or installation. (Not a bad idea. Don't you 
wish they did that for your car?) 


Some people still think flying’s expensive. But you can 
run a light plane like the one shown at the left for 

8.3 cents per mile; most cars cost 8 cents. You can sell 
a plane after 4 years and get at least half what you paid 
for it; with most cars you'd be lucky to get one-third. 


How do we know so much about it? Of the more than 
100,000 registered private planes, Avco's Lycoming 
engines power about 50,000. For 38 years these 
powerful, economical, reliable engines have helped 
private plane owners fly safely in all seasons and all 
climates for all kinds of trips from 100 miles to 10,000. 
You'll find our engines in Piper, Beech, Aero Commander, 
Mooney and 66 other makes of private planes 

around the world. 


But flying isn’t all we Know: we're deeply concerned 
with new ways of generating electric power, 

new communications systems for space vehicles, 
new methods of working exotic metals, such 
as boron. 


Avco is 30,000 people changing the 
way you live. 
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EDUCATION 





STUDENTS 
Four Years of 4.0 


Daisy Frances Hilse, 20, a cheerful, 
brown-eyed brunette, did not systemati- 
cally set out to score top grades when 
she entered New York City’s scholas- 
cally stern Hunter College. “I just hap- 
pened to like all my subjects.” she says 
She liked them enough so that the A’s— 
44 of them in all—just kept piling up. 
Last week Daisy became the first grad- 
uate in Hunter history to score a perfect 
4.0 rating through all four years 

Academically, a perfect 4.0 is about 
as rare in colleges as a .400 batting 
average is in pro baseball. Nonetheless. 
Daisy's achievement was matched by 
other summa cum laudes at major uni- 
versities in the class of “66. Bruce A. 
Wooley, a University of California elec- 
tronics engineering student, racked up 
three years of 4.0 at Berkeley after an 
unblemished year at the University of 
Arizona. Thomas J. Messenger had per- 
fect marks as a physical chemistry ma- 
jor at the University of Michigan. Air 
Force Veteran George Chartier, a 30- 
year-old psychology major, completed 
straight-A work at the University of 
Illinois’ Urbana campus. So did David 
Lee Karney at the University of Texas 
and Roberta Bernstein at the University 
of Massachusetts 

No Secrets. How did they do it? “I 
just do the work until it's done,” says 
Berkeley's Wooley. Daisy Hilse found 
no short cuts, employed no secrets. She 
took copious notes in her lectures, con 
centrated only on “doing well.” She 
studied hard, but never past midnight, 
because “I get too tired.” Her string of 
A’s actually worried her, since “grade- 
grubbing is not a particularly healthy 
attitude toward education.” She con- 
fesses that she “might have been re- 
lieved if I had gotten a B or a C.” 
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HUNTER’S DAISY HILSE 
Never past midnight. 


Far from being a grind, Daisy sings 
in a Lutheran church choir, takes les- 
sons in both voice and piano. Her 
father, who died in 1964, was a com- 
poser, conductor and pianist. Her moth- 
er teaches piano, and her brother Wal- 
ter topped his class at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1962. Mrs. Hilse says, not 
immodestly, that Daisy’s scholarship 
“just comes naturally.” 

Daisy majored in mathematics and 
minored in anthropology, turned out a 
60-page honors thesis on the effect of 
warfare upon the social organization of 
the Tuareg cattle herders in the Saha- 
ra. Yet she was equally proficient in 
courses ranging from Schiller to  sta- 
tistics. She has won a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship, which she will use to pursue 
a Ph.D. in anthropology at Yale. There, 
she assumes, her succession of A's “will 
all be over.” But no one who knows 
Daisy will bet on that. 


TEACHERS 
The People’s Philosopher 


To the analytic-minded pro- 
fessionals who today dominate the na- 
tion’s philosophy departments, William 
Ernest Hocking would hardly be con- 
sidered a philosopher at all. A courtly 
old man who puttered about his 650- 
acre hilltop farm near New Hamp- 
shire’s White Mountains, carrying bird- 
seed in his pockets, Hocking customari- 
ly listed his occupation on income tax 
forms as “writer-farmer.” Unfashion- 
ably, he dealt with the grand intellec- 
tual themes that have traditionally pre- 
occupied those who love w isdom: God, 
the nature of man, the meaning of life. 
Indeed, when he died last week at 92, 
in the rude stone house he had built 
largely with his own hands, one learned 
American philosopher said, not unkind- 
ly, that Hocking had always thought 
“more with his heart than his head.” 

Hocking might not have quarreled 
with that description. He proudly con- 


sober. 


curred in Poet John Masefield’s con- 
tention that love and beauty are uni- 
versal gateways to truth and agreed 


with Existentialist Gabriel Marcel that 
all of experience is a divine summons, 
exalting passion. He never wavered 
from the tenet of his first book, The 
Meaning of God in Human Experience 
(1912), that “the world, like human 
self, has its unity in a living purpose. 
It is the truth of the existence of God.” 

Moonlighting with Workingmen. A 
student of William James and Josiah 


Royce, Hocking was the last of the 
great American Idealists. He was a 
thinker who persistently denied that 


philosophy was simply an armchair pur- 
suit. “If the teachings of a philosopher 
seem esoteric or divorced from reality,” 
he once said, “it’s the fault of the phi- 
losopher.” Hocking himself vigorously 
applied his vision to the realm of pub- 
lic debate. He championed the Arab 








HOCKING 
Concerned with the universal gateways. 


cause against Israel and criticized the 
cold-war policy of John Foster Dulles 
as being too negative. He was unafraid 
to prophesy: he once predicted that 
“we Shall see in the Orient the rise of 
a Christianity far outpassing that which 
we of the West have conceived:” long 
before the Sino-Soviet split, he argued 
that history was pushing the U.S. and 
Russia closer together. 

Born in Ohio, Hocking took up phi- 
losophy at the age of 13, after a read- 
ing of Herbert Spencer shattered the 
Methodist faith he was born to. He 
taught for seven years at Yale before 
beginning a 29-year tenure on the Har- 
vard faculty, retiring in 1943. He liked 
to moonlight from university teaching 
by lecturing at labor-union schools, be- 
cause “workingmen don’t pull their 
punches.” 

A Command of the Cosmos. Phil- 
osophical fashion may have passed 
Hocking by, but there is an unmis- 
takable aura of living truth about many 
of his ideas. “Democracy,” he declared 
in 1946, “is the most difficult and peril- 


ous form of government because it 
calls for unselfishness on the part of 
officers and voters alike. To sustain 


this high morality against the tide re 
quires religion, because it is only re- 
ligion that makes morality a command 
of the cosmos.” 


POLICY 
The Conant Compact 


Two years ago, James B. Conant pro- 
posed that the states get together to 
end what he called “the politics of frus- 
tration,” through which “a jumble of 
influential private and public bodies” 
somehow create the nation’s education- 
al policy. Last week more than 300 leg 
islators, state Governors, public-school 
officials and university presidents gath- 
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on the road! 


Hear Julie Andrews in The Sound of Music” 
in your car—on RCA Stereo 8 Cartridge Tape 


A delightful double feature: “the happiest sound in all the world” 

teamed up with “the swingin’-est sound on wheels”—Rodgers and Hammerstein's 

joyful score for “The Sound of Music” on RCA Stereo 8 Cartridge Tape! 

RCA Stereo 8 Cartridge Tapes give up to 80 minutes of music per cartridge—and player ‘ 

units are now available for boats, planes and home use. Easy to operate. Completely auto- zs 

matic. Just slip cartridge into player and enjoy uninterrupted music of your own choosing, 

in full-fidelity stereo sound. More than 280 tapes now available—and the catalog is growing RCA STEREO 

daily. Get a free “Cartridge Caddy”—a handy carrying case that holds up to 10 cartridges— 

when you buy 6 or more tapes, manufactured by RCA, from your participating dealer CARTRIDGE TAPES 
Hear it soon—new 8-track stereo cartridge tape, developed and introduced by RCA Victor, & The most trusted name in sound 








ered in the Grand Ballroom of Chica- 
go’s Sherman House for an organiza- 
tional meeting sparked by Conant’s pro- 
posal, which goes under the grand name 
of “the Compact for Education.” 

Basic aim of the Compact, which was 
assembled principally by North Carolina’s 
ex-Governor Terry Sanford, is to bring 
together the people with practical pow- 
er in state education so that they can 
benefit from one another's experiences, 
undertake studies for the mutual benefit 
of the states, and present a coordinated 
voice of the states in dialogue with the 
Federal Government. Sanford explains 
that the Compact will not make any 
binding decisions but will merely form 
“a starting base for action” by the states. 
“We must preserve diversity,” he insists. 

Taxes & Training. Compact’s first di- 
rector is Wendell H. Pierce. who will 
leave his post as superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati schools next January to take the 
$40,000 Denver-based job. He has al- 
ready been authorized to organize sev- 
en studies on such topics as school taxes, 
preschool training, vocational education 
and junior colleges, 

Although the precise function of the 
Compact is not yet clear, the Gover- 
nors of 33 states have approved it, and 
its supporters are enthusiastic. One bene- 
fit, says Conant, is that “the politicians 
will be educated by the educators, and 
the educators will be educated by the 
politicians.” Praising this venture in cre- 
ative federalism, Congresswoman Edith 
Green sees the Compact as “an encour- 
aging sign to offset the growing power 
in education of the U.S. Government.” 

Good & Evil. So far, the Compact’s 
main critics have been spokesmen for 
large public universities, who feel it is 
weighted against higher education and 
may strengthen the public schools in 
the competition for state and federal 
funds. Francis lanni, former U.S. as- 
sociate commissioner of education, con- 
tends that the Compact will be an un- 
necessary “middleman” just at a time 
when local school districts and the Fed- 
eral Government are beginning to un- 
derstand each other. But even the critics 
are willing to wait and see. Says Dr. 
Irvamae Applegate, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association: “There's 
potential for both good and evil—let's 
give it a chance.” 


COLLEGES 
Kudos 


Much like the laurel wreath of an- 
cient Greece, the honorary degree is 
to some extent a measure of the na- 
tion’s esteem for human achievement. 
This year the man most voluminously 
laureled by the U.S. academic commu- 
nity was Jesuit Theologian John Court- 
ney Murray (TIME cover, Dec. 12, 
1960), chief architect of the Vatican 
Council's historic declaration on reli- 
gious liberty. He received six honorary 
doctorates, from Yale, Columbia, Ford- 
ham, Gonzaga, Fairfield and Detroit 
universities, 


Government leaders also rated high 
in the judgment of colleges, both great 
and small. Winning five honorary de- 
grees each were Robert Weaver (Co- 
lumbia, Illinois, Duquesne, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware State); Sargent Shriver, 
director of the Office of Econom- 
ic Opportunity (Ohio Wesleyan, Fair- 
leigh Dickinson, Oakland, Morehouse, 
Loras); and Oregon’s Governor Mark 
Hatfield (U.S.C., Lafayette, Ottawa, 
Spring Arbor, Monmouth). 

Four awards went to Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey (Michigan State, 
Minnesota, Temple, Huron); U.N. Sec- 
retary General U Thant (Fordham, 
Windsor, Manhattan, Hamilton); U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N. Arthur Gold- 
berg (N.Y.U., Brandeis, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, College of Jewish 
Studies); New York Education Com- 
missioner James E. Allen Jr. (N.Y.U., 
Yale, West Virginia, Pace); and former 
U.S. Education Commissioner Fran- 
cis Keppel (Brandeis, Carnegie Tech., 
Clark, Providence). 

Last week’s honorees: 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
Edward Moore Kennedy, Li.v., U.S. Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. Boston Col- 
lege salutes the indomitable Kennedy 
spirit with pride and gratitude too deep 
for tears. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 

James McCormack, Lt.p., board chairman 
and chief executive officer, Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. Like the fore- 
handed avian who catches the worm, 
you are the Early Bird who catches the 
rewards of intercontinental communica- 
tions to the benefit of all nations and 
all men. 

Carl Ruggles, D. Mus., composer and 
painter. As an artist as well as musi- 
cian, you have truly earned the attribu- 
tion “a 20th century Leonardo.” 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

David Dubinsky, L.H.D., retired president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. His prophetic fury in 
a righteous cause is as legendary and 
as potent as a summer storm, a whirl- 
wind followed by lambent sunshine. 

Erwin Dain Canham, L.1.D., editor in 
chief of the Christian Science Monitor 
and new president, the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist. Tough-minded but 
temperate, he authenticates the essen- 
tial spirit of the encomium—a_ Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Henry Townley Heald, t.1.p., former 
president of the Ford Foundation, for- 
mer chancellor of New York University. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Edward Kennedy (“Duke”) Ellington, 
D.F.A., composer and jazz musician. 
For teaching the whole world that “It 
Don't Mean a Thing if It Ain't Got 
That Swing.” 


CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
J. Irwin Miller, L.H.0., board chairman 
of Cummins Engine Co., Inc., former 
president of the National Council of 
Churches. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Frank D. Gilroy, D. Let., playwright (The 
Subject Was Roses). 


eet 


John Williams Macy Jr., Lu.p., chair- 
man, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
You personify the faith that the prop- 
er business of the Republic is good 
government. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Alexander Calder, b.a., sculptor. Earth- 
bound, ethereal, standing or moving, 
the fresh forms of this joyous artist 
enhance our visual environment. 

John W. Gardner, LL.p., U.S. Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Martha Graham, bD.A., dancer and chore- 
ographer, She speaks to us of grandeur, 
tragedy and beauty through transient 
movements of the human form. 

W. Averell Harriman, Lt.p., U.S, Ambas- 
sador-at-Large and former Governor of 
New York. 

Robert Lowell, p. Let., poet. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Frances O. Kelsey, se.p., chief, investi- 
gational-drug branch of the Bureau of 
Medicine, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Jn an age tempted to the panacea 
of pills, she protects us from our folly, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Frederick Russell Kappel, D. ENG., board 
chairman of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Charles Conrad Jr., M.a., Gemini V as- 
tronaut and command pilot of upcom- 
ing Gemini XI. Carrying a Princeton 
banner in his kit, he showed that the 
orange and black literally circle the 
earth, 

Robert Oppenheimer, sc.p., retiring di- 
rector of the Institute for Advanced 
Study. Physicist and sailor, philosopher 
and horseman, linguist and cook, lover 
of fine wine and better poetry. 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA 
Charles Monroe Schulz, L.#.D., cartoon- 

ist (Peanuts). You have given new life 

and meaning to the phrase “Good grief!" 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

Gerard Piel, L.u.p., publisher of Scientific 
American. You have cast a_ bridge 
across the cultures, catching the range 
and moment of a wondrous world. 

David Rockefeller, Lt.p., president, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Lester B. Pearson, LL.D., Prime Minister 
of Canada. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

Henry Robinson Luce, Lu.p., founder and 
editorial chairman, Time Inc. Your gen- 
ius ushered in a new era in mass com- 
munication. 

Henry Moore, D.F.A., sculptor. You have 
returned sculpture to the glory it once 
possessed in the medieval cathedrals. 

Leonard Bernstein, D. Mus., composer 
and music director of the New York 
Philharmonic. 

Allan R. Sandage and Maarten Schmidt, 
Sc.D., astronomers, Mount Wilson and 
Mount Palomar observatories. Your 
discovery of the Quasi Radio Stellar 
Sources is one of the great findings of 
20th century astronomy, 

Ignazio Silone, pb. Let., author (Bread 
and Wine), Free men everywhere re- 
member you as an outspoken champion 
of liberty in days when such steadfast- 
ness was not without risk, 
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Photographed in Puerto Rico—where the world’s hest climate makes the world's hest rum, 


How to make a Daiquiri Collins 
at home in just seconds with 
dry, light Puerto Rican rum 


The Daiquiri Collins tastes like a Daiquiri. cools like a collins 
And it’s a cinch to make. Just combine dry. light Puerto Rican rum 
with Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix in a tall glass with ice. Add a 
little water or club soda. Time: 20 to 30 seconds 

The Puerto Rican rum gives your Daiquiri Collins extra 
dryness because it’s distilled at high proof. The Daiquiri Mix is 
tor speed. It saves you squeezing limes yet its pure lime 
juice heightens the true Daiquiri flavor. 








FREE: 20-page color booklet with 31 rum recipes. Write 
Recipe Booklet, Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave.. New York 10019 Puerto Rican Rum Frozen Daiquiri Mix ziquiri Collins 











Ot the 
billion people 


who may starve 


in 1976, 


how many will be White? Black? 
Yellow? Brown? 


The statisticians say that in ten years over a 
billion—not a million, but a billion—people may 
be dying of hunger. 

And judging from experience, Famine w ill be 
color-blind—atruebeliever inequality. Inone way 
or another, it will affect every single one of us. 

Since we know what's coming, is there any 
thing we can do to prevent it? 

Most experts agree that the first step is to 
greatly increase the production of fertilizers and 
our knowledge of how to use them, 

It makes sense. When our farm yield needed 
boosting during World War I, Olin was able to 
develop an ammonium phosphate fertilizer 
called Ammo-Phos”—that helped produce more 
wheat, more corn and more beans per acre than 
was ever thought possible. 


Because of an even greater need today, we ve 


recently completed a $45,000,000 expansion 
program in our Agricultural Division to increase 
our production of Ammo-Phos and other high 
analysis fertilizers. 

Of course, this isn’t the only way to deal with 
famine. But the fact is that right now Olin fer- 
tilizers are helping one acre of American farm- 
land do the work of four and more acres. And 
there’s no reason why this can’t be done for farm- 
lands everywhere. ; 

After all, with the peace of the entire world 
at stake, only the foolish would ignore a threat 
of international famine. And although we, as a 
nation, may try to feed the hungry everywhere, 
the day will come when we just can’t. 

So doesn’t it make much more sense to help 
the hungry learn to feed them- 


1i 
selv cs—now, before it’s too late? as In 


Olin is Chemicals, Metals, Squibb Pharmaceuticals, Paper & Packaging, Winchester—Western Arms & Ammunition. 























SHOW BUSINESS 





MOVIES 
Mad About the Boy 


One way to measure the times is to 
check the leading men in the movies. 
By that standard, modern man is in 
trouble. Take Morgan!. the British film 
hit with David Warner and Vanessa 
Redgrave. Morgan is the least attrac- 
tive lead in movie history—or so it 
would seem. To emulate him, a man 
would need a physique like a scare- 
crow’s and a mind that hovers between 
paranoia and delusions of grandeur. 
He would have to be neither handsome 
nor healthy, neither brilliant nor virile 
He would need to be pock-marked and 
plaster-pale, incapable of handling him- 
self—much less a woman. And he 
would wind up, after a mis- 
adventures, in the loony bin. So who 
in the world would want Morgan? AI- 
most every woman, apparently, Girls. 
mothers—and even great-grandmothers 
—think he is the cuddliest 
they have over 


score ol 


coolest, 
character had to coo 
in years. 

Why should such an oddball be so 
appealing to women? Karel Reisz’s 
deftly daft direction has something to 
do with it: so have Warner and Red- 
grave. Mostly, though, it is the char- 
acter himself. Inept, incapable and in- 
consistent, Morgan is preposterously 
surrounded by a left-wing mother, a 
right-wing mother-in-law, and a middle- 
of-the-road wife who doesn’t know 
which way to turn (“She married me 
to achieve insecurity,” he brags), Is he 
a man or a baby? When he crawls up 
the side of a building, is he a swinger 
or a hanger-on? When he pretends he 
is Tarzan, or dresses up as King Kong, 
has he gone ape or merely made a 
monkey of himself? When he dyna- 
mites his mother-in-law and breaks up 
his ex-wife's wedding, is he doing it all 
because he’s simply mad about her 
or because he’s simply mad? 

The answer seems as simple as Mor- 
gan himself. For years women have 
been manhandled in the movies by 
Rhett Butlers, Stanley Kowalskis. and 
James Bonds. Now they have a man 
they can handle. 





Their orange-haired, 





MORGAN IN THE PERCALES 
Inept, incapable, inconsistent and ever so cuddly, 
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loose-jointed Raggedy Andy doll has 
arrived; he is seductive but safe, screwy 
but pitiable. someone they can put to 
bed instead of take there. They iden- 
tify strongly with Redgrave. who, when 
she does join Morgan in the percales 
—after their divorce—feels not pas- 
sion or love but that most protective 
of all emotions, pity. In short—judg- 
ing from the mounting popularity of 
the picture and the lyrical reviews— 
“Brilliant,” “Hilarious” and “Poignant” 
—U.S. women at last have a man to 
whom they can feel superior. 


Mad About the Girl 


In Rome not long ago, a stroller 
stopped at a traffic light and stared at 
the girl in the convertible. Was that a 
very short skirt she was wearing—or 
a long sweater? No matter: he couldn't 
stop looking. That was when the girl 
reached into her glove compartment. 
pulled out a pistol and let the gawker 
have it right between the eyes 

It was only a water pistol, but it made 
its point. Raquel Welch doesn’t mind 
stares. but she likes to choose the time 
and the place. The time is now, but the 
place is pictures—the kind that move 
and the kind that stand still and stare 


back. Only last week she was simul- 
taneously on the covers of no fewer 
than eight European magazines. The 


German Quick has put her on its cover 
nine times since January, and the French 
Lui recently ran 14 pages of her photos, 
and hailed her “old-fashioned, hot, sen- 
sual return to the curve.” 

Business at First Sight. That is the 
only old-fashioned thing about Raquel, 
who pursues her career with the smooth 
precision of a modern computer. Chi- 
cago-born and California-raised, Ra- 
quel, now 24, was a Neiman-Marcus 
model and played a few movie walk- 
ons before she met her programmer, 
Press Agent Pat Curtis. It was business 
at first sight. Two weeks after their 
first encounter, they met to plan her 
career in minute detail. Now, they share 
and share alike as equal partners in a 
company in which Raquel is the chief 
asset—an asset that Constant Compan- 
ion Curtis shrewdly manages by camp- 


ROMA'S PRESS 


RAQUEL ON ROMAN NEWSSTANDS 


A sort of mens sana . 


ing much of the time at Raquel’s 13- 
room Roman villa. 
Curtis’ aim was to market Raquel as 
a cool chick who knows her own mind 
a sort Of mens sana in ¢ orpore magni- 


fico, He trained her well. She told re- 
porters that mother had given her a 
copy of The Carpethaggers with the 


query, “Tell me if that really is the kind 
of career you want.” Raquel said yes, 
with certain exceptions, of course. “I 
made up my mind,” she told the news- 
men, “that Hollywood is not a place filled 
with sinister characters lurking in halt- 
shadows waiting to seduce virgins . . .” 
Reporters found this so refreshing that 
they didn’t ask her for any further 
comments on moviemaking. 

Such Eyes! There is only one flaw in 
Raquel’s career so far: no one has seen 
her movies. She made Fantastic Voy- 
age, playing a nurse who journeys 
through a man’s bloodstream, and One 
Million B.C., in which she had but two 
words, “Tumak" and “Akita.” but got 
to wear a doeskin bikini. Those films 
have not yet been released. But the 
bikini brought her to the attention of 
foreign moviemakers, who promptly 
cast her in seven major pictures, all of 
which still have to see the light of day. 
She is now winding up work on The 
Bievest Bundle of Them All, with Vit- 





GOING APE 
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IN MOTION 
. in corpore magnifico. 


torio De Sica, who, when asked re- 
cently about her acting ability, replied 
passionately, “Such eyes! Such eyes!” 
Soon she will begin filming a comedy, 
Shoot Loud, Louder F 1 Don't Un- 
derstand, with Marcello Mastroianni 
Not bad for a girl who, only two 


years ago, was a nobody with a yes body 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
Do Not Disturb 


One of the most popular pop com- 
posers in the U.S. today is a Ham- 
burger. He is a German named Bert 
Kaempfert who lives in Hamburg, tools 
all his music for the American public, 
and has visited the U.S. fewer than a 
dozen times. Yet his latest song, Stran- 
vers in the Night, as recorded by Frank 
Sinatra, was No, 5 among the bestsell- 
ers last week and headed straight for 
the top. Sinatra's version has already 
been matched by no fewer than 85 
other performers who know a winner 
when they hear it 

Kaempfert, 42, has written many 
tunes, but he has had nothing like Stran- 
vers going for him before. Sull, he is no 
stranger to the bestseller parade. While 
most Americans have never heard of 
him as a personality (he never per- 
forms in public), they have bought a 
remarkable 10 million copies of his 
schmaltz-laced albums 

Kaempfert cultivated his taste for 
foreign music” when he led a sextet 
in a U.S. Army officers’ club in Bremer- 
haven. By cribbing from the jukebox, 
he learned all the popular American 
songs, soon developed a skill for ar- 
ranging and composing  foxtrotting 
tunes in the big-band idiom. Since his 
“music that does not disturb,” as he 
calls it, is geared for U.S. audiences, he 
is virtually unknown in his own coun- 
try. But Kaempfert does not care; last 
year he grossed $950,000. Strangers 
ought to make ‘him a millionaire. “May- 
be then,” says his wife, “they will pay 
attention to Bert even in Germany.” 
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The five leading 
PAU EIENES 


only one is registered 


Registered Royal. Most golf balls 
are made by putting together 

a lot of elements made by out- 
side companies. But not the 
Registered Royal. 


The center, the cover, the 
windings—even the paint—for a 
Royal® golf ball are all specially 
made by Royal's own golf ball 
craftsmen. That way, absolute 
quality control can be maintained. 
That way, a ball has a chance 

to pass the incredible standards 
it must meet before it can be 
registered. 


If a ball does pass, its registration 
number becomes proof. Proof 
that no ball is made more 
carefully—proof that no ball will 
give greater distance and 
accuracy. 


Registered Royal. Available only 
at golf professional shops. 


Royal Golf Equipment 


(Ei 
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RELIGION 





MISSIONARIES 


Morality for Managers 

U.S. businessmen are constantly faced 
with moral decisions. Yet what they 
hear from the pulpit on Sunday seldom 
seems relevant to the office problems 
they face on Monday. “In the natural 
cycle of life—birth, marriage, death— 
the church is doing a pretty good job,” 
says Worth Loomis, vice president of 
Cleveland's Medusa Portland Cement 
Co. “But it is nonexistent when deci- 
sions are being made in man’s line of 
work.” Applying Christianity to the 
decision-making process in offices and 
factories is the goal of a significant new 
form of experimental ministry in the 
U.S.: the industrial missions. 

Mechanics & Executives. Far from 
trying to put God into the marketplace 
by sermons or commandments, indus- 
trial missions seek to get Christian work- 
ers, from assembly line mechanics, to 
corporate executives, to articulate the 
moral issues involved in their work lives. 
Founder of the movement is Episcopal 
Father Hugh C. White Jr. Inspired by 
England’s Sheffield Industrial Mission, 
he quit a pastorate in the Detroit in- 
dustrial suburb of Ypsilanti to spend 
three years learning what modern busi- 
ness was all about. In 1956, with the 
encouragement of the Michigan Coun- 
cil of Churches, he set up the Detroit 
Industrial Mission. Now there are simi- 
lar missions in ten cities, linked by a 
national committee that last month held 
its first organizational meeting in Bos- 
ton, coaxed Father White into accept- 
ing its executive directorship. Worth 
Loomis, a Presbyterian layman, is per- 
manent president of the committee. 

The basic tool of the industrial mis- 
sion is the informal seminar. In Detroit, 
for example, the mission conducts con- 
ferences in the offices of labor unions 
and such firms as Ford and Chrysler, 
where labor leaders and executives meet 
to talk about their job problems and dis- 
cuss theoretical examples with down- 
to-earth application. A typical mozal 
issue that they are asked to solve: Your 
boss has been exaggerating the results 
of your department. During his vaca- 
tion, you have to file his reports. If you 
tell the truth, he’s on the spot; if you 
don’t, you become an accomplice in a 
dangerous fraud. What do you do? 

Moral Morale. In Flint, Mich., Epis- 
copal Father Erville Maynard lunches 
weekly with officials from General Mo- 
tors’ Buick division. The conversation 
turns on such problems as what to do 
when an employee is ostracized for out- 
standing performance, or how to im- 
prove factory morale that has gone sour 
because of an unpopular promotion. 

In Boston, Episcopal Father Scott 
Paradise works mostly with the Ph.D.s 
who man the burgeoning research and 
development industry; with them, he 
poses issues that are far more spec- 
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ulative. Sample problem: A company 
has been offered a contract to develop 
an artificial organ that could projong 
life. One key problem is that a lubri- 
cant must be added to the patient's 
blood; while preliminary tests indicate 
that it is probably harmless, it might 
possibly affect a patient's mental sta- 
bility. Since the contract calls for hu- 
man experimentation, should the com- 
pany accept the deal, and how should 
it carry through? 
Industrial missionaries 


know that 


their job involves more than uncover- 
ing the right and wrong of every de- 
cision and plumping for the right. Says 
the Rev. O. Merrill Boggs of Cincin- 
nati’s 


mission, “As a rule there’s a 


QmetHODistT PUBLISHING HOUSE—TOGETHER MAGAZINE 


WHITE (LEFT) & DETROIT MISSION AIDES 
To make Sunday relevant for Monday. 


little bit of good and bad in all al- 
ternatives. We provide the process to 
confront problems.” No manager is ex- 
pected to base a decision solely on its 
moral issues, but the clergymen feel 
that once he has singled them out and 
contemplated them, they will shape his 
thinking toward the greatest good. 


JEWS 
Pulling Toward Unity 


Just as Christians are exploring the 
prospects for ecumenism, U.S. Jews are 
talking about a reunion of their major 
divisions: Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform. Last month representatives 
of the three branches, each of which 
embraces roughly one-third of the na- 
tion’s 6,000,000 Jews, agreed at the 
annual meeting of the Conservatives’ 
Rabbinical Assembly that denomina- 
tionalism is “the most pernicious and 
destructive element in American Jew- 
ish life.” In the current issue of the 
quarterly Judaism, some leading Jewish 
intellectuals discuss the possibilities of 
healing the old antagonisms, which in 
the past led Orthodox, Conservative 





and Reform Jews to form separate rab- 
binical and synagogue organizations. 

Residue of Loyalty. To Orthodox 
Rabbi Irving Greenberg of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, history has already provided 
Judaism with the unity of shared ex- 
perience: all Jews have been affected 
by the Westernization of their faith 
and culture, the Hitler holocaust, and 
the re-establishment of Israel as a na- 
tion. Nonetheless, Greenberg argues, 
Jewish unity seekers must face up to 
difficult’ issues. A problem facing all 
three branches of Judaism is that the 
majority of Jews are secularists liv- 
ing off a residue of “sentiment, loyalty 
and nostalgia which is vulnerable to 
the increasing inroads of contemporary 
culture.” 

Reform Rabbi Jakob Petuchowski of 
Hebrew Union College agrees that “ ‘de- 
nominational’ affiliation is no longer any 
guarantee of theological commitment.” 
Some technically Orthodox synagogues 
have a predominantly Conservative 
membership, while many Reform fami- 
lies are nearly as strict in their observ- 
ance of the law as Orthodox Jews. 
Petuchowski proposes that Judaism 
needs a new understanding and appre- 
ciation of Halacha (religious law) as 
a basis for unity: a Jew’s piety should 
not be judged by how many of the 613 
daily rules he keeps but by the spirit 
with which he conforms his life to 
God's will. 

A necessary first step toward unity, 
suggests Conservative Rabbi Seymour 
Siegel of Manhattan’s Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is a recovery of Judaism's 
ancient tolerance. In the Ist century 
B.C., for example, the Sadducees and 
Pharisees and the rabbinical schools of 
Hillel and Shammai differed bitterly in 
their interpretations of the law; yet they 
did not seek to exile opponents from 
the ranks of accepted Judaism. Siegel 
concludes that in today’s Judaism there 
can be no single interpretation—which 
means that Orthodoxy in particular must 
surrender its exclusive claim to repre- 
sent true Jewry. 

Pragmatic Cooperation. Within 25 
years, predicts Chancellor Louis Finkel- 
stein of the Conservative-run Jewish 
Theological Seminary, “there will be 
one overwhelming institution for the 
different needs of all our people.” Even 
as the theologians are exploring unity 
in theory, pragmatic considerations have 
already created a measure of interde- 
nominational cooperation among Jews. 
Except for a small group of militant 
Orthodox fundamentalists, all three 
branches participate in the Synagogue 
Council of America, which coordinates 
the assignment of federal prison chap- 
Jains and certain Jewish activities in 
civic affairs. Recently the Conference 
of Presidents of Major American Jew- 
ish Organizations, representing 21 secu- 
lar and religious agencies, voted to 
transtorm itself into a stronger and 
more centralized body, which hopes to 
enable Jewry to speak “with one voice” 
on all “major Jewish issues of our time.” 
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They're never strangers in a new town. They know where to go, what to do and how to do it. They're 
recognized the minute they present Carte Blanche. It’s their kind of charge card. The one that can keep 
pace with them, with meaningful advantages like National Restaurant Association endorsement. [_] Credit 
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The '-minute 
interview: 








The limit our 
agent will stay 
unless you 

ask him to stay 
longer. 





We invented the 7-minute interview to give you a chance 
to size up our man. 

In that seven minutes, a Mutual Benefit agent can outline 
the work he’s prepared to do for you. 


In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve your problems, 
though he may very well spark a couple of ideas to save you 
money. The important thing is you'll have a chance to see 

for yourself that he knows his stuff and to find out 

whether he’s the kind of man you find it easy to talk to. 

If you want, invite him to stay. Otherwise he'll be on his way 
at the end of seven minutes. If you're too busy to see anyone 
right now, write for our free booklet, “What you can expect 
a Mutual Benefit agent to do for you.” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


EFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY/NEWARK INCE 1845/OFFICES COAST T DAST 
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U.S. BUSINESS 





ANTITRUST 


An Anchor in the Past 

Of Washington’s powerful hierarch- 
ies, NOne rouses More anxiety among 
corporate officers than the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Case by case, the court 
has been making life tougher for com- 
panies that wish to merge. In the past 
eleven years, the high court has decided 
in favor of the Justice Department in 
45 out of SO antitrust cases: for seven 
years, it has not ruled once against the 
Government's other arm of antimerger 
enforcement, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, In that record, remarked Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart recently, one con- 
sistency stands out: “The Government 
always wins.” 

Last week the trustbusters triumphed 
again in three decisions that not only 
broadened the Government’s powers 
but also raised some serious questions 


about the trend of antitrust enforce- 


ment. The Supreme Court held that 
> The FTC may ask for, and lower 
courts may grant, temporary injunc- 


tions banning FTC-challenged mergers 
even before the FTC holds an adminis- 
trative hearing on a case. The commis- 
sion has long but unsuccessfully sought 
such authority from Congress on the 
ground that it is often “impossible” to 


unscramble assets after a merger has 
taken place. 
> A lower court was “too lenient” in 


merely ordering Providence’s Grinnell 
Corp, to sell three subsidiaries after it 
was found guilty under the Sherman 
Act of monopolizing a segment of the 
burglar-alarm industry, In such cases, 
the court suggested, the remedy should 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 





LAWMAKER SHERMAN 
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include continuing Government surveil- 
lance of the companies to police com- 
pliance with the decree. 
> Pabst Brewing Co.'s 1958 acquisi- 
tion of rival Blatz violated antitrust law 
even though the two firms accounted 
for only 4.49% of national beer sales 
Never before has the Supreme Court 
construed a share of a U.S. market 
quite that small as infringing antitrust 
statutes, and Justice Hugo Black's opin- 
ion surprised and disturbed even some 
top Justice Department officials. Said 
one: “That's getting down pretty low.” 
In addition, the court last) month 
broke up the merger of two local Los 





Angeles supermarket chains, though 
they controlled only 74% of grocery 
sales in the area, Two weeks ago. the 
court struck down a franchise system 


under which Brown Shoe Co. gave ar- 
chitectural plans, group-rate insurance, 
and sales aids to the 3% of U.S. shoe 
retailers who concentrated on selling its 
lines. In that decision, which could up- 
set scores of franchising deals across the 
nation, Black held that the complaining 
Frc did not even need to show that 
the setup reduced competition. 

Going Conglomerate. What can 
merger-minded businesses still legally 
do? With this year’s decisions, the Su- 
preme Court has ruled out more firmly 
than ever practically all so-called “hori- 
zontal” mergers (between two compet- 
ing firms), even that are small- 
scale in local markets. It has cast new 
doubt on whether “vertical” combines 
(with a supplier or customer) will sur- 
vive a court test, Only for “conglom- 
erate” mergers (between companies in 
unrelated lines of business) does the 
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JUSTICE DEPARTMENT'S TURNER & KATZENBACH 
One thing is constant: Bust that trust! 


legal path remain relatively unblocked. 
That is the path that businessmen are 
now following. About 70% of last 
year’s 2,100 mergers were conglomer- 
ates; less than 1% drew a_ federal 
challenge. 

Many experts contend that antitrust 
has become so anchored in the past that 
it inhibits competition instead of foster- 
ing it. Businessmen are particularly irked 
by the fuzzy ground rules of the FIC, 
whose cease-and-desist cases can drag 
on for a decade, damaging the reputa- 
tion of an accused firm without giving it 
the right to a speedy court trial. That 
was hardly what Ohio Senator John 
Sherman, a conservative Whig-Repub- 
lican, had in mind when he formulated 
the nation’s first antimonopoly law in 
1890, Sherman. a onetime Secretary of 
both Treasury (under Hayes) and State 
(under McKinley), aimed at the no- 
torious conspiracies of a wholly different 
business world. Today's economy, crit- 
ics insist. has come to depend on large- 
scale companies for much of its progress 
through scientific research, which many 
little firms cannot afford, Yet courts tn- 
stead equate bigness with badness and. 
says Manhattan Antitrust Lawyer Frank 
Dierson, “freeze institutional rigidities 
into the whole business structure.” 

A Relative Concern. Some uneasiness 
about antitrust policy is felt by Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach and _ his 
old friend Assistant Attorney General 
Donald F. Turner, the meticulous Har- 
vard law professor who heads Justice's 
antitrust division, “We will not attack a 
merger simply because the companies 
involved are large,” says Turner. “My 
concern is with relative size in a mar- 
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ket. Antitrust has been made to cope 
with a lot of problems that it is not ade- 
quate to deal with, It should not be used 
to protect small business. It should stick 
to competition and monopoly.” 

Businessmen will be delighted to hear 
that. Katzenbach and Turner expect to 
clarify Justice’s antitrust policy by issu- 
ing a set of “guidelines” next fall. The 
76-year-old law reflecting the fears of a 
bygone era could stand considerable 
updating. 


MONEY 
Selectively Tight 


“We're all trying to do too much too 
fast. Too much private investment, too 
much government spending, rising con- 
sumer appetites. And all of the coun- 
tries are looking to monetary policies 
alone for avoiding the inflationary im- 
pact.” So said Federal Reserve Board 
Member Dewey Daane last week, fo- 
cusing on the fact that the U.S., among 
other countries, has sought to restrain 
its economic exuberance by making 
money costlier and scarcer than at any 
other time in the 1960s. 

Just who is being pinched by the 
money squeeze—and how badly? The 
victims are mostly the risky “marginal” 
borrowers. Many lenders are rejecting 
youngsters facing the draft, chronic job 
jumpers, families already loaded with 
debts. Almost every other consumer, 
however, can still find a friendly lender 
ready to advance cash for furniture or 
appliances, which is one reason why 
color TV sales continue to run at dou- 
ble last year’s record. 

Price: Higher. The price of money 
is higher, of course. Last week New 
York’s Chase Manhattan Bank, second 
largest in the nation, lifted its rates on 
auto and some other consumer loans. 
The charge on auto loans went up from 
43% to 54%, but because the true 
size of the loan declines as the borrow- 
er pays off in installments, the actual 
interest is closer to 104%. Some bank- 
ers have cut their customary kickbacks 
to auto dealers who steer loan customers 
to them from 1% to $% of the to- 
tal loan. 

In housing, the scarcity and high cost 
of mortgages are undoubtedly the major 
factors that will send housing starts 
down from 1,500,000 last’ year to 
1,300,000 this year. Some lenders have 
lifted minimum down payments from 
10% to 25%, increased interest rates 
from 51% to 63%, and will not do 
business with people who have moved 
in from outside the community. Slump- 
ing even faster than the sales of new 
homes are sales of used homes; many 
lenders demand an extra $% mortgage 
interest to finance them. 

Pressures: Easing. Businessmen seck- 
ing credit to buy other companies, spec- 
ulate in real estate or build up inven- 
tories are having a tough time. Few 
lenders anywhere seem willing to take 
on new corporate customers, and many 
now insist that companies keep hefty 
cash balances on deposit if they want 
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credit. It is getting harder to keep those 
deposits up. Last week corporations 
made their quarterly income tax pay- 
ments, and because of the speedup in 
collections this year, the bill came to 
$8.7 billion, nearly 17% more than last 
year. Partly to pay their taxes, and part- 
ly to finance expansion plans, com- 
panies abruptly reduced their long-term 
“certificates of deposits” in commercial 
banks by nearly $500 million, thereby 
diminishing the resources that banks 
have to lend. 

The monetary brakes are still not as 
light as they could be. The nation’s 
money supply for the past several 
months has been expanding at an an- 
nual rate of almost 7%, faster than the 
real growth in the economy. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board could not reduce the 
rate of monetary expansion without 








“lease contract” fleet in the U.S., had 
logged in another contented customer. 

Playboys & Flyboys. Though it is only 
17 months old, EJA counts 87 custom- 
ers, and revenues are running at a yearly 
rate of almost $3,000,000. The com- 
pany’s first client, Norfolk and Western 
Railroad, last week signed a new con- 
tract calling for 235,000 miles on EJA’s 
16 six-seat Lear jets and three French- 
built, ten-passenger Falcons. Among 
other clients are Xerox, Mead Johnson, 
IBM, General Electric, White Motor 
Corp., Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
HMH Publishing Co., whose Playboy 
Publisher Hugh Hefner flies out to give 
campus lectures on the philosophy of 
sex, always jets back to his Chicago pad 
by bedtime. 

EJA has some steady individual cus- 
tomers like Rocketeer Wernher von 





EXECUTIVE JET’S LASSITER & DIRECTOR STEWART 
Always back to the pad by bedtime. 


disrupting the nation’s economy, if only 
because the demand for capital is so in- 
tense. Thus the board has little room 
to tighten money further without kick- 
ing up the discount rate once again. 
That is a step which a majority of the 
board opposes, partly because it would 
Stir up a political tempest, and partly 
because quite a few financial men rec- 
ognize that the upward pressures on 
the economy are easing. 


AIRLINES 


Four Hours from Anywhere 

If executives at Wheeling Steel Corp. 
suspect that President Robert M. Mor- 
ris is really a set of triplets masquerad- 
ing as one businessman, much of the 
blame—or credit—for such a notion be- 
longs to Executive Jet Aviation Inc. 
One day recently, a small FJA jet picked 
up Morris at Wheeling, W. Va., at 8 
a.m., flew him to a 90-minute meeting 
in Washington, then on to a 90-minute 
conference in Philadelphia, finally to a 
two-hour session in White Plains, N.Y. 
By 5 p.m. Morris was home, and EJA, 
which has the only all-jet, executive 


Braun and the folk-singing Brothers 
Four, occasionally takes spot orders 
from others. Last year one of its planes 
picked up Martin Luther King in Ala- 
bama during the Selma march, flew him 
to a Cleveland speaking engagement, 
then back to the march. When Trans 
World Airlines President Charles C. Til- 
linghast Jr. was unable to get a TWA 
flight from St. Louis to Washington for 
a dinner meeting with Lyndon Johnson, 
an EJA plane picked him up and got 
him there. EJA got a luminous letter of 
thanks from Tillinghast. 

On the Alert. Founder and president 
is O. F. (for Olbert Fearing) Lassiter, 
47, who retired two years ago as an Air 
Force brigadier general after a 30-year 
military career that took him from Na- 
tional Guard private to Strategic Air 
Command division commander. Lassi- 
ter obtained financing from a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad subsidiary, signed up a 
board of directors that includes former 
Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis E. Le- 
May and Actor Jimmy Stewart, a re- 
serve one-star general. Lassiter’s 41 pi- 
lots were largely recruited among SAC 
veterans and former pilots of the Special 
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what do I care if Bache is a 
major underwriter of Municipal 
and Corporate Bonds? 


Bonds are more than just a source of income. 

They can also be indicators of where an economic 
upturn is likely to develop, and what industries 
stand to profit by it. 

Because Bache deals in so many areas of finance, 
including bonds, we can bring together a broad scope of 
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this data in depth, and apply The Bache Perspective to 
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Air Mission squadron in Washington: 
three have flown the presidential jet. 
“In our present group of pilots,” boasts 
Lassiter, “we have the capability of fly- 
ing any jet now in production.” 

In some ways, EJA resembles a SAC 
squadron. It disperses planes around the 
nation in order to live up to a guarantee 
that it will pick up passengers anywhere 
in the Continental U.S. within four 
hours after a request is phoned in to the 
control center at Columbus, Ohio. For 
such service customers pay steep rates 
of at least 23¢ per passenger mile, com- 
pared to 7¢ first-class fare on commer- 
cial airplanes, justify the expense by 
counting the valuable executive time 
saved, especially getting in and out of 
small cities. The company keeps crews 
in various alert stages, has one crew 
that can be airborne within 15 minutes 
of a call. About the only SAC idea that 
Lassiter adopted but EJA has lately re- 
laxed is the practice of keeping pilots in 
its ready room 24 hours a day. Business- 
men fly furiously during the day, but not 
many have any battle-station urge to 
scramble in the middle of the night. 


Superlatives & Shortages 


In an otherwise slow-moving stock 
market last week, the shares of seven of 
the nation’s twelve big airlines climbed 
to alltime peaks. The high-flying seven: 
United, TWA, Pan Am, Eastern, North- 
west, Continental and Braniff. With air 
traffic racing 26% ahead of 1965, the 


industry's first-quarter revenues rose 
21%. Last week Pan Am said that 
its passenger traflic so far this year 


was up 30% . TWA reported that its rev- 
enues in May grew 19.5%. compared 
with the same month last year. Fast- 
growing Continental Airlines’ May 
passenger traffic rose 29% on domestic 
routes and 272% on overseas runs. The 
line expects to increase last year’s reve- 
nues by $33 million, to $150 million. 

The thrust comes largely from the 
immensely profitable jet and turboprop 
aircraft, which now comprise 90% of 
the scheduled airlines’ 2,180-plane fleet. 
To keep pace with demand, the lines 
hope to increase capacity by 30% be- 
fore year’s end. They have placed $1.2 
billion in orders for new jets this year— 
and planemakers may have trouble pro- 
ducing them all. 

The Pentagon gets preference on the 
production lines, and heavy military de- 
mand has led to a shortage of jet engines 
for the civilian market. With delivery 
delays as long as a month, United, Bran- 
iff, Delta and other lines are planning 
to postpone new services or make do 
with piston planes. Two weeks ago, 
Eastern canceled 5% of its flights “tem- 
porarily;” Eastern has enough piston 
planes for those runs—but, oddly, not 
enough pilots with sufficient piston train- 
ing. Promising a “round-the-clock” pro- 
gram to familiarize its jet-age crews 
with the old planes, Eastern said that it 
would be back on full schedule by July. 

Other shortages have arisen with the 
Step-up in military charters for hauling 
troops and cargo to Southeast Asia. The 
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military pays only about one-third as 
much per seat as civilians do, but be- 
cause the lines can count on close-to- 
capacity loads and greater utilization 
of planes, the profits on military flights 
are not much lower than on civilian 
ones. Biggest military-airlift supplier is 
Pan Am, which already has 16 of its 
100 jets on Viet Nam duty under a 
$44 million contract. Pan Am has cut 
its summer-peak transatlantic schedule 
from 288 to 266 flights a week. 

As a result, the record number of 
Europe-bound travelers may have a 
hard time getting the flights they want. 
Passport issuances are running 14% 
ahead of last year, and advance trans- 
atlantic bookings are up 27% at TWA 
and 29% at Pan Am, with many week- 
day excursion-fare flights sold out. 





CUMMINGS AND “WOMAN WITH FLOWERS” 
Connoisseur’s touch for profits. 


CORPORATIONS 


Architect of the Autonoplex 
Whether he wants a canvas or a cor- 
poration, esthetic Nathan Cummings is 
happiest “doing a deal.” At the mo- 
ment, the 69-year-old chairman of Chi- 
cago’s Consolidated Foods Corp. ought 
to be exuberant. His art collection, 
mostly impressionist and post-impres- 
sionist, embraces “100 very, very good 
paintings and 500 fun ones,” and his 
display of pre-Columbian artifacts at 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Museum is 
one of the world’s finest. Corporately, 
Consolidated Foods last week agreed 
to acquire, for $3,400,000 in stock, 
Idaho Frozen Foods, Inc., a $5,000,- 
000-a-year processor of frozen-potato 
products. This will be Consolidated’s 
second acquisition in 1966 (the other: 
E. Kahn's Sons of Cincinnati, a meat 
processor with sales of $45 million) 
and the 44th since Cummings organ- 
ized the company 26 years ago. Now 
the U.S.'s fastest-growing food proces- 
sor, Consolidated will end its fiscal year 
next week with sales of $830 million 





and earnings of around $21 million, up 
5% and 17% respectively. 

"Too Many Are Afraid.” In the art 
of acquisition, Canadian-born Cum- 
mings has the connoisseur’s touch. He 
likes to buy the works of recognized 
painters, unblinkingly paid $92,500 for 
Picasso’s Woman with Flowers. Doing 
corporate deals, Cummings looks for 
moneymakers whose owners might like 
the strength and size of Consolidated. 
He closes deals rapidly, sometimes in 
just one day. “If they don’t go quickly,” 
he says, “they usually never go.” He 
scrutinizes a prospect's book value, sales 
and earnings reports, also examines ad- 
vertising budgets because “advertising 
is closely related to consumer demand.” 
How much will he pay for a company? 
“There is no man living who knows 
what the exact right price is for a busi- 
ness,” Cummings believes. “You have 
to make a judgment, and too many peo- 
ple are afraid to make decisions.” 

In his pantry now are pastries (Sara 


Lee) and Popsicles (Joe Lowe Co.), 
poultry (Ocoma Foods), pickles and 
pears (Michigan Fruit Canners and 


USP Corp.), Cummings calls his com- 
pany an “autonoplex,” for autonomous 
complex. Each of the 20 divisions is 
independent, sends a weekly financial 
Statement to Cummings, who aims for 
them to earn a pre-tax 20% on em- 
ployed capital. Two-thirds of the divi- 
sions exceed that target. The most prot- 
itable are Sara Lee, Ohio’s Lawson Milk 
Co., Booth Fisheries, Shasta Beverages 
and Eagle Food Centers. 

Where's That Dime? Cummings has 
been quick to sell off his few losers, 
and he is personally no spendthrift. He 
and his second wife Joanne, 37, live 
luxuriously. But, remembering the day 
when he was down to his last nickel aft- 
er having been laid off as a part-time 
shoe salesman, Cummings will reach 
into the coin-return slot after a pay- 
station telephone call to see if his dime 
comes back. “I may be extravagant,” 
he says, “but I'm not wasteful.” 

Though he will be 70 this fall, Cum- 
mings has no retirement plans. He once 
quit at 42, after building up and selling 
off a Canadian shoe company and a 
biscuit firm, but got so bored that he 
used the profits to start Consolidated. 
He is currently interested in acquisi- 
tions in Europe, including the London 
hotel-and-restaurant chain of Forte's, 
Ltd. His work, like his art, brings pleas- 
ure along with profit. Once, at a din- 
ner with wealthy North Shore friends, 
Cummings abruptly remarked: “I know 
many of you have had money for a 
long time. I just got mine. I like it, and 
I] am enjoying it thoroughly.” 


antitrust Con- 


chal- 


From recent 
solidated is now intently 
lengeable mergers. As the result of a con 
sent settlement last year with the Federal 
Trade Commission, which aims to push the 
company out of food retailing, Consoli 
dated must by December 1968 shuffle off 
three Midwest grocery chains, a dairy, a 
bakery. This is not as big a blow as it 
might seem, since the company will prob- 
ably turn a profit on these sales. 


experience, 
avoiding 
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TURBO AZTEC C, with two turbocharged 250 hp engines, cruises 236 mph at 24,000’. 
Carries six people in quiet luxury. Two separate compartments 

provide generous luggage space. Aztec holds the round-the-world speed record 
for piston-powered aircraft. 






INTRODUCING THE PIPER 


URBO LINE 


Now turbocharging gives an added boost to the fine performance of the Piper Aztec C—world’s largest 
selling twin-engine airplane—and the Piper Twin Comanche B—world’'s most economical twin, & Per- 
formance so impressive that either of these airplanes, with just one engine running, can fly higher than any 
mountain in the continental United States. Q Turbocharged engines produce full cruise power up to 24,000 
feet—up where the air is smoother, up above most weather. In the luxurious six-place Turbo Aztec C you 
cruise 236 mph; in the 4-6 place Turbo Twin Comanche 223 mph. & Because these aircraft are offered 
at practical Piper prices, it now makes sense for you or your firm to consider an airplane with the added 
versatility and speed which high-altitude operations permit. Q& Visit your Piper dealer today and see why 
it makes so much sense to pick Piper—turbocharged or not...13 versatile 


models from the $8500 2-4 place Cherokee 140 to the Turbo Aztec C. x PIPER 
y 


Or write for Flight Info Kit including “Let's Fly”, 20-page book on MRGRAEY CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 


learning to Hy, and catalog of Piper airplanes, Dept. 6-T. 
) Vero Beach, Fla. 





TURBO TWIN COMANCHE B, with two turbocharged 160 hp engines, 
cruises 223 mph at 24,000’. Super soundproofed 
cabin seats four, can accommodate six people with addition 

of optional family seats. Twin Comanche holds official Class 5 
world distance record, 7878 miles non-stop South Africa to Florida. 














WORLD BUSINESS 





BRITAIN 


How Long? 

Once again, all good bankers have 
had to come to the aid of Britain's 
pound. After an emergency $3 billion 
international loan in 1964 (still not 
paid back), and another $1 billion res- 
cue in 1965, the Bank for International 
Settlements and eleven countries last 
week had to renew the billion-dollar 
bundle for Britain. The pound, which 
two weeks ago had dropped to a 15- 
month low of $2.78 27/32, rallied to 
$2.79 2/32. But in the finance ministries 
and central banks of Europe and North 
America, money managers were asking: 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” Ex- 
actly how long does the world have to 
continue to prop up the pound? 

Lackadaisical Management. The im- 
mediate reason for the newest pound 
crisis was a rumor that the British sea- 
men’s strike was about to produce an 
inflationary pay increase. In addition, 
Britain has been hurt because other 
countries have lately battled inflation by 
boosting their interest rates, thereby 
drawing money out of Britain. Also 
hurting Britain is the U.S.’s drive to 
moderate its balance-of-payments defi- 
cit. U.S. companies are repatriating 
their funds from abroad. including some 
held in Britain, and are borrowing more 
overseas; this year U.S. firms will in- 
crease their borrowing in Europe by 
one-third, to $1.5 billion, leaving less 
money for Europeans to invest in the 
United Kingdom. 

Of course, there are even more basic 
reasons for the travail of Britain's not- 
so-sterling currency. Low productivity 
and lackadaisical management have con- 
tributed to a chronic trade deficit, which 
last month increased 14% from the 
April level. The British appear to care 


more about mod than money. Mourned 
Chancellor of the Exchequer James Cal- 
laghan: “It seems we are talking to 
those who are deaf. In the end, the 
government cannot achieve success. 
Only the country can do that.” 

The Limit. Disillusioned and impa- 
tient, many foreign bankers do not care 
to answer any more S$ O § calls from 
London, even though they have a stake 
in the pound as an international reserve 
currency. Says one leading European 
central banker: “What we did once 
again was to buy time for the British. 
What use they will make of it remains 
to be seen, but we are quite pessimistic.” 
Another banker puts an “absolute lim- 
it” of one year on continuing to bail 
out Britain. The French, who chipped 
in $100 million to last’ week's rescue 
for purely political reasons because they 
do not want to antagonize Britain while 
they are dealing with the NATO crisis 
and other problems, would very likely 
say non the next time. One of the U.S.’s 
biggest bankers forecasts that there will 
be no help at all in the next crisis. 

Unless Britain can learn to support 
itself or rally further outside support, 
the prospect is stark. Perhaps in six 
months, perhaps in a year, the British 
will almost certainly have to face up to 
the agony of devaluation. 


AFRICA 
Big Daddy Stays & Grows 


The white knight of black Africa is 
the “Omo man,” who wanders from vil- 
lage to village. Dressed in candent cot- 
tons, he passes out sample boxes of 
Omo detergent, a fast-bubbling profit 
maker turned out by Unilever, the 
Anglo-Dutch combine that is the 
world’s sixth biggest company. People 
grab up the giveaways, not only be- 





“ISN'T IT ABOUT TIME SHE LEARNT HOW TO SWIM?’ 
For the next S O S, the answer may be non. 
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UNILEVER ENVOY IN NIGERIA 
Salt on a snail's tail. 


cause each box top can be redeemed for 
ten more samples at the local Unilever- 
owned store, but also because the Omo 
man is plugged by radio ads that suggest 
he possesses supernatural powers. Say 
the commercials: “As a snail dies the 
day it tastes salt, dirt disappears the 
day it challenges Omo.” 

Like all savvy salesmen, Unilever 
knows its territory. It blends local be- 
liefs with modern marketing methods, 
promotes another familiar product by 
employing comely local women—each 
is Known as “Miss Lux”—who often ac- 
company the Omo man. While other 
private companies in Africa have been 
chivvied by dictators and political up- 
heavals, Unilever has discovered many 
new markets and diversified in dozens 
of directions. With steadily rising sales, 
which last year reached $689 million, 
it retains its position as the largest pri- 
vale enterprise in tropical Africa. The 
United Africa Co, (U.A.C.), Unilever’s 
principal subsidiary in its African group, 
is so pervasive that local people say 
“Big Daddy owns all.” 

Like a Chameleon. It often seems 
that way. Durable Unilever has been a 
father figure in African enterprise since 
Lord Leverhulme, founder of the firm’s 
British branch, in 1911 won a conces- 
sion from Belgium's King Leopold II to 
develop a 1,875,000-acre plantation in 
the Congo, The company planted oil 
palms for its soap, later prospered by 
buying farm products from the Africans 
and selling household goods to them 
—pocketing a profit on both ends. 
Reaching out, U.A.C. also became the 
biggest merchandiser in the 14 former 
French colonies of Africa and got a 
substantial hold in East Africa. 

When independence swept in, the om- 








Omo means nothing at all, but was picked 
by the company in 1915 as a three-letter 
name that would sell. 
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How to tame tigers 


Let young people see the facts of a 
life lived too fast, and they'll have 
down their 
growing up. Show them the best of 


reasons for slowing 
both worlds: the one awaiting those 
who prepare for it and the one the 
drop-outs drop into. Show them the 
world and what's important 
about their place in it. Show them 
where they are, so they'll see where 
they can go. All someone need do 
1s make the right motion pictures. 


real 


Educators, businessmen, religious 
leaders, government and 
others with communication needs 
have discovered in motion pictures 


people, 
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the quick, sure, and inexpensive 


way to get ideas from 
one mind to many minds. Kodak has 
contributed with technique, equip- 
ment, and film. 


To help people get started in the 


important 


making and showing of motion pic- 
tures that sell, teach, preach, and 
communicate, Kodak has prepared 
a series of booklets that should be 
useful. They contain simple, basic 
information, as well as bibliogra- 
phies and references that guide you 
to more technical matters. 

Just check the title that interests 
you and mail the coupon to Kodak. 





Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 6-119 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650 


Please send brochure that tells how to 
use audiovisuals effectively in my field, 
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nipresent company was a ready target 
for criticism, or, as Unilever’s African 
Group Chairman Arthur Smith recalls: 
“It was so convenient for some people 
to stigmatize the company.” U.A.C. ab- 
sorbed some severe losses, notably in 
the Congo and Ghana, but proved to be 
more adaptable than an African cha- 
meleon. Rather than cut and run, it de- 
cided to stay and grow along with a 
yearning market. During the terrifying 
upheavals in the Congo, Unilever men 
opened new plantations even while ex- 
isting ones were being overrun by the 
Simbas, The company also opened up 
more opportunities for local people. 
Since 1956 it has increased its propor- 
tion of black African managers from 
15% 10 43%. 

Like a Nation. Significantly, Unilever 
has catered to Africa’s desire to up- 
grade itself by moving into manufac- 
turing and more advanced marketing. 
From Malawi to the Ivory Coast, it 
makes cosmetics, brews beer and packs 
meat—all of which it sells in Unilever 
stores. In Nigeria, U.A.C. subsidiaries 
assemble Willys Jeeps and six-wheel 
“mammy wagons,” produce 80% of the 
country’s corrugated paperboard and 
containers, also dominate the marketing 
of bicycles and building materials, and 
sell telecommunications equipment and 
earth-moving machinery. In a way, Uni- 
lever is as powerful as a nation. The 
largest employer in tropical Africa, it 
has 61,500 workers, who in turn support 
300,000 dependents—totaling more 
than the population of Gambia. 


ITALY 
Building Like the Caesars 


Back home in Italy they are dubbed 
Gli Insabbiatititerally, “buried in the 
sand.” Abroad, some 25,000 expatriate 
engineers, surveyors, carpenters, me- 
chanics and truck drivers have helped 
make Italy a major force in the rich, 
ruggedly competitive field of interna- 
tional construction. The Gli Insabbiati 
started with projects in the deserts of 
North Africa—hence their nickname— 
but now they are spreading around the 
world. More and more, they resemble 
the Caesars’ legions, who two millennia 
ago built highways, aqueducts and cities 
from Scotland to Syria. 

Vatican Foundations. Completing 
projects at a rate of $200 million yearly 
are more than a dozen sizable Italian 
companies and several smaller ones. 
This month two Rome firms, Comtec 
and Ircom, jointly signed to build a 20- 
story skyscraper in Uganda’s capital of 
Kampala. A group of three other Ro- 
man companies, including a firm called 
Vianini, in which the Vatican is the 
largest shareholder, recently won a $40 
million order from the Libyan govern- 
ment to broaden 1,483 miles of coastal 
highway and erect 46 bridges. 

Biggest of the builders is Milan's 
Impregilo, which is a permanent com- 
bine of three firms. It is responsible for 
four African dams, another in Iran, and 


one under way on the Euphrates River 
in Turkey. Along with these projects, 
worth $300 million altogether, Impregilo 
recently outbid an Anglo-German con- 
sortium for a $250 million hydroelec- 
tric project on Peru's Mantaro River. 
Tackling smaller-paying jobs as well, 
Impregilo is helping move the temples 
of Abu Simbel before the area is fully 
flooded by a dam. 

The Rome firm of Italconsult is par- 
ticipating in a $75 million bridge-and- 
viaduct job in Argentina. One of the 
Italians’ specialties is designing long, 
lightweight bridges built with less con- 
crete and steel than most spans. 

Experience at Home. The builders 
got their experience 15 years ago in 
Italy, which was then a developing na- 





ITALIANS AT ABU SIMBEL 
Golden legions in the sand. 


tion itself in need of dams and bridges 
in the north and land-reclamation proj- 
ects in the south. Gaining knowledge 
and also running out of contracts at 
home, the Italians began bidding on 
projects abroad, got the jump on other 
foreign builders. Italian laborers were 
willing to put in longer hours and tours 
of duty than workers of other nations, 
and Italian managers were willing to 
take profits of less than 5% in hopes 
of getting additional work near by. 
Lately, prosperity has begun to trim 
profit margins. Wages for the Gli In- 
sabbiati are gradually rising; an Italian 
engineer abroad earns about $10,000 
yearly in wages and fringes, a truck 
driver about $5,000. Moving beyond 
Africa also means higher costs for em- 
ployers. Not the least of the problems 
is that the contractors stand to lose 
many of the hard-working desert vet- 
erans, who have a habit of settling 
where the job takes them. Cogefar, 
another Milan company, is about to 


begin a $56 million tunnel-boring job 
for a hydroelectric plant on New Zea- 
land’s Tongariro River. Many of the 
400 skilled Gli Insabbiati flying out to 
do it will probably never return to Italy. 


BELGIUM 
The New Hub 


What is Europe’s fastest-growing in- 
dustrial hub? Frankfurt? Milan? Lon- 
don? No, by the reports of bankers and 
industrialists, it is Antwerp, the inland 
Belgian port 55 miles up the River 
Scheldt from the North Sea. 

At Europe's third-busiest port (after 
Rotterdam and London), factories and 
tank farms are sprouting amid ancient 
cathedrals and guild halls. Foreign com- 
panies have invested $750 million in 
new plants since 1964, plan some $500 
million more over the next three years 
in a city whose population (654,500) 
is smaller than New Orleans. This month 
General Motors laid the cornerstone 
for a $100 million factory—G.M.’s sec- 
ond in Antwerp—that will be the com- 
pany’s main European assembly point, 
employ more than 6,000 Belgians and 
turn out 300,000 Opels a year. Last 
week chemical-making B.A.S.F. broke 
ground for a plant that will ultimately 
be as large as the company’s home base 
in Germany. 

Antwerp’s greatest expansion is in 
chemicals. Belgium's own Solvay is put- 
ting up a polvethylene plant. The U.S.’s 
Phillips Petroleum is joining with Bel- 
gian partners in a $190 million naphtha 
plant and with France’s Rhéne-Poulenc 
in another venture. Union Carbide has 
$40 million in construction under way: 
next month a $20 million Monsanto 
plant will go into operation. With all 
this, four major U.S. banks have 
branched into Antwerp in the past year. 

Antwerp has been blessed by history, 
geography and its neighbor's good roads. 
The single superhighway leading from 
the city fortunately connects with the 
German autobahn, and excellent canal 
and rail links tie Antwerp to the rest of 
Europe. Compared with its bigger com- 
petitors for investment, Belgium is more 
centrally located than Italy or Britain, 
more politically friendly than France, 
and farther from the Iron Curtain than 
West Germany. In the hunt for new 
business, Antwerp since 1956 has spent 
$100 million to clear industrial sites 
and double its harbor capacity, plans to 
have the port ready for 100,000-ton 
supertankers by 1970.° Belgium also 
gives foreign businessmen low-cost 
financing, tax holidays up to five years, 
and a minimum of government inter- 
ference. As a result, the Washington- 
based Atlantic Council of blue-ribbon 
U.S. business and political leaders rates 
the country’s investment climate as “per- 
haps the best in the Common Market.” 





* Not to be outdone, the rival Dutch have 
announced a five-year, $218 million plan to 
create deepwater berths for 165,000-tonners 
at Rotterdam, 
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we plead not guilty 
to “holding up” 
this service station 


Examine the evidence! It’s two in the that allows withdrawals upon de- ventory and credit. This unique sys- 
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FASHION 
Bared Bodkins 


They say that Co-Chairman Amanda 
Burden asked Susan Stein: “What shall 
we wear?” And they say that Co-Chair- 
man Susan Stein replied: “Nothing.” 

It couldn't have been that easy, but 
who cares? The annual $100-a-ticket 
benefit party for the New York Shake- 
speare Festival is usually Dullsville. Last 
week's affair was anything but—a fact 
that was signaled in advance by the 
peekaboo, fold-out invitations created 
by Stage Designer Rouben Ter-Aru- 
tunian, replacing the universally ordi- 
nary engraved white cards, The rea- 
son was that Amanda-darling, daughter 
of Mrs. William S. Paley, and Susan, 
bright offspring of MCA Founder Jules 
Stein, got a couple of dozen beautiful 
young people to show up at Manhat- 
tan’s Plaza Hotel in “nude” fashions 
inspired by Shakespearean heroines and 
created for the occasion by U.S. and 
European designers. 

Backless, Frontless. For some, it was 
tricky going. Emilio Pucci’s sheer white 
halter top and harem pants arrived at 
Linda Hackett’s Park Avenue apart- 
ment with a written warning that she 
would have to do something about 
keeping her bosom in. “Band-Aids don’t 
work,” she later declared. But Linda, 
who designs clothes herself, engineered 
it all with a mysterious combination of 
“spirit gum and something else.” 

Movie Starlet Pamela Tiffin, who is 
the wife of a serious-minded journalist, 
was almost undone by her little nothing. 
She came as Kate in a strapless jeweled 
bra and one-shoulder toga slashed to 
the hip by Tiziani; by evening's end, all 
but one of the four metal anchors se- 
curing the bra had cast loose their 
moorings. 

Baby Jane Holzer, a sometime mod- 





CUSHING 





STEINEM 


el. played at being Ariel in Simonet- 
ta’s backless, almost frontless halter-top 
dress of pink chiffon, but stubbornly 
sat out all the dancing “to promote 
my new image,” whatever that meant. 
Obviously there was a genuine chance 
that in a moment of abandon her dress 
might abandon her. Maybe the new 
Baby Jane just doesn’t do that sort 
of thing any more. Not at the Pla- 
za, anyway. 

No such scruples for Christina Pao- 
lozzi Bellin, who made a great Doll 
Tearsheet in black and white crepe with 
a diaphanous midriff designed by John 
Kloss. She kept wishing she were nuder. 
“You can't even tell I'm naked,” wailed 
the girl who made her fame by being 
scratched from the Social Register four 
years ago for posing nude from the 
waist up in Harper's Bazaar. And how 
did Christina feel about representing 
Shakespeare’s most notorious trollop? 
“It's fun to play a character you'd be 
least likely to be in life,” she said ever 
so primly. 

Five Cheaters. Harper's Bazaar edi- 
tor and former model China Machado 
wore what she called “just me” be- 
neath Yves St. Laurent’s Cleopatra dress 
—a snowfall of shimmering spangles 
around bosom and hips joined by sheer, 
flesh-color chiffon. But others, who felt 
uneasy about the quasi-nude fashions, 
decided to cheat. Newporter Minnie 
Cushing, tall and stately with cascading 
hair, wore a body stocking under her 
gold latticework Desdemona robe de- 
signed by Oscar de la Renta. 

Freelance Writer Gloria Steinem 
played Lady Macbeth in a Luis Estevez 
creation that consisted of five widely 
spaced bands of chinchilla held togeth- 
er by transparent black net. In be- 
tween was supposed to be little more 
than a bare bodkin. “I'm supposed to 
have on one body stocking,” confided 
Gloria, “but I have on three.” “I like 
to look pretty, not kooky,” said Ches- 
sie Rayner, explaining why she put on 
a white silk slip underneath Bill Blass’s 
fishnet A-line dress. 
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Katharine Balfour, dressed as Cal- 
purnia, even hacked up an old _ night- 
gown to wear under Pauline Trigére’s 
see-through black lace sheath. “I'm just 
furious at her,” fumed Trigére, who 
had intended the dress to be worn with 
only a body stocking. Amanda Burden, 
co-chairman or not, finally decided to 
take no chances—perhaps in honor of 
the fact that she has been named the 
Best Dressed Woman in America. “I 
do love the new things, but I think my 
husband [a fledgling lawyer] might ob- 
ject.” she said. So she picked out a 
real Shakespearean number with long 
sleeves, high lace collar and floor-length 
hoop skirt from the festival's storage 
shop. 

Members of the New Society wasted 
no time congratulating themselves on 
the party. And why not? It attracted 
more than 500 guests, raised $55,000 
for the festival, which, in addition to 
offering free Shakespeare in Central 
Park six nights a week all summer, is 
planning to put on a winter season of 
contemporary plays. At least, last 
week's party was contemporary. 


HOBBIES 


The Motorman’s Friends 

“Granddaddy, how did people get 
around before there were buses?” 

“Well, we had sort of trains called 
trolleys that ran on tracks in the middle 
of the street . a 

“Granddaddy, why did they call them 
trolleys?” 

“Well, they had these long things at 
the back, and when the motorman. . .” 
“Granddaddy, what's a motorman?” 

Don't despair, Granddad. As of right 
now, from Maine to California, the lit- 
tle blister can be scooped up and taken 
out to any one of more than a dozen 
trolley museums. He can see the long, 
spring-mounted pole that held the round 
grooved wheel (“That's the trolley”) 
against the overhead electric wire. He 
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Detour from Dullsville with a little spirit gum and something else. 
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You can’t get Batman on our TV screen 


But you can get a lot of excitement 
Just ask any of the savvy folk who regularly watch the 
thrilling adventures on the TV screen on our new 130 
Electronic Calculator. They can figure a complex prob- 
lem like . 
3.689 x 42 (18° x 28) 
92.64 


in 9 seconds on the Model 130 without pencil and paper, 
or tables 


They simply work the problem logically, step by step 


The intermediate answers are visibly stored, and auto- 
matically drop down to the working register as needed 
There's nothing to transcribe except the final answer 
which glows in restful blue and white 
Our electronic calculator costs $1695. Or $1950 if 
you'd like automatic square root. It gives you the answers 
quickly, in the office, home, or in the lab 
For details on what you can get on our 
TV screen, just call your Friden office or 
write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 
Sales and service throughout the world 





The 130 Electronic Calculator by Friden 











Our name fenced us in... 


" Deare aaa 
Wee 


Tennessee Gas Transmission — great name for a company pipelining natural gas. 


But confining for a firm with completely integrated oil operations. Or one that 
manufactures industrial and agricultural chemicals. Ora major supplier of packaging 


Yet today we are all of these —a four-part industrial complex with 

a common base of natural resources. And with product relationships 

that offer unlimited growth potential. So we removed the fence and made way for 
a name general enough to reflect our present... and fit our future. 


TENNECO INC. does it. Simple. Direct. With lots of elbow room. 


TENNECO INC. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX THAT IS 
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CHEMICALS (=) 


TENNECO CHEMICALS, INC, 
HEYDEN DIVISION 
NEWPORT DIVISION 
NUODEX DIVISION 
AMERICAN PLASTICS DIVISION 
TENNECO MANUFACTURING CO. 
TENNECO PLASTICS DIVISION 
BERKSHIRE COLOR Div aN 
OR & CHEMICAL CORP. 
/INK DIVISION 
NIXON-BALOWIN DIVISION 
LUSHAN PLASTICS CORP. 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORP 
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MIOWESTERN GAS TRAN 

EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL 

GULF PACIFIC PIPELINE CO 
NDUSTRIES GAS CO. 








OIL PRODUCTION, REFINING, 
MARKETING (;,....\ 
TENNECO OIL CO — 
TE VECO INTERNATIONAL O co 
TENNECO OIL AND MINERALS, LTO 
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PACKAGING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PAPERBOARD D 
CORRUGATED C 
FOLDING CARTON Div 

EO PULP DIVISION 


SSEE RIVER PULP 4 PAPER CO 
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RELATED INVESTMENTS 
TENNESSEE LIFE INSURANCE CO 
HOUSTON NATIONAL 


TEN TEN TRAVIS CORP. 





BANK 





HEADOUARTERS: 
TENNECO IN 
TENNESSEE BUILDING, HOUSTON, Texas 


TENNECO INC. 
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YALE BOWL SPECIAL AT THE BRANFORD MUSEUM 
Getting them is half the fun. 


| can see where the motorman stood, his 
foot on the button that rang the bell 
(“One clang for stopping, two for start- 
ing’). He will also learn, if he listens, 
that by 1918 the bobbed-hair and spats 
set had their pick of some 100,000 trol- 
leys and 45,000 miles of track to take 
them out to the ball game or off to the 
amusement park, or even to tea dances 
at Philadephia’s Bellevue-Stratford. 
Really enterprising trolleyers could get 
aboard in Maine and, by switching 
from one connecting interurban to the 
next, go all the way to Delaware, or, 
starting from upstate New York, they 
could reach Wisconsin. 

Up to Biddeford. Today, only eight 
cities in the U.S. and Canada still have 
Toonervilles® clang-clanging through the 
streets. But in odd meadows and on 
discarded old cross-country rails, U.S. 
trolley buffs have put some 300 relics 
back into mint condition and occasional 
service. The revival started in Maine 
back in 1939. For old times’ sake, three 
Bostonians rode up to Biddeford one 
Fourth of July to be aboard the last 
run of the Biddeford & Saco Street Rail- 
road’s Car 31. At the end of the line, 
they spontaneously passed the hat 
among the passengers, added enough 
of their own money to make $250, 
and bought the car at the price it 
would have brought for scrap. They 
moved it into some pasture land in 
nearby Kennebunkport, and thus began 
the Seashore Trolley Museum, the na- 
tion’s oldest and largest. Today it has 
nearly 100 cars, annually attracts 30,- 
000 visitors who pay 35¢ to ride along 
the museum's |} miles of track. 

The Branford Trolley Museum in 
East Haven, Conn., got going in 1947, 
when New Haven decided to abandon 
trolleys. A handful of enthusiasts saw a 
chance to take over 14 miles of the 


* The Toonerville Trolley in Fontaine Fox's 
popular comic strip was inspired by the four- 
wheeler Fox saw on the Brook Street route 
in Louisville; its cantankerous skipper was 
patterned after a motorman on the Pelham 
Manor, N.Y., route. 


Branford line. Today Branford ranks as 
the second largest trolley trove in the 
country, is stocked with 75 cars, ranging 
from a John Stephenson horsecar, vin- 
tage 1893, to a wicker-chaired private 
parlor car in mint condition. 

Third largest collection in the nation 
is at the grandly titled Orange Empire 
Trolley Museum in Perris, Calif., 70 
miles southeast of Los Angeles. Only 
eleven years old, it has ten acres of 
track and 60 cars, all of them out in 
the open. “We had to get the trolleys 
while the getting was good, and wor- 
ry about fixing them later,” apologizes 
Museum Secretary James Walker Jr. 
“It's not much of a show place now, 
but it will be one day.” 

Histories & Memories. Finding them 
and fixing them up is what fascinates 
the hard-core members. The rumor of a 
car line going out of business in back- 
woods Brazil will send a streetcar buff 
scurrying off to bid, buy and bring the 
bedraggled relics home. Every weekend, 
they turn out to scrape, clean, paint, re- 
pair the cars, dig holes for new poles or 
lay track. “So much of the world is im- 
personal today,” explains Dwight Min- 
nich, 40, who got interested in trolleys 
as a Harvard undergraduate. “These 
cars are real. They have histories, mem- 
ories.” Emmanuel Mohr, a San Fran- 
cisco engineering draftsman, spends a 
weekend a month working on the Or- 
ange Empire cars, says: “Anything with 
moving wheels has always fascinated 
me, As a boy my idea of heaven was 
riding in a trolley right up front near 
the motorman.” 

For the visitors, the fun is just what 
its always been, riding in the swaying 
trolleys while the wheels screech around 
curves and rumble over switches, At 
the Orange Empire, the favorite is No. 
913, sister to New Orleans’ streetcar 
called Desire (now retired). At Bran- 
ford it's No. 1414, a 1911 Osgood- 
Bradley open-bench “breezer” that un- 
til 1947 groaned its way to the Yale 
Bow! on football weekends, loaded to 
the roof with undergraduates, 
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MAGAZINES 
Rich on Wheels 


The commandant of Los Angeles’ 
Black-Foxe Military Institute wanted to 
remind his cadets to study during 
Christmas vacation, and he knew just 
how to contact them: he took an ad in 
Hot Rod magazine. More than 80% 
of the student body read the message. 
Whether they turned back to their 
schoolbooks is another question, After 
all, Hot Rod is something of a technical 
journal; reading it requires quite a bit 
of a guy’s time. And because so many 
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PETERSEN & CARS 
Better than zzzok. 


readers are anxious to give it their time, 
Robert Petersen has cannily capitalized 
on the pattern of its success, He has 
brought out nearly a dozen similar mag- 
azines and has become a millionaire ten 
times over. At 39, he is the sole owner 
of one of the largest U.S. publishing 
companies west of the Rockies. 

Hot Rod is the key to Petersen's em- 
pire. He began when the first issue sold 
out all 10,000 copies at hot-rod rallies 
and drag strips 18 years ago, and today 
the magazine is still the most profitable 
entry in a bulging portfolio that boasts 
ten magazines and numerous other en- 
terprises. His book division's products 
vary from the California Angels Year- 
hook (S0¢) to the handsomely bound 
Mr. Rifleman ($12.50), and last month 





Counterclockwise from left: 1966 Mustang 


GT 350, new $12,000 Ghia sports car, 1966 
Dodge 426 Hemi Charger, $27,000 Gran 
Mercedes 600 Pullman, 1966 Pontiac Bonne- 


ville. At far left: a Honda 90 trail bike, Not 
shown: Studebaker Avanti and 1966 Jeep 
Super Wagoneer 
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he announced plans to publish auto- 
motive and hobby paperbacks with the 
New American Library. His film pro- 
duction company has an hour color 
special, “The Wonderful World of 
Wheels.” scheduled for September air- 
ing on CBS. He is a large stockholder 
in the Riverside, Calif., International 
Raceway: he is part owner of a 470,- 
OO00-acre cattle ranch near Yosemite 
National Park: and his company’s real 
estate division owns more than 250,000 
sq. ft. along Hollywood Boulevard. 

Not So Pulpy. Pete Petersen, in 
short, is up to his seat belt in money. 
But he has not forgotten that it was his 
magazines that elevated him from his 
lowly 1947 status as an unemployed 
Hollywood publicity agent. His publica- 
tions still reflect his basic tenet. They 
are aimed at the active “hobby enthusi- 
ast.” Their information is reliable, their 
illustrations are informative, and above 
all, they speak their aficionados’ lingo. 
Hot Rod (monthly cire. 770,000), for 
example, is for the flat-out pro. “If you 
dont know a hemi from a zoomie, 
you're not ready for Hot Rod.” says 
Managing Editor Don Evans. 

So many readers do know the differ- 
ence that Hot Rod has the distinction 
of being the most dog-eared magazine 
in the U.S. More than twelve car buffs 
pore over copy, reports W. R. 
Simmons research company, which 
conducts readership studies for maga- 
zine publishers. Petersen's Motor Trend 
(monthly circ, 500,000) is not far be- 
hind, with 9,02 readers per copy. A sort 
of high-power consumer magazine, it 
“is for the average fellow with an 
above-average interest in autos,” says 
Petersen. Car Craft, Rod & Custom 
and Sports Car Graphic cover the other 
auto buffs Petersen could think of. 

There are magazines for other hob- 
too. More than 200,000. serious 
shooters and gun collectors get tips 
from Guns & Ammo. Skin Diver (circ. 
52.000) is just what its name implies. 
And ‘Teen (circ. 731,000) is edited for 
13-10-16-year-old girls whose hobby en- 
thusiasm is, naturally, boys. Not nearly 
so pulpy as the sound of their names, 
the magazines overcome the inevita- 
ble technicalities and the “vrrooom,” 
“zzzok" jargon with remarkable suc- 
cess. The only consistent exceptions are 
CARTOONS (circ. 200,000) and Hort 
Rod Cartoons (circ. 180,000), a pair 
of mindless bimonthlies that Petersen 
might conceivably be ashamed of. He 
is not, though; they both make money. 

A Wife to Fit. “People want to be 
expert in what they do these days,” says 
the crew-cut president, “even in their 
hobbies. We're helping them.” Before 
he offers that help with a new maga- 
zine, he asks some practical questions. 
“First, are there enough enthusiasts in 
the field to command a newsstand sale 
of 100,000 copies? Second, do these 
people really need a magazine to par- 
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ticipate? Third, do you address yourself 
to the real fan and stick to your direc- 
tion?” To test a new publication he tries 
it as a one-shot. If it sells, he goes to a 
bimonthly and from there to a monthly. 
Unlike many of his competitors, Peter- 
sen insists that he will not discount the 
subscription rate to build a bigger ad 
base. “I'd rather take the money and 
give it to charity than sell a cut-price 
subscription,” says the boss, 

To service his specialized readers, he 
demands activists on the staff. His edi- 
tors are as often as not avid weekend 
racers, skin divers, or whatever. “You 
can't fool these people,” says Petersen 
of his readers. “They know.” So does 
he. He is constantly testing new cars, 
owns a first-rank gun collection and 
varied trophies, including a 1,500-Ib, 
polar bear that he dropped with a .44 
Magnum pistol on a small island off 
Alaska. His 20-room bearskin-bedecked 
home in Beverly Hills befits a sports- 
man millionaire, as does his wife, the 
former Margie McNally, the Miss 
Rheingold of 1957. His company board 
room may well be the only one in cap- 
tivity with Budweiser on tap, Margie’s 
old affiliation notwithstanding. 

There is no end of competition in 
the fields Petersen has attacked, and 
some of it ts capable of giving him a 
run for his money—notably Car and 
Driver, But Petersen likes it that way. 
“I figure if there’s no competition, 
you're in a bum field,” he says. 


REPORTING 


Problems of Protecting a Source 

The headline in the University of 
Oregon's student newspaper said sTu- 
DENTS CONDONE MARIJUANA USE, But 
when the district attorney asked Daily 
Emerald Managing Editor Annette 
Buchanan just who the students in her 
story were, she refused to say. It was 
not that Annette did not know. She 
simply thought that the right to silence 
was part of the freedom of the press. 
And last week she said she would stick 
by that right, come law or high water. 

To Annette and most Americans, 
freedom of the press is an all-encom- 
passing concept that is guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. That freedom is in- 
deed considerable. But—except in 
twelve states*—if a newsman is in pos- 
session Of information pertinent to a 
criminal investigation, he is as obliged 
as any other citizen to disclose it. For- 
mer New York Herald Tribune TV 
Columnist Marie Torre found that out 
in 1959 when she served ten days for 
refusing to identify a source 

Annette, who faces a jail sentence of 
up to six months and a $300 fine, says 
she will appeal if she is found in con 
tempt of court. Marie Torre said the 
same thing. But the U.S. Supreme 
Court would not even review her case. 





Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
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Triumph ‘Spitfire Mk2—the he-man sports car for the she-woman. .Proof: comfortable 
bucket seats, smooth 4-speed shift, easy roll-up windows, accurate rack-and-pinion steer- 
ing, reliable disc brakes, only once-every-6,000-miles lubrication, collapsible safety steer- 
ing column. And an appealing price for female bargain hunters. $2155*. 

"Suggested retad prcé POL plus state and/cr lecal taxes, Shghtly Mogher in the West. SCCA-apgeoved competition equipment available, Look for dealer in Yellow 
Pages. Avadadie in Canada and also for everseas celivery. Standard-Trumph Metor Company, lec, 1 





way Place, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666 


“TRIUMPH \ ie / 


it's comforting to know that Triumph parts 
are readily available through a rbot 
nation-wide network of factory warehous 

distributors and dealers 














Single? The trunk holds a 
large suitcas id Tete] ge 
player, ski boots. Married? 
it holds laundry bags, gro- 
cery bags, stuffed panda. 






“BestGT- 
sports car 
under $2500" 
That's what 
knowledge- 
able Car and 
Driver readers 
voted the 
Spitfire Mk2- 
for the second 
straight year! 
The optional weather-proof steel hardtop goes on 
or off in a jiffy. It's a manicure’s best friend. 





dpitfire Mk 2. 
The he-man 
Sports car for the 
shic-womldal}. 
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Width of the average 


two-way street: 30- 
feet. Turning circle 
of the Spitfire Mk2: 
24-feet. So your ma- 
neuvering takes a 
turn for the better. 















Pssst! The 
Automotive 
Council for 
Women, 
voted the 
SpitfireMk2 
as their 
“Pussycat 
Car'' to 
".. Swing 
with them 
in style and 
grace.” 





Don't be awed by 
those dashboard in- 
struments. After all, 
you work and under 
stand more gadgets 
on your kitchen 
stove! 














THE EXCITING NEW IDEAS COME FROM ZENITH 


FM...AM 
with the rest 
of the world 
thrown in 

eee all for $9995 


“Manufacturer's suggested retail price. 





Every litter bit hurts 


YOU 


Trash? Litter? Empties? 
Don't discard them as you 
drive! Carry a litterbag in 
your car. Hold everything for 
the first roadside basket or 
take it home for proper dis- 
posal. Remember—our roads 
and highways belong to all 
of us. Litter spoils your view, 
menaces highway safety and 
costs tax dollars! Every litter 
bit hurts ... YOU. America’s 
beauty is your duty. Please 
help. 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 
@e 
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Built in the quality tradition of the famous Trans- 
Oceanic® radio, this new Zenith multi-band portable 
is powered to give you a world of listening enjoyment! 
It offers 3 Shortwave bands, plus AM and static-free 
FM. Fully solid-state. Sensitive Zenith quality 6-inch 
oval speaker. Plays on regular flashlight batteries. The 
Inter-Oceanic, Royal 990—only $99.95 at your Zenith 
dealer’s now.* 


LL . 
The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 


Rich, moist, 
aromatic 


stays lit 


eho? 
what? 
when? 
ewle ene? 
why? 
how? 


Learn the answers to the questions in the news in 





_TIME 


= Try 
[ees] Field & 
2 Stream 


the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Mary Travers Feinstein, 
29, of Peter, Paul and Mary, and Barry 
Feinstein, 35, photographer: their first 
child, a girl; in Danbury, Conn. 





Born. To Valerie Feit Harper, 31, 
Manhattan fashion consultant, and Mar- 
ion Harper Jr., 50, president of Inter- 
public Inc., advertising and public rela- 
tions behemoth: a daughter, their first 
child (his fifth); in Manhattan. 


Born. To Lieut. Colonel James Mc- 
Divitt, 37, command pilot of Gemini 4's 
June 1965 mission, and Patricia Me- 
Divitt, 37: their fourth child, a girl, the 
first baby conceived by a U.S. astro- 
naut after space flight; in Houston, 





Married. James Pusey, 26, second 
son of Harvard’s President Nathan M. 
Pusey, currently teaching Chinese at 
Harvard; and Anne Chi-fang Wang, 20, 
| mainland China-born daughter of a his- 
torian at Singapore's Nanyang Univer- 
sity; in Cambridge, Mass. 


Married. Ann Sheridan, 51, a wise- 
cracking chick in 1940 — (Torrid 
Zone), and Scott McKay, 51, perennial 
| road-company leading man; both for 
the third time; in Bel Air, Calif. 


Died. Hermann Scherchen, 74, Ber- 
lin-born conductor known as an inde- 
fatigable champion of modern com- 
posers, introducing works by Schoen- 
berg and Hindemith when they were 
unknowns, who scorned U.S. orchestras 
as timid traditionalists, rejecting invita- 
tions for 35 years until 1964, when his 
five-part concert in Manhattan proved 
stunningly worth waiting for; of a heart 
attack; in Florence. 





Died. Robert Fowler, 80, daredevil 
early birdman who in 1911, after only 
three hours of instruction, became the 
first to fly across the U.S. from West 
to East, sputtering from Los Angeles 
to Jacksonville, Fla., in a bamboo-and- 
linen Wright Brothers biplane, an odys- 
sey that took 45 flying days and 112 
| days overall because of the time spent 
repairing his machine after literally 
dozens of crashes; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in San Jose, Calif. 


Died. Mary Heaton Vorse, 84, jour- 
nalist and author, a devoutly prolabor 
New Englander who for three decades 
reported the birth pangs of U.S. unions 
in countless articles and five books (La- 
bor’s New Millions), often abandoning 
her sidelines role to bail out imprisoned 
labor leaders and aid strikers’ families: 
of a rupture of the abdominal aorta; 
in Provincetown, Mass. 


Died. William Ernest Hocking, 92, 
philosopher, last of the great American 
Idealists; of arteriosclerosis; in Madi- 
' son, N.H. (see Epucation). 
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“My job at Norton 
is like Mom shopping 
on a budget.’ 


“When Francesca asks what I do at 
Norton’s Behr-Manning Division, I tell 
her I'm a combination researcher, sales- 
man, public relations man, and house- 
wife on a budget. 

We've saved more than half a million 
dollars in purchasing over the past five 
years. You'd have to sell an awful lot of 
our sandpaper and tapes to make that 
kind of money. 

For instance, Purchasing Agent John 
Abrahamson suggested a new kind of 
corrugated pad for reinforcing ship 
ping cartons and we save about $6300 
a year that way. 

I figured out that we could save many 
thousands of dollars buying solvents by 
the tankload instead of in drums, and 
supersalesmanned our engrineers into 
That's anothei 





building storage tanks. 


place that the half-million dollars comes 
from. 

Then there’s public relations. Sales- 
men who call on Behr-Manning start 
with us, the Purchasing Department 
So we think, what kind of an impression 
are we making? We are Behr-Manning 
to them. And if we make a good impres- 
sion, they'll spread the word that Behr- 
Manning is a good company to do busi 
ness with, 

Purch 
of just about every family. You see, 
abrasives are used in the mar 


sing affects the pocketbooks 





our 
ufacture 
of virtually everything a family buys 
If we can help Behr-Manning hold the 
prices of our abrasives and other prod 
icts, this helps keep down the cost of 
living for P 
You know, this is something I ought 


everybodys 








to tell Francesca if she ever asks me if 
my job is important.” 

This is what our Manager of Pur- 
chasing, Mark Patten, says about the 
Norton Company's Behr-Manning Di- 
Troy, New York, where we 
manufacture coated abrasives and pres- 
floor maintenance 
products and sharpening stones. The 
Norton Company and its divisions also 





vision at 


Sure-sensitive tapes, 


manufacture grinding wheels, abra- 
sives, machine tools, refractories, vac 

uum equipment, and concrete cutting 
and gunning equipment in the United 
States and around the world, and con- 
duct pure and applied research, Our 
family names: Behr-Manning >: Clipper: 
National Research + Norton and Norton 
International * Norton headquarters: 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


. . 
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Creme de Menthe or Creme de Cacao. 
Or a cool Grasshopper (1 oz. Hiram 
Walker White Creme de Cacao, 
1 oz. Hiram Walker Green Creme de 
Menthe, 1 oz. fresh cream. Shake with 
ice, strain into chilled cocktail glass.) 

There's no hurry. It’s the leisurely 
hour. The moon has come up. A 
pleasant time to be in pleasant com- 
pany, with Hiram Walker Cordials. 





One last ketch is coming up the Bay 
from Shady Side. A gull follows it, 
then circles off towards the bridge. 
An evening to relax with friends. 
To serve Hiram Walker Cordials. 
Perhaps Apricot Sours (11/2 oz. jig- 
ger Hiram Walker Apricot Flavored 
Brandy, juice of /2 lemon. Shake in 
shaved ice, strain into sour glass. 
Add dash of soda, orange slice and 





top with a cherry.) Creme de Menthe, 60 proof; Creme de Cacao, 54 
‘ ¢ ‘ proof; Apr ot Fla red Brandy S oisuk Hines 
After dinner, cordials on the rocks, Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 


HIRAM WALKER CO D: g 


OF 21 DISTIN( VE FLAVORS 





oem 


Peay op 





CINEMA 


Aces Wild 

A Big Hand for the Little Lady may 
sound like a cue for applause, but the 
title actually refers to a cardsharp coup. 
Rigged to resemble a movie, this indoor 
western is really a hilarious old televi- 
sion show by Sidney Carroll, who has 
adapted his original for the large screen 
without obvious padding. Regrettably, 
though, the sneaky trick ending remains 
the sort of hokum that good writers 
have blue-penciled since O. Henry’s hey- 
day. Probably no one will object to 
the bottom dealing because Little Lady 
is handsome entertainment, mounted 
with leathery high spirits by a crew who 
would gladly trade their horses for a 
full house. 

Actors are the whole show, and 
shrewd Producer-Director Fielder Cook 








ROBARDS, WOODWARD & FONDA IN “LADY” 
Their horses for a full house. 


simply collects a boodle of famous and 
not-so-famous faces in a smoke-filled 
room, leaving the rest to hot hands and 
ham instincts. In a plot that tingles with 
incentives, “the five richest men in the 


territory” converge on a poky frontier | 


town for their annual poker classic. An 
Indian massacre would probably cause 
less excitement, certainly less fanati- 
cism. To get there on time, Mortician 
Charles Bickford all but burns the wheels 
off his best hearse. Landowner Jason Ro- 
bards, biting into every line like a hun- 
gry barracuda, walks out on_ his 
daughter’s wedding, and Lawyer Kevin 
McCarthy leaves a client’s neck in the 
noose. 

The mock-heroic tension of the game 
has been soundly established when Di- 
rector Cook brings on his ace. Henry 
Fonda, in a lip-twitching portrait of a 
loser, appears as a homesteader en 
route to a 40-acre chunk of Texas with 
his plucky little wife (Joanne Wood- 
ward) and his young son. Though he 
has sworn off cards, Fonda breaks into 
a cold sweat as soon as he sniffs the 
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Why would a 
millionaire go around 
pinching cigarettes ? 


a: 
WATERFORD 


WATER TIP 





Vee oO, 
Because he smokes ~~ 
new Waterford with 





the water tip...the tip ——~ Aa 
you pinch for flavor. ee BS 
There are tiny capsules of water EON BPE 
suspended in the tip of every ee a ee 
er —7) cigarstte Be PILEPLL 
= cigarette. Be- Sa er 
a fore you light 


up, you pinch the blue lines on 
the Waterford band. This 
releases the moisture. 
That's all. You're ready 
to enjoy the newest 
taste in smoking today. 








Can | pinch a Waterford? 











ARE YOU 65 OR OVER? 










Beneficial’s 


RE DIGARE 


the perfect companion to 


MEDICARE 











MEDICARE ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH! 


Effective July 1, 1966, Medicare pays a substantial part of hospital and 
medical costs for those 65 years of age and over who qualify, but... 


IT DOES NOT PAY ALL THE EXPENSES YOU MAY INCUR! 


To make up the differences...to guarantee the cash you'll need to meet 
everyday expenses (rent, food, car payments, etc.)...Beneficial’s new, 
low-cost REDICARE Income Policy will pay you up to $600 a month for as 
long as you're hospitalized ...even for life! And your cash benefits start 
with the first day of hospitalization. REDICARE also pays up to $1,000 
for convalescent home care... pays extra cash for nurses in hospital and 
ambulance service. REDICARE...the perfect companion to Medicare. 


If you are under 65, Beneficial has special income protection plans de- 
signed to fit your particular needs. 


Deafciel 


INSURANCE GROUP 


BIG 


Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company 
Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Company 

British Pacific Life Insurance Company 
Beneficial National Life insurance Company 














Beneficial Fire & Casualty Insurance Company 
Selective Insurance Company 

Transit Casualty Company 

Vermont Accident Insurance Company 










Chief Executive Officer 
BIG 


756 So. Spring Street 


SEND 
TODAY 
Los Angeles. California 90014 


Please send me free information about low-cost REDICARE, 
1! am not obligated in any way. 












TE kt CODE 


deck, possibly because he shuffles so 
poorly. The imminent loss of his life 
savings brings on a heart attack and, 
with a final $20,500 pot at stake, Joanne 
primly takes over the hand and asks: 
“Gentlemen, how do you play this 
game?” 

Though Little Lady ultimately cheats 
a little, the rustle of skirts in the midst 
of a down-and-dirty poker session pro- 
vokes comic agony. Among the by- 
standers swept a'ong to the payoff, Paul 
Ford as the town banker and Burgess 
Meredith as a high-living frontier doc- 
tor help to point up the very evident 
pleasures of gambling, hard liquor and 
fast company. 


Media Mix-Match 

"Boy, Did | Get a Wrong Number!" 
The marriage of convenience between 
movies and television can a'so unleash 
such misbegotten progeny as a sex farce 
with two heads. Here, one head belongs 
to Bob Hope, the other to Phyllis Diller, 
and Wrong Number demonstrates what 
a pair of fine stand-up comedians have 
to do to stretch out an idea that might 
comfortab!y fill four minutes of prime 
time. The body hustled hither and yon 
to take up the slack belongs to Elke 


Sommer, cast as a European sex queen . 


who suffers an attack of artistic integrity 
midway through her umpteenth Holly- 
wood bubble bath. Sensibly, she leaps 
out of the suds and heads straight for 
the north country to find peace. 

Hope, locked into a star image that 
no fiction will penetrate, nominally por- 
trays an Oregon real estate schnook 
who calls a wrong number and soon has 
Elke bathing at his remote woodland 
cottage. “The biggest thing in bathtubs 
since rings,” he says, snatching every 
conversational gambit from a store of 
one-line gags that often sound like a prel- 
ude to a friendly word from his spon- 
sor. As Hope’s mop-topped maid, Phyl- 
lis cleans up the house, dirties up the 
jokes, and delivers her own brand of 
kitcheny self-deprecation. There is nev- 
er the slightest doubt that her next job 
will be a sell-out nightclub engagement 
in Vegas, and any viewer who thinks 
that’s funny may be able to swallow 
the whole wretched show. 


Minimum Opus 
Gertrud. The young art of film has 
produced few enough old masters, but 
any cinematic pantheon must make a 
place for Carl Dreyer, the Danish direc- 
tor whose reputation rests on a handful 
of somber, infrequent movie classics, 
among them The Passion of Joan of Arc 
(1928) and Day of Wrath (1943). Ger- 
trud, made in 1964, is more museum 
piece than masterpiece, for this muted 
and stately study of a woman’s quest 
for perfect love already seems to have 
been gathering dust for decades. It chal- 
lenges the ingenuity of coterie critics to 
prove that any Dreyer movie will gleam 
like gold with a bit of polishing. 
Adapted from a 1906 drama _ by 
| Swedish Playwright Hjalmar Séderberg, 
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Michigan and Wisconsin share fresh water equally with 
the other 48 states. They have 50% and we have 50%. 


Our share is the world’s largest reser- 
voir of fresh water, Enough of it flows 
by Detroit alone to meet the needs of 
every industrial plant in America. This 
legacy of nature has helped make the 
Michigan-Wisconsin area the industrial, 
recreational and family living center it 
is today. 

Another vital resource—natural gas— 
comes to Michigan-Wisconsin through 
the ingenuity of man. The American 
Natural Gas Company, through its sub- 
sidiaries, Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line 


A A 


Ai VA A 


Company, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, and Wisconsin Gas Company, 
provides an energy supply almost as in- 
exhaustible as the supply of fresh water. 

Through 4,500 miles of pipeline, 
American Natural taps the three richest 


gas-producing areas of North America— 
the fields of the Texas - Oklahoma 
Panhandle, southern Louisiana, and 
Alberta, Canada—to supply the Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin market. And this market 
has grown by 57% since 1960. 

Business is good and getting better in 
Michigan-Wisconsin. Come and grow 
along with us. For market and plant site 
information, write the Area Develop- 
ment Division, One Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit. Or 626 E. Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee. 


@ Michigan Consolidated Gas Company Ml Wisconsin Gas Company MM Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company 























Hooker helps clean your hands, 
your clothes, and your rockets 
Wherever dirt, grime, or grease 
makes things messy, there is a 
Hooker soap chemical or solvent 
that makes things clean again. 


Hooker helps make doors that fold h & 
Flexible doors that fold against the wall 
are made from our tough, long-wearing 
Rucoam™ pve sheeting. Great for lawn 
furniture, too. 


™ 


Hooker helps take the sneeze out of pollen 
Antihistamines that let you live in hay 
fever time are made with an assist from 
Hooker chemicals. Ditto for tranquilizers, 
antibiotics, sulfa drugs, and many other 
pharmaceuticals. 





Hooker Chemagination” helps you 

and the people who supply you all around 
the world. Hooker is something more than a 
supplier. We add imagination and service 
to chemicals and plastics to help solve 
product problems and to develop profit 
potentials for others. Hooker Chemical 
Corporation, 277 Park Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 10017, 
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Gertrud dawdles over the plight of an 
Ibsenish opera singer, a free and inde- 
pendent woman who regards love as un- 
conditional surrender. “The man must 
belong to me completely,” she says, and 
all intimations of psychological com- 
plexity stop right there. Having long 
since abandoned a famous erotic poet 
on grounds that he gave too much of 
himself to his stanzas, Gertrud is about 
to leave her husband (Bendt Rothe), 
a lawyer with Cabinet-level aspirations. 
Briefly, she tries a flighty playboy- 
pianist who decides that “the complete 
absorption of one another” as the sine 
qua non of sensual pleasure is not for 
him. Life ends, for Gertrud, in white- 
haired seclusion, though she still de- 
clares her credo to be love above all. 
The obstacle to credibility in Dreyer’s 
heroine is that her vaunted passion is so 
easily mistaken for stony inflexibility. As 
played by a glacial blonde, Nina Pens 
Rode, the lady appears mesmerized; a 


DAVID GANA 





RODE & ROTHE IN "GERTRUD” 
Staring into a dying fire. 


reference, for instance, to her “magic 
charm” becomes a droll unintentional 
joke. She describes herself, in somewhat 
fustian language, as drops of dew, a 
passing cloud or a mouth searching for 
another mouth, when in fact she be- 
haves most of the time like a mouth 
searching for a listening ear. Words are 
Gertrud’s weapons, and Dreyer wields 
them in characteristically slow and 
painstaking style. 

Scene by scene, his compositions are 
works of art—but nearly always still lifes 
in which a man and a woman settle 
themselves on a couch or settee to dis- 
cuss this thing called hove, both gazing 
trancelike into the middle distance as if 
to draw metaphysical meaning from the 
sheer monotony of it. “I feel I'm staring 
into a fire that is about to be extin- 
guished,” muses Gertrud in a line that 
expresses the umber tone of the work 
precisely. The poignant revelation of 
Gertrud is that Dreyer, now 77, has 
made an old man’s film reverberating 
with hand-me-down deepthink and re- 
flective sadness. 
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- Rockwell Report 


by W. F. Rockwell, dr. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AST YEAR, We promoted 83 men in our company 
to responsible management positions. Their 
average age is 37 years, and average service with 
the company 13 years, indicating they are largely 
“home-grown.” 

Though every such promotion has some element of chance, we've length- 
ened the odds for success of these new managers by a calculated program of 
pretesting. Not by abstract tests or “heir-apparent” schooling alone, but by 
on-the-job testing. In all functions in our business we consciously try to 
expose people to situations in which we can observe their management per- 
formance: in starting up a new plant or production process; in launching 
new products; in special task force groups to study new expenditures, 
and so on. 

Potential managers are stretched by these assignments, which are often 
outside their “‘specialty’’—and often, too, beyond their own estimate of their 
capabilities. And in the stretching, our senior people get a good chance to 
evaluate the men who will one day replace them. 

We're proud of our record in identifying youthful management talent and 
try to keep it self-generating: Every new, young manager is reminded that 
someone ‘“‘took a chance”’ on him, so he’d better be prepared soon to take a 
chance on a young subordinate. 





+ * * 


Rockwell Turbo-Meters sold for liquid measurement on oil pipelines are 
designed for extreme accuracy: they can measure large quantity throughput to 
within 10 drops per gallon, month in and month out. This unequalled accuracy 
is one reason a pipeline firm recently purchased meters for both ends of a spur 
line through an urban area: the outlet meter reading must agree with the inlet 
reading, or the line is shut down. Any difference in readings indicates leakage— 
and the Turbo-Meters can spot it. 


+ * ¥ 


Few laymen would guess that water, even drinking water, can be one of the 
toughest liquids to meter. Some communities with what the experts call 
“ageressive'’ water have found that ordinary bronze meters wear to a point of 
unacceptable performance in as little as six months. But two years ago, re- 
searchers in our Municipal & Utility Division pioneered the use of a tough, inert 
plastic for measuring elements in the Rockwell SR water meters sold to such 
water systems. Results: no appreciable wear in two years, even in the toughest 
waters tried. 
* * * 


Our Power Tool Division has taken a big forward step in the new Rockwell 
9” and 10” tilting arbor table saws that should please home hobbyists: the 
powerful motors are built right into the tools. They can be plugged in and 
run, just as they come out of the shipping container. Aside from this con- 
venience, the new saws offer exclusive “table-top” blade tilt scale on the 
10” size, and a centralized control on both that tilts, raises and locks the 
blade in position, 
* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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In Love with Nullity 
THE LIE by 


pages 


Alberto 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 


Moravia. 334 
$5.95 


By pronouncing the novel of action 
dead and buried, Alberto Moravia has 
been forced to prove his point by writ- 
ing novels of inaction. This one is not 
only inactive: it is stillborn. Francesco 
Merighi, a journalist with sex prob- 
lems (Moravia’s hang-up), tires of his 
wife and examines the possibility of a 
relationship with his stepdaughter (step- 
incest?). Nothing happens, though, be- 
cause that is not really what Merighi 
wants: “She represented the nullity 
which I would be able to love simply 
because it was nullity.” The book is in 
the form of a diary that Merighi keeps 
in the hope that its recorded trivia 
will support a novel in which nothing 
happens. But that doesn’t happen either. 








HANS KONINGSBERGER 
Nothing like a good wash. 


A Terribly Normal Country 


LOVE AND HATE IN CHINA by Hans 
Koningsberger 150 McGraw- 
Hill. $3.95, 


pages 


Hans Koningsberger is plainly dis- 
satisfied with much that has been writ- 
ten about Red China. He scorns “sta- 
tistics” served up by China-watchers. 
He wants no part of journalistic “prej- 
udice” or “travelogues.” In this slim 
account, he professes to add his own 
new dimension—"a novelist’s descrip- 
tion of the moods and atmosphere” 
inside the world’s most secretive closed 
society. 

A New Yorker who writes English 
fiction and who travels on his native 
Dutch passport, Koningsberger waited 
four years for a visa, then last summer 
made one of brief tours, with 





those 
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stops in Peking, Shanghai, Nanking. 
Hangchow and Canton, that Peking 
now conducts for non-Americans. 

He does not speak Chinese and he is 
averse to bureaucratic interpreters: so 
Koningsberger had to rely heavily on 
his literary intuition and imagination. 
He had never visited pre-Communist 
China and did not go to Taiwan, but 
he is sure that China under Chiang Kai- 
Shek was an abominable place where, 
as he says, millions continually starved 
or drowned. The “love and hate” of his 
title deal less with the people of Red 
China than with his own divinations. 
“Being in China,” he observes, “is full 
of manic-depressive experiences for a 
foreigner: alternating boredom and an- 
noyance with love and admiration.” As 
it turned out, little annoyed him, and al- 
most everything stirred his admiration, 

No Dissent. Koningsberger found the 
people looking well fed and clothed. 
Shops seemed well stocked; there was 
no “atmosphere of scarcity,” despite 
contradictory evidence of rationed rice 
and cloth. No “blue ants slaving away” 
—except for the familiar “drag coolies” 
hauling inhuman loads of coal and pig 
iron. No beggars anywhere, no flies 
even on manure heaps. The countryside 
appeared to be the immemorial land 
of the peasant—few motor highways. 
trucks or tractors but plenty of human 
feet treadling water wheels. Soldiers 
with guns nowhere to be seen. In short, 
“the daily comings and goings of the 
people look terribly normal.” 

“Of course,” concedes Koningsber- 
ger, “people are not free to talk.” Nor 
do “voices of dissent” have a chance. 
Yes, there is brainwashing, but a nurse 
and a doctor told him  that_ brain- 
washing makes an intellectual “happier 
afterward.” Officials can be truculent 
and exasperatingly self-righteous about 
their government's policies, but this is 
“only the wrapping of China.” 

Order & Morality. Peel away the 
wrapping and what lies underneath? A 
“new morality” and a “new class.” The 
new morality means that “everyone 
works for the commonwealth rather 
than for himself.” The new class is the 
Communist Party “elite.” who have 
power but “nothing else.” They are “in- 
corruptible” and have given China hon- 
est rule at last, Above all, “the program 
of the Chinese Government is clearly 
imposed upon its people, not by force, 
but by forceful persuasion.” Less intui- 
tive China-watchers might wonder why 
this is so clear, recalling (as Konings- 
berger does not) the 10 million Chinese 
who were forcefully persuaded into liq- 
uidation by the new class in the 1950s, 

Coming out at Hong Kong, Konings- 
berger felt really depressed. He was 
back in a place with more freedom and 
more food, true, but also with beg- 
gars, pickpockets, litter and Coca-Cola 
hawkers. Behind the Bamboo Curtain 
he had left order and morality. 


The Man on the Raft 


MR. CLEMENS AND MARK TWAIN by 
Justin Kaplan. 424 Simon & 
Schuster. $7.95 


pages 


Mark Twain was as conscious of pos- 
terity as any other writer who ever 
anticipated its judgment. He saved the 
thousands of letters that came his way 
and expected his correspondents to do 
the same (they did). Before his death at 
74 in 1910, he commissioned an official 
biographer, Albert Bigelow Paine. A 
large portion of Twain's estate—the 
fragments, stories, notes and autobiog- 
raphy unpublished during his lifetime— 
has since been paid into print by his 
literary executors, Yet none of it takes 
the full measure of the man himself. 

No one disputes Twain's lofty posi- 
tion in literature: he was a true original, 
unmistakably and incorrigibly Ameri- 
can. But critics have endlessly speculat- 
ed on the astonishing and unfathomable 
range of a man who could address him- 








JUSTIN KAPLAN 
Black on light. 


self to such disparate subjects as frontier 
humor (Roughing It), the adventures 
of youth (Tom Sawyer, The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn), chastity (Joan of 
Arc), obscenity (/60/, a privately pub- 
lished Twain excursion into four-letter 
Tudor conversation), and nihilistic de- 
spair (What ls Man?), 

In a study of Twain published in 1920 
and revised in 1933, Van Wyck Brooks 
argued that Twain fell short of greatness 
because he masked his reformer’s spirit 
by writing humorous books—in short, 
by making a joke of a crusade. Twelve 
years later, Harvard Critic Bernard De 
Voto challenged that theory by show- 
ing that Twain's very humor was a cru- 
sader’s weapon. With it, said De Voto, 
Twain exposed the hypocrisy of a cen- 
tury in which aggrandizement all too 
often passed under the name of prog- 
ress. The distinctive virtue of Justin 
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Why did we shorten our name on our 
100th anniversary? 





For one thing, there wasn't enough 
room on the cake. 

For another thing, people haven't 
called us“Socony Mobil” for years. 

“Mobil” alone did the job just fine. 

So it seemed logical enough to make 
the change on our 100th anniversary. 

You like “Mobil:’ We like “Mobil.” 

And, after all, who else is there? 


~ SBpeny Mobil Oil Corporation 
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Mix pleasure with your business 


Next time business calls you to Washington stay where the fun is—at the new Washington 
Hilton. As a guest at this in-town resort you can use the tennis, swimming and social fa- 
cilities of its Racquet Club. Convenient location, relaxing atmosphere, fine restaurants, 1200 
decorator styled rooms, 600-car garage, drive-in registration, free parking through Sept. 15. 
THE new 


WASHINGTON HILTON 


For reservations consult your travel agent, write or wire the Washington Hilton, 1919 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, or call any Hilton hotel, inn or reservation office, 





USO IS THERE... ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Who cares if he’s up to his neck in a_ liest outposts. Offering a choice of conduct 
rice paddy, six thousand miles from home? to our servicemen in overcrowded cities 
Who cares what he does, when his ship and camp towns here and overseas. 
comes in to that teeming foreign port? Remember, civilian-supported USO de- 
You care, when you give to USO. Because pends entirely on your contribution to your 
USO is there, bringing the grateful hand- local United Fund or Community Chest. 
clasp from home to faraway places. Bring- Give, because USO is there, 

ing entertainment and laughterto ourlone- only if you care! rN 










Kaplan's book is that even while failing 
to resolve all controversy about Twain, 
it does a commendable job of explain- 
ing why the controversy exists. A Si- 
mon & Schuster editor who resigned 
six years ago to write this first book, 
Author Kaplan, 41, approached his as- 
signment with an impartiality that few 
other Twain biographers have mustered 
for the task. 

Gloomy Conviction. Twain said that 
every man, like the moon, has his dark 
side. Even the lightest of his books is 
pervaded with that gloomy conviction. 
He disapproved of his century, his am- 
bitions and himself. In 1866, when he 
was 31 and a relatively obscure jour- 
nalist in San Francisco, he put a pistol 
to his head but could not pull the trig- 
ger. “Many times I have been sorry I 
did not succeed,” he said, “but I was 
never ashamed of having tried.” 

He could make laughter, but not 
without opening a wound. “Truth is the 
most valuable thing we have,” Twain 
wrote. “Let us economize it.” “To be 
good is noble, but to show others how 
to be good is nobler—and no trouble.” 
“If you pick up a starving dog and 


| make him prosperous, he will not bite 


you, This is the principal difference be- 
tween a dog and a man.” 

Many of Twain’s books mirror the 
savage and embittered cynicism that lies 
on the other side of humor, and all of 
them are touched with violence and the 
despair of a man who courted the values 
of his time and despised himself for 
doing so. The raft on which Huck 
Finn and Nigger Jim drift down the 
river was Twain’s own fantasy solution 
for evading nemesis. It was where he 
longed to be. 

Hate List. But he could not come to 
terms either with his unruly genius or 
with life itself. “It is one of the mysteries 
of nature,” he said in 1906, after his fa- 
vorite daughter Susy died of meningitis 
at 24, “that a man, all unprepared, can 
receive a thunderstroke like that and 
live.” He was, says Kaplan, obsessed 
with “the rustle and chink and heft of 
money.” He kept a private hate list and 
added names to it all his years. “A liar, 
a thief, a drunkard, a traitor, a filthy- 
minded and salacious slut,” he record- 
ed, at 74, of a secretary fallen from his 
grace. The distinguished fared no bet- 
ter: he called Whitelaw Reid, owner of 
the New York Tribune, “a skunk, a eu- 
nuch, a missing link.” 

In concentrating on the dark side of 
Twain, Kaplan’s book illuminates the 
man whose every smile in print was 
calculated to bite. Without that dark 
side, Twain might have taken the same 
level in literature that is occupied by so 
many of his contemporaries: Petroleum 
V. Nasby, Josh Billings, George Wash- 
ington Cable and Bret Harte. But bland- 
ness was not in him. He was a reform- 
er—all edges, out of patience with his 
times, and desperately anxious to trans- 
mit the message to all who would listen. 
Kaplan’s book helps explain why the 
world is listening still. 
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The rule is that straight 
Bourbon must be aged 2 
years. Many Bourbons settle 
for 4 years. Some for 6. 

But Kentucky Tavern holds 
out for 8 full years. When 
Bourbon flavor is at its peak. 
As a matter of fact we think 
8 year old Kentucky Tavern 
is the only Bourbon old 
enough—and smooth enough 
to drink. 





We deliver what some can’t even promise. 


Our sales and production people field incoming orders 
on the fly. They can set a delivery date within an hour. 
And meet it. (Try that on other first line suppliers.) 

Our whole operation is geared that way. But it took a 
little innovating : like quick-cooking quality steel 
in 20 minutes in America’s first oxygen process vessels. 
_ And rolling it on the world’s first fully automated 

at strip miti— 4.2300 feet per minute. And so on. 

iver Fast Steélibecause we have a head start 
fe Short ontine, take advantage of it. 





FROM McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION-DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 
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100 Hours 


DIARY OF THE SINAI CAMPAIGN by 
Major General Moshe Dayan 236 
pages. Harper & Row. $5.95. 


One day, one-eyed Moshe Dayan’s 
gravestone will read THE HELL YOU 
say. He has more than one man’s share 
of that tough, nose-thumbing certitude 
that makes the sabra (native-born Is- 
raeli) sO exasperating, yet so fasci- 
nating. An unorthodox military genius 
who lost the illusions of childhood at 
twelve, when he took up a gun against 
Arab marauders in the Negev, Dayan 
in this book is thumbing his nose again. 
Only this time, it is not at the Arab 
world but at some of his own people. 

Poison on the Wounds. In his lean 
and brisk account of the 1956 war, 
Dayan discusses tactical errors made by 





BEN-GURION & DAYAN 
Thumbing his nose again. 


his own army and dissects them so 
frankly that many Israelis are clamoring 
for his other eye. Typical is the claim, 
of former Foreign Minister Golda Meir, 
that Dayan’s book drips “poison on the 
open wounds of bereaved parents” by 
telling them that their sons were often 
killed because of Israeli mistakes. If 
anything, such complaints are a dissery- 
ice to the man who conceived and ex- 
ecuted a brilliant military adventure of 
such power and daring that the memory 
of it alone acts as a restraint against any 
major Arab attack on Israel. 

The decision to act against Egypt 
came from Ben-Gurion, who had been 
informed of the Anglo-French plans to 
wrest the Suez Canal from Nasser. Re- 
Sponsibility for plans and operations was 
handed to Major General Dayan, who 
at 38 had been named Israel’s Army 
Chief of Staff in 1953. Nasser had 
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Two million young people like this boy will need help in 
finding jobs this summer, 


President Johnson has asked all private employers, large 
and small, to provide much-needed summer work for young 
men and women, 16 through 21, 


Support the President’s 1966 Youth Opportunity Campaign 
and help our youth to help themselves by hiring as many as 


you can. 


YOUTH OPPORTUNITY DEPENDS ON YOU 
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In the 
beginning 
a little 
loving fun is 
just right... 


Later on, when he gets a few years under his 
belt, he'll need the challenge and the discipline 
of higher education. 


This will give him the knowledge and technical 
know-how that are needed by today's leaders 
in business, science and the professions. 


We must continue training these leaders if we 
are to hold our place in world affairs. In fact, 
we need them today to manage and direct our 
everyday affairs, which are growing more com- 
petitive and complex. 


Colleges develop these leaders, but we cannot 
leave the whole problem to them. Enrollments 
have doubled, costs have increased—they need 


our interest and our help. 


They need classrooms, laboratories and facili- 
ties. But above all they need top ranking teach- 
ers. This is the human equation that develops 
the margin of excellence competitive condi- 
tions call for today. 


This is everybody's job—and your opportunity. 
Give to the college of your choice. Keep our 


leaders coming. 
COLLEGE IS @ we 
AMERICA’S BEST FRIEND 
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If you agree The Clayton Inn 

is the finest motor hotel 
anywhere, we'll treat you to your 
favorite cocktail. Next trip, 

stay at The Clayton Inn, located 
in Clayton, St. Louis’ newest 
skyscraper area. 


=F the ™ 


Zip 63105 + A.C. 314, PA. 6-5400 








has a special and personal kind of meaning 
for thousands of people in developing nations 
on three continents. To those who have sought 
and found healthier, happier and more pro- 
ductive lives, HOPE is a white hospital ship 
where American doctors, nurses and techni- 
cians teach medical counterparts to better 
diagnose and treat their own countrymen, 
Won't you share in the magnificent accom- 
plishments of HOPE volunteers who daily 
give the precious gift of health to people 


once hopeless? 





Please send youe contributions to Project 
HOPE, Room A, Washington, D.C. 20007. All 
donations are tax deductible. Thank you for 
your valuable support. 
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ambassadors? 


It’s in your power to send their words abroad. Your $5 sends 
John F Kennedy's Profiles in Courage, Charnwood’s admirable 
biography of Lincoln, and other carefully chosen American 
paperbacks, to underdeveloped, book-hungry countries where 
these books can do the most good. You may also choose to send 
other cartons of 10 outstanding books in a variety of subject 
areas — understanding America, history, learning English, 
science, books for children, and literature. Ed Murrow started 
BOOKS USA “to help close the book gap.” President Johnson 
says: “I urge all Americans to give BOOKS USA their gen- 


erous support.” 





Answer the President’s appeal: Send food for thought—send 
book cartons abroad in your name. 
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Send your $5 (or more) to: 


BOOKS U.S.A. 
Box 1960-C, Washington, D. C. 20013. 
Contributions are tax deductible. 








the bigger, better equipped force. To 
achieve surprise, Dayan delayed gen- 
eral mobilization until the last possible 
moment before his attack. Then, on 
Oct. 29, he dropped 395 paratroopers 
from 16 lumbering Dakotas near the 
Mitla Pass, only 45 miles from Suez. 
The first 100 hours of the nine-day 
war were decisive: the Israelis overran 
most of the Sinai, took thousands of 
Egyptian prisoners and hundreds of 
tanks, self-propelled guns and trucks. 
The cost of the war to Israel: 172 
Israeli dead, and one taken prisoner. 

Jumpy Gunners. As Dayan points 
out, the victory was all the more im- 
pressive in view of the delays and con- 
fusion that resulted from the sudden 
mobilization. The confusion, more- 
over, at times resulted in tragedy—the 
details of which Dayan’s critics would 
as soon leave undocumented. Israeli 
tanks, for example, were unmarked, 
and were fired upon by Israeli gunners. 
In one murderous engagement, the Is- 
raelis knocked out eight of their own 
tanks in five minutes. 

In the end, political events super- 
seded military victory. The same inter- 
national pressures that ultimately led 
to the fall of Anthony Eden’s govern- 
ment forced the Israeli withdrawal from 
Sinai. Nevertheless, Dayan and his fel- 
low Israelis believe that the Sinai es- 
capade convinced Nasser of the “readi- 
ness of Israel to take to the sword to 
secure her rights, and the capacity of 
her army to defeat” a numerically su- 
perior and better armed enemy. 


Success & Salvation 

After Suspense and Sex, the S$ ingre- 
dient that most often brings bestseller- 
dom is Salvation. That lofty subject, 
sprinkled with touches of the first two, 
is the theme of two briskly selling wom- 
en’s novels. They have nothing more 
than that to recommend them. 

TELL NO MAN, by 73-vear-old Adela 
Rogers St. Johns (444 pages; Double- 
day; $5.95), is a soap opera of flapping 
metaphors and dangling syntax that 
asks: Can an “upstanding, up-and-com- 
ing, go-getting, money-making, sports- 
minded, about-town-business-and-Y ale 
man” chuck his $50,000-a-year job and 
find happiness as a minister? The gospel 
according to St. Johns is a turgid yes, 
provided that he preaches a theology 
based on the teachings of Rebecca 
West, Billy Graham, Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, J. D. Salinger, Jakob Béhme 
and Damon Runyon. Tell No Man is 
No. 5 on the bestseller list. 


NO ONE HEARS BUT HIM, by Taylor 
Caldwell (298 pages: Doubleday; 
$4.95), is Old Pro Caldwell’s 24th 


book—not exactly a novel or a sequel 
but more like an addendum to her 1960 
bestseller The Listener. Once again 
readers are introduced to the strange 
John Godfrey sanctuary, where the Man 
who Listens soothes the frightened and 
despairing of the world. This time the 
sad samples who pour out their case 
histories include a minister who has lost 
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Stop making mimeographs? 
What would we have left? 


Practically everything else you need, that’s all! 

Of course we can’t really afford to drop 
our mimeograph line just to give our newer 
products better visibility. 

But we sure wish more of you sagacious 
buyers would remember that we also make offset 
machines, spirit duplicators, office 
copiers, and tons of supplies. 

We’re the only company that does! 

What’s in it for you? Nothing but plain, 
unvarnished objectivity. We sell more kinds of 
copying and duplicating products and we have 
no favorites. Your needs decide what’s best. 

(As a matter of fact, if we dropped mimeograph 
our line wouldn’t be complete.) 

ABDICK 
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BRYANT 
GAS AIR 
CONDITIONING 
IS AS 
RELIABLE 

S YOUR 
GAS COMPANY 


When a Gas company is willing to sell, install, service and guarantee a 
product, you know it’s dependable. o And they do just that with Bryant 


Gas air conditioning. © Don’t worry, they’ve got good reason. © For in 
stance, Bryant Gas air conditioning maintains its low operating cost and 
peak efficiency throughout its long life. Q Next. Bryant Gas air condition- 
ing has only a few moving parts. That’s one of the reasons it operates so 


quietly, And efficiently. 9 Something else. Bryant Gas air conditioning is 


air cooled. It doesn't take an inch of floor space. 


1 Now, put them all 
together and what've you got? G Some pretty substantial reasons for Gas 
companies to stand behind and be willing to finance Bryant Gas air con- 
ditioning. 9 Remember it's easy to install in new or old homes. © Call your 


local Gas Company about Bryant Gas air 





conditioning for your home or your busi- 


ness. © Bryant Manufacturing Company. 
Dept. T-10, Indianapolis, Indiana 46207. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC 





Gas makes the big difference 


less, too 








his faith, a 33-year-old playboy who 
never grew up, a rich man who has 
nothing except money, and a Negro 
agonizing over a life lived as a symbol. 
The book is not yet among the top ten 
bestsellers, but Taylor Caldwell’s con- 
stant readers should put it there. 


People Who Live in the Shade 


OLD POWDER MAN by Joan Williams. 
312 pages. Harcourt, Brace & World. 
$5.95. 


Tennessean Joan Williams grew up 
in one of those recesses of the Old 
South where life resists change. Her 
first novel, The Morning and the Eve- 
ning, was laid on just such fertile lit- 
erary ground, and it established her as 
one of the most promising among the 


| new group of Southern novelists (TIME, 


| who is an editor of 


May 19, 1961). Old Powder Man, her 
second, keeps the promise. 

Her story is simple to the point of 
artlessness. It is scarcely a story at all. 
The book follows the course of Frank 
Wynn, the Powder Man of the title, 
from piney-woods Arkansas to success 
as a dynamite salesman—a calling not 
at all improbable in a country where 
blasting reclaims swampland, opens 
farm ditches and helps tame the Mis- 
sissippi in time of flood. Frank dies, 
having made the discovery that “it had 
been more fun making his money than 
having it.” 

This seems like meager stuff to spin 
out to book length, and indeed readers 
who like excitement, suspense, signifi- 
cance, and action will be disappointed. 
Author Williams’ gifts lie in other direc- 
tions. Her words flow with the great 
simplicity of someone unaware of an 
audience, or indifferent to its presence. 
Her mind remembers those shaded 
places where life beats at a cooler 
pulse, and she summons with utter fidel- 
ity the simple people who live in the 
shade. Powder Man is a small triumph, 
and a kind of spell. 


Peeling the Army Onion 


THE INVESTIGATING OFFICER by Fred- 
erick L. Keefe. 406 pages. Delacorte. 
$5.95. 


The Army Jeep slows as it corners 
on a bumpy, narrow forest road. From 
the back seat, two wild-eyed German 
SS troopers lunge uncertainly, then bolt 
for the nearby wood. A pistol crackles, 
and the running Germans plop forward 
on their faces. They were shot while 
attempting to escape, reports the U.S. 
Army lieutenant who gunned them 
down. Not so, insists a civilian witness: 
the troopers had been commanded to 
bolt and then were callously murdered. 
Getting at the truth turns out to be like 
peeling through several skins of an on- 
ion. First-Novelist Frederick Keefe, 
The New Yorker, 
conducts his unhappy murderer-lieuten- 
ant to a surprise ending. But it is about 
the only surprise in this otherwise pat 
and overseemly saga. 
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Here are no less than 
44 public and legal 

holidays when you 
can give the world’s most 
wanted gift whisky 








6 YEARS O60 IMPORTED IN BOTTIL FROM CANADA RY HIRAM WALKIR IMPORTIRS INC. CFTROLT MICH RAR PROM FLENDTD CANADIAN WHEShy 





There’s always a good day to give someone a bottle of Canadian Club. 

Your brother’s Tin Anniversary. Secretary’s Day. Carry Nation’s Birthda 

As a present, Canadian Club can’t miss. Men prefer it 2 to 1 over any other gift whisk 
And why shouldn’t they? It has the lightness of Scotch and the smooth satisfaction 

of Bourbon. No other whisky tastes quite like it. 

By the way, isn’t today your day for a bottle of Canadian Club? 


1 New Year's Day Feb Mardi Gras June 3 Jeflerson Davis’ Birthday 11 Pulaski Day 
Battle of New Orleans Day Mar Texas Independence Day June 11 Kamehameha Day 12 Columbus Day 
De Hostos' Birthday Mar St. Patrick's Day June 14 Flag Day 1S Poetry Day 
Robert E. Lee's Birthday Apr. Thomas Jefferson's Birthday June 17) Bunker Hill Day 18 Alaska Day 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's Birthday Apr. Pan American Day June 19 Father's Day 24 United Nations Day 
National Freedom Day Apr Patriots’ Day July 4 Independence Day Jt Halloween 
Groundhog Day Apr. 27 Secretary's Day Aug. 19 National Aviation Day 12 Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day 
Abraham Lincoln's Birthday May Loyalty Day Sept. S§ Labor Day 24 Thanksgiving Day 
Valentine's Day May Mother's Day Sept.17 Citizenship Day 17) Wright Brothers Day 


Susan B. Anthony Day May Armed Forces Day Sept.23) American Indian Day 21) Forefothers’ Day 


» 
George Washington's Birthday May 22 National Maritime Day Oct. 9 Leif Ericson Day 25) Christmas Day 


fs , 
Canuttian Club 


“The Best In The House”® in 87 lands 
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_.. the long cigarette that’s 
Kolateme)amit ele 


Luxury length. A new longer length for a taste 
that challenges comparison... the finest quality 


money can buy. Pall Mall Filter Tipped. 
Outstanding-and they are mild! 











